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LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 
WHETHER or not the disappearance of the Lord Mayor's state 
coach from the civic pageant of the ninth of November, and 
the curtailment of the procession from the Guildhall to West- 
minster of its customary proportions, should be regarded as 
omens of a coming change in the position of the City Cor- 
poration, we leave to such as are shrewd in interpreting the 
signs of the times to determine. The unusually long and 
solemnly admonitory speech of the Chief Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, on the claim being made, on behalf of the Lord 
Mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, to the rights, 





privileges, and immunities that of old have belonged to them, 
appeared to foreshadow a possibility that this ancient and 
historic body is in danger of being touched by the ruthless 
hand of Reform, The absence of the men in armour, and of the 
watermen bearing the banners of the various City guilds, and 
more especially the disuse of the old, lumbering, tawdrily- 
bedizened vehicle which has been wont to symbolise the 
majesty of London's chief magistrate, may have suggested 
the topic upon which the Chief Baron descanted with so much 
poetry and pathos. Unquestionably, that numerous and im- 
portant body, “ the roughs,” disapproved of the innovation as 


+ 








bighly discouraging to their branch of business, Nevertheless, 
we do not believe that this particular change of custom is the 
forerunner of any serious loss of power or dignity to the oldest 
municipality in the realm, any more than the laying aside of 
an old-fashioned suit of clothes for a newer and more becom~- 
ing one necessarily forebodes a man’s approaching dissolu- 
tion, One conclusion, we think, may be taken for granted— 
that no sphere of public usefulness in this country, which '# 
well filled, is exposed to any present danger of being “ im~ 
proved off the face of the earth.” 

Neither “the Lord Mayor's Show mor the Lord Mayor's 
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Feast” has ordinarily presented itself to us as an instruc- 
tive or even an attractive subject for comment. This 
year the case is somewhat altered, The old routine has been 
disturbed, although but slightly, and public attention, excited 
by the change, will be very apt to contrast with the fairly 
crdered state of the City the vastly more extensive and 
populous districts of the metropolis that have been left 
hitherto withont municipal organisation, There cannot, 
surely, be any ground in reason for anticipating that the Oity 
Corporation will lose aught of her dignity when she shall 
become surrounded by a circle of sister municipalities, She 
will not be worse governed because they are better governed, 
She has many things in her favour—age, prescription, historic 
prestige, property. The position of primus inter pares is, after 
all, a higher position than that of isolated greatness, enriched 
by a dead level of inutility, as a mountain which 
overtops a whole range is more majestic than one 
which rises singly from the plain, All rights, and espe- 
cially all privileges, are in relation to the ends that they 
obtain ; and, of course, the nobler the ends to be secured 
the more valued are the means by which they are secured. 
The good government of the whole metropolis is more im- 
portant than the good government of but a small part of it, 
and whatever conduces to the former will enhance rather 
than depreciate the respect due to the latter. External 
customs may change their form — exclusive rights may undergo 
modification ; but nothing which contributes to the order and 
comfort of from two to three millions of people can perma- 
nently lower the standing of that corporate body which will 
necessarily constitute the centre of the system by which so 
desirable an object is achieved. They are but unwise friends 
of the City Corporation that would insinuate that the creation 
of similar bodies for the rest of London would be incom- 
patible with the maintenance of its splendid hospitalities, 
and that myriads of myriads of people must remain in a con- 
dition of inorganic confusion in order that statesmen and 
monarchs may continue to be feasted at Guildhall. The two 
things are not necessarily in antagonism, and to make them 
so is but to expose the lesser of the two to unmerited 
reproach. ° 

The absence of Lord Derby from the annual City banquet 
occasioned lively regret, not only because physical indispo- 
sition was the cause of it, but because the rdle which the 
Premier has been of late years expected to play at the 
November festivity had to be omitted, It has been customary 
for the First Lord of the Treasury to avail himself of this 
opportunity for reviewing in a few sentences the general cir- 
cumstances of the country, and indicating the direction which 
its future policy may take, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hesitated at assuming the position and discharging the fanc- 
tions of his political chief, and to that extent disappointed 
his audience, But within the range of his own department 
he was able to give a fair report. The past year, it is true, 
has been ccmparatively inactive—speculation has been dead, 
and the spirit of enterprise paralysed by a previous col- 
lapse of credit; nevertheless, “commerce has been steady 
and uniform—rich and regular, like one of those trade 
winds with which it is connected ;” the revenue maintains 
itself at its accustomed level, and the Exchequer is, “ without 
o’erflowing, full.” Presages of improvement are not wanting. 
As it regards the atmosphere of “the public world,” there is 
nothing to cause anxiety, “The sky is grey, and it wants 
sunshine ; but there are no clouds of a menacing character.” 
The Powers of Europe and the great American Republic are 
taking a more encouraging and a juster view than they did a 
year ago of the interest they have in cherishing permanent 
peace, and their relations to this country were never more 
marked by sentiments of confidence. So far, good. Mr. 
Disraeli, however, told no secrets, even if he had any to tell. 
He preserved strict silence with respect to our domestic future ; 
but we learn from the lips of the Lord Chancellor that an 
amendment of the bankruptcy Jaw will figure in the pro- 
gramme of next Session, 


“Lord Mayor's Day” is commonly looked upon as an 
introduction to winter, and reminds the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, if not those of other densely-populated places, 
that the poor have four months of increased hardship and 
privation before them, It would have been a great relief if 
the Home fecretary, who, though present at the Guildhall 
banquet, did not speak, had been able to inform us that he 
raw nothing exceptional in the prospect before us. Rumour 
points to the east of London as likely to rival, in the extent 
and severity of its suffering, that occasioned some few years 
since by the cotton dearth—with this difference, however, 
that it is not likely to be borne with the same manly 
fortitude. We forbear, just now, discussing the causes 
of a state of things which, although perhaps described 
in exaggerated terms, is terribly serious. The new Lord 
Mayor will probably have as much to do as his predecessor in 
office in presiding cver and directing public liberality, and, 
we venture to anticipate, will equally well discharge his 
responsibilities, But, should the impending crisis approach 
in extent and intensity what those who live on the spot con- 
fidently predict, private benevolence must be largely supple- 
mented by legal and public means, Mr. Hardy has initiated 
@ great change for the better in the readjustment of parochial 
burdeps. He will be compelled, we fear, for the time being at 
least, to carry the principle of equalisation much farther, 
even at the hazard of infringing upon sound economical laws, 
for no one knows better than he that between starvation and 
public disorder the interval is very short and very direct, 

Happily, Lord Mayor's Day, this year, will precede by but 
a very few days the reassembling of Parliament. We can 
excuse Ministerial reticence, for it cannot last long. The 
country will be anxiously curious to learn something besides 








the requirements of the Abyssinian war, and will, no doubt, 


no serious misgivings. Should necessity demand it, all poli- 
tical parties will recognise the gravity of the situation, and 
will unite in adapting to it the character and course of their 
legislation, In the presence of any stringent metropolitan 
exigency, speculative prejudices will forthwith disappear— 
for a common danger, should it become manifest, will, while 
it lasts, act more powerfully in obliterating party distinctions 
and jealousies than even a common festival, When English- 
men have to confront a great emergency they forget their 
divisions, and stand shoulder to shoulder for their country’s 
good, Let us hope that what is threatening in our prospect 


with a public spirit worthy of the occasion, 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


FRANCE, 
(Prem our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, Nov, 14. 

Now that the Pontifical States are cleared of the invading bands of 
Garibaldians, and King Victor Emmanuel has withdrawn the Italian 
troops who had advanced across the Roman frontier, the Monitewr 
announces that the French occupation will cease “as soon as order 
8 restored *—a somewhat indefinite phrase when taken in connection 
with the affairs of the Holy See. We are to have a conference, it seems, 
to settle the Roman question. One may be quite certain, therefore, 
that the coempation will last until the conference has arrived at some 
decision which the French Government feel inclined to accept. The 
defeat of the Garibaldians was not effected by the Pontifical zouave: 
without the assistance of the French troops, it seems, and mainly, 
too, by the aid of the rifle, with which they were armed. 
‘Our Chassepots did wonders” are the concluding words of General 
de Failly's telegraphic despatch, penned, no doubt, for Prussian 
satisfaction. 

The rumours of Ministerial resignations which have been more or 
less current throughout the autumn have at last assamed 
some kind of consistency. It is now very generally believed that 
the Marquis de Lavalette’s resignation of the Ministry of the 
Interior will be accepted, and that his successor will be, 
not M. Rouher, as has been stated, but M. Pinard, Ooun- 
cillor of State, and formerly Procureur -Général of Douai, repuvei 
one of the best in the Corps Législatif. It is thought that 
M, Beneditti will be recalled from Berlin, and that the Marquis de 
Lavalette will be appointed French Ambassador at that Court—it is 
said, with the desire of promoting an entente cordiale with Prussia, 
which can hardly be brought about by M. Beneditti, who had the 
negotiation of the unpleasant —«y4" affair, M. Rouher will 

ive up the portfolio of finance, it is believed, in which case M. 
agne has been named as his successor. 

Lord Lyons, our new Ambassador here, has been ene bayer 
at the Tuileries by the Emperor, to whom he presented the letters 
accrediting him to the French Court. Of course, the speeches made 
on this occasion contained the usual complimentary phrases; but 
that of the Emperor, who never loses an opportunity of reiterating 
his desire to be on friendly terms with England, contained some- 
thing more. “From the commencement of my reign,” remarked 
he, “one of my most constant desires has been to maintain with 
Great Britain those friendly relations which have already produced 
so many results,” It is impossible to question the tiuth of 
this statement, or to deny that the Emperor has made some serious 
sacrifices during the past fifteen years solely to prevent the good 
relations whi exist between the two countries from being 
disturbed. The Marquis de Moustier was, of course, present, 

The persons arrested at the cemetery at Montmartre have been 
apprised that owing to the police authorities, “out of regard to the 
sacred quiet of the cemetery,” not having summoned them to dis- 
perse by roll of drum, in accordance with the law, before proceed- 
ing to make arrests, the charge against them of illegally assembling 
bas been abandoned. A certain number of those arrested are, how- 
ever, still retained in custody on the charge of having uttered 
seditious cries. ‘ 

It is hardly possible to realise the striking change which has come 
over Paris since the closing of the Exhibition. Although the sammer 
yoitures have been laid up for the season, it is possible now to get 
even half a dozen cabs fn any quarter of Paris without difficulty. 
It is a rare thing, too, to see the notice “complet” above the doors 
of ompibuses travelling along the most frequented routes. Tao 
once-crowded cafés and restaurants are now compa:atively deserted ; 
and, beyond the customary percentage of English and Americaas, 
one does not encounter a single foreigner, mor one provincial on 
the boulevards. At the theatres, tov, there is no need now to take 

laces a week beforehand, and even Malle, Schneider, in the “ Grande 
cheese de Gérolstein,” no longer fills the Varictés, As forthe Ex- 
hibition, it is already a wreck, and the, park will soon become a desert. 
Belts of vehicles two and three deep no longer encircle the Champ 
de Mars ; nes peeing from the various entrances are furniture and 
other vans and heavy trucks laden with packing-cases, huge pieces 
of machinery, and now and then some colossal bronze statue or a 
group of marble sculpture. The thozsand and one structures ia the park 
are cleared of their contents, and the smaller chalets and pavillons 
are announced for sale. In the Exhibition building, one is astounded 
to see how rapidly what it took so long to get ¢ has beea 
ee d, Not only are nineteen twentieths of the me ees 
by French exhibitors removed from the building, bat the and 


does not be to 
the Imperial Commission) is for the most part ulled up, 
States are making rapid if sot equal progress—t 
were eadly behindhand at the opening, having outstripped the 
nations of the West, and vanished with everything that belongs to 
them clean out of A. building. ™ the — sh section = 
activi va packing up is going on in every direction. 
The o re s of the Exhibition, such as the Rue d’ Angleterre, 
with Dobson and Greene’s glass stands, and Hancock's and 
Elkington’s show of plate, are no longer recognisable; one has to 
make one’s way across barriers of packing-cases, casks, and crates, 
es of brown paper, tow, haybands, and shavings, where buat a 
ew days since were handsome avenues in which countless treasures 
of art and industry were layed, 
A large pro of English exhibitors complain of the results of 
the Exhibition in a commercial 


cases are all gone, and even the flooring (whi 


are the sole English srtinen whe literally sold every object which 
they exhibited. Among their customers were tne pages, the 
Empress, the Kin 6 Oe Royal of Prussia, the 

arie, and Mathilde. Wedgwood sold 
ware—white figures and ornaments on & an ey 
yen designed for the most part by Flaxman— including a break- 


ast service of this ware selected ee. Elkington’s sold 
the Emperor a service of ; and Son sold him an engraved 
glass dessert-service ; ot Hancock, Gon, end Oo. he a 





considerable sale ; Allsopp 

they had secured two of the most popu 

the tion to sel) their Padang caly—aamely, Bertram aud 
Roberte’s, and the restaurant The agents for the town of 
Manchester did not sel) a single yard of calico nor a single scrap of 





elicit the information it needs, For our own part, we have. 


may pass away, or, if that may not be, that it may be met 
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anything elee for any one of the numerous firms they represented ; 
and James Platt Co., whose tweeds are known and appreciated 
in every corner of the globe where the indispensable male garment 














On the other ’ English b x c 
re. rer s uyers were in considerable force at 
bore peseeeee by English private collectors alone, The authorities 


- for the Treasury would only consent to its expen- 
diture on ¢o i the original aoanh-at 


£116,600 for the of the Exhibiti : 
Gver, Fourtinde’ suapihems taal Gaines Le Saleette the 


gem of the entire bition—for £2700, and avi on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Foley and others, £1100 Ser Migner Castellani’s 
collection of Italian ees jewellery, They also purchased the 
Theymar collection of Arabian and Cairene ornaments, and sundry 
other less important objects, The Marquis Ginori's exhibition of 
Doccia ware was purchased for the most part by Phillips and Co. 
of New Bond-street ; Messrs. Goode, Agnew and Oo. and Miller and 
Co., of Edinburgh, appear to have bought nearly everything that 
P did not select, But by far the largest purc rs 
at the Exhibition were Grant and Gask, of Oxford- 
street, who purchased upwards of £100,000 worth of goois 
exposed by some three hundred exhibi including Lyons silks, 
brocatelles, velours decoupé, robes A disposition, &c., to the value of 
more than £40,000, besides a considerable.quantity of real lace ani 
Indian shawls, velvets, furs, mantles, and the whole of the handsome 
made-up robes, Court and other dresses, which used to attract such 
crowds of the gentler sex around them in the grand vestibule. Jay 
and Co., of Regent-street, bought the whole of the black crapes ex- 
hibited by Grout and Co., of Norwich; and Lewis and Allenby aad 
Peter Robinson purchased a large quantity of Lyons silks; the latter, 
too, carried off some of the best gloves exhibited by the first French 
manufacturers, 
SPAIN, 


The Cortes will meet on Dec. 27, It is stated that the new badzet 
will show considerable reductions in the expenditure. 

A Royal decree was issued on Tuesday ordering that the Governor 
of Porto Rico shall, in all military matters, be subordinate to the 
Captain-General of Guba, General Lersundi will leave for Cuba on 
the 30th inst. 

ITALY. 


The battle, or skirmish, of Mentana (not Montana, as it was at 
first called) has emerged from the a which at firat hung over 
it, and from both sides we have a tolerably consistent story. The 
numbers en to have been about equal, and among 
Garibaldi’s followers there must have been a large number of men 
invred to fighting and accustomed to discipline ; but the presence of 
2000 French soldiers, under a French General, and armed with the 
new French rifle, gave the Papal army heavy odds. The Freach 
were engaged towards the close of the day, though their loss was 
trifling, and it was by bringing them into action that the issue of 
the conflict was decided, 

Garibaldi remains in confinement at Varignano, and the Italian 
army has withdrawn entirely from the Papal territory, leaving the 
French in Rome, 

The Moniteur again intimates that if the Italian Government per- 
severes in the path upon which it has entered the friendly relations 
between France and Italy will continue to be strengthened and 
developed. No notice appears, however, to be taken by the French 
official journal of the circular wherein General Menabrea says that, 
as the conditions whereupon the French troops were to be with- 
drawn from the Papal States are now fulfilled, Italy expscts that the 
Imperial Government, in its turn, will discontinue its intervention, 

he Minister of ey Affairs has addressed a circular to the 
diplomatic agents of Italy abroad explaining the development and 
present state of the Roman question. 

The King has signed a decree allotting 50,000f. to be distribated 
in aid of the wounded in the Roman expedition and of the families 
of the killed. 

M. Mazzini has addressed one of his characteristic proclamations 
to the Italian people, It is dated the 8th inst., and it contains a 
vehement denunciation of the King’s Government. 

Rear-Admiral Provano has been appointed Minister of Marine. 

Senator Montezemolo has been appointed Prefect at Naples. 


AUSTRIA, 

The Emperor Francis J arrived in Vienna yesterday week. 
He was received with every token of welcome, 

The King of Greece and his young bride arrived at Vienna on 
Tuesday, and were received with much state by the Emperor. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Committee of the Lower House on the 
compromise with Hun , the Minister of Finance made a speech 
in which he announced henceforth all excess of expenditure 
over revenue would be entirely avoided. 

Kossnth has been elected a member of the Croatian Diet. 


PRUSSIA. 

A Royal decree was issued yesterday week convoking the Prussian 
Diet for the 15th inst, 

The elections appear to have resulted in a working majority fo: 
the Government. 

After a long delay judgment has been given against Herr Twesten, 
who was tried some time since for the speech he made in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the subject of the administration of justice in 
Prussia, He has been sentenced to two yaa imprisonment. 

The final ratifications of the treaties of military alliance b2iweeu 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and the North German Confederation 
have been exchanged at Berlin. 

RUSSIA. 

The Czar started from Odessa on the 8th upon his retura to the 
— by way of Czernowitz, 

Em press left Moscow on the 11th to re‘urn to St. Petersburg. 

The King and of the Hellenes left Zavskce Selo on the 
9h. The Crown of Denmark returned to St, Petersbarg, 
where he was to remain a few days, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
The President has appointed the 28th inst. as a day of thanks- 


ing and . 
O Ceksville, Bagdad, Brownsville, and other towns of Texas were 


tly injured by the recent storm, Many lives were lost, and in 
Gtameres 1500 were blown down. 

The public debt of the United States is officially returned at 
2,630,000,000 dole,—that is, about £520,000,000 sterling of our 


money. 
AUSTRALIA, 
In advance of the incoming Australian mail, we have news fom 
Melbourne to ° 
The Mini« crisis, arising out of the rejection of the Darliug 
t by the Legislative Council, still continued; and, though Par- 
t had reassembled, it had failed to arrive at a settlement of 
the difficulty. 
Victoria has withdrawn from the arrangement agreed upon at the 
Intercolonial Postal Conference, in consequence of Sydaey being 
selected ae the terminal port for the mail-steamers. 





Another violent typhoon has occurred. at Hong-Kong, and 
has cansed immense damage to property along the shore. 

Two men recently died suddenly at a Canadian tavern 
after drinking a cup of coffee. The landlady called the police, who suspected 
her of having poisoned the men. She she had not, and to prove 
the harmleseness of the coffee drank a cup herself, when she also fell down 
dead, An examination of the coffee-pot showed that a banch of matches hal 
been boiled with the coffee. 


The English director of the Suez Canal, Mr. D. A. Lange, 
writes to the [nes that there is no question about the comp'etion of 

. the reports there re only 44,000,009 cabic 
metres of cartwer to be done, Mr. Lange calculates that 2,000,000 cubic 
metres will be removed every month, and that consejnently the canal will be 
reaty for opsning in about twenty months’ time, 
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“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS.” 


“Who built the House of Commons?” is a question which is laid 

aside for the more practical one, “ Who shall alter it?” Foraltered 

it must be, that is certain, and not the less so because Mr, Disraeli 

hss announced his intention of adding to the numbers of our repre- 
Mr. 


tary right to do the work, and to follow out the original intentions 
of bis father, who was far too much controlled when engaged on his 
magnum opus. The House of Commons is too small; there is bad 


accommodation for the reporters, who are the most 
of the audience ; there are no good places tor distinguished visitors 


very bad thing, indeed, if the outsiders are let in to an extent that shall 
wake their presence felt in the slightest degree—that shall induce a 
single member to speak with the hope of interesting them, or that shall 
give them courage to si in any way their view of a proceeding 
crarentiment. On this point we must all see that the House is 
thoroughly right in its sodlonan. As the ladies, it is 

of course, that should be any 
and it is harder still that a lady who is so kind as to pretend to an 
interest in her lord's political avocations should not be able to mani- 
fest that affectionate h y at 

pethaps enough will have been done when the ladies have a 
small but cmfortable gallery, whence they can see well, 


ge ted from the river terrace onl 


reshment-roome, is a large court, wn as the Commons’ 
ecnsiderably larger than the House, Mr. Barry proposes to buil 
en OS ee the site of the t-rooms a fine new 

oure of Commons, but 4 a ea the existing house for other than 
its present . The idea has great merit, and is so simple and 
straightforward that one scarcely dares hope for its adoption, 





Suely there can be no serious intention of 


monger, The idea is too Pegemeems cad, unlike an 
tem , the Spectator, I eel it difficult not to be in good 
about it, Yor it is impoesible to believe that an act of such cruelty 


is in conim ion. If, however, such be really the case, it is the 
duty of every who can shape a sentence to shape one of protest. 
Independentl the fact that there are some 50,000 men who, with 


wives and chi aren, get their daily food by carrying on the teafilo which 
ie menaced, there are myriads o: aes persons who are supplied by the 
costermongers, and whom you might as well tell to go to the n 
tavern for a supply as to a sh The notion is too out- 
rageous to be entertained, and if there reali be any doubt as to the 
intentions of the authorities, the metropoliien members will surely 
have that doubt set at rest in the House of Commons before this day 
week, I am bound to say, however, that the costermonger is a 
most aggravating eo. For = his hideous bellow strikes on 
your ear are of rage at the outrage, and stalk u 

to him with a scowl; and then you see the teansuteen, bellowing 
creature pushing with all his might at a tremendous Toa, the sign 
of the curse of labour fluent on his brow, and a patient look which 
disarms a7 wrath, until you forget his face, and again hear 
his howl. Touching this matter, perhaps, somet might be done. 
I would not drive away a le barrow. It is all nonsense about 
there peor fellows stopp’ rg up the traffic, They do not come where 
traffic is thick; they could do no business there, But they do come 
into streets in w a very few houses hold inmates who deal with 
“ costers,” and in which most of the houees hold men who are en- 
geged in important business, and for the sake of the half dozen 
squalid dens that patronise the barrow, our friends of the leathern 
—— utter sudden and intolerable bellowings, It is rather vexatious 
to bave to stop a dialogue with our friend and publisher, and to 
pavse in our calculations and suggestions, until that fellow has done 
ee then to resume only until his successor comes to howl. 
Would it be any great hardship to silence our outside friend, at least 
in neighbourhocds where the majority decidedly do not want him ? 





If ever tables were turned—I don’t mean the juggling way, 
exposed by the late Michael Faraday—it has been in America, e 
must all remember the days of slavery, when vigilance committees 
of slaveowners met, and used to conduct a supposed abolitionist out 
of the district, perhaps with a slight testimonial in the shape of 
wheals from a cowhide whip. No secret was made of the 
matter : the process was publicly owned and defended in the southern 
news paperr, and such of the northern ones as advocated the institu- 
tion, and did their utmost to envenom the American mind against 
England, because, having extinguished slavery in her colonies, she 
protested against it elsewlfere, That is all gone by now; but it is 
not ill to refer to it, because the saddle should be put on the right 
horse, It was the journals in the interest of the slaveowners that 
were always bitter against this oo. The cause having ceased, 
the effect will, I trust, subside, But who would have to pre- 
dict so complete a change of circumstances as the last news an- 
nounces ? e negroes have formed vigilance committees, and have 
ordered white persons to leave districts for —s against negro 
candidates and for dismissing negro workmen, It is, of course, 
utterly wrong and indefensible, and we may hope that every serious 
attempt at black mob rule will be sternly sup an order- 
loving nation. But it is not ungenerous to note how “the whirligig 
of time has brought about his revenges;” it is a point in history 
which cannot be left unmarked, 





Speaking my solitary sentiment, for which no one else is to be 
reeponsible, I am very glad that the Lord Mayor's Show, such as it 
was, has been half abandoned ; and I hope the next chief m 


occasio 
se ee ee ee ee 


ere 
been ? Why cannot London have a pageant ? Has the art of making 
such things gone out ? Have we lost the skill 


pL a, the are not to be grat 
show, and wh lit are to be that the great day 
of their lives be Fy It would cost 

business, All right, 

and Londoners do a great deal more business than . 
Well, but the roughs come out and make riot. Let ee pene be 
reinforced and told to use their bludgeons on the h of the 
rughs, The hint would poe Jy taken; for the street ruffian 
fears nothing but bodily pain 

dread. Are the pleasures of the 
because of a few hundreds of cade? I clamour 
gorgeous, thoughtful, significant it, such as Ben Jonson 
have invented over his wine, at the the Dog, the Triple 
It is of no use to argue with who tell that a show 


no vse. The best way is wimply to contra soch 

change the subject. 1 write to who know etter things, 
believe in sights, and processions, and a omy 
children’s looking out for festivals, Such agree 

and not think of arguing, but come 

have the pageant in November, that is certain, want the sun 


; 
eeeees zit 


s 


ictures cf such things in the olden time, and see the 

Iconies quaffing to the health of rt favourites 
But what is the use of talking? Let the City aap, plea py and 
a council of 





CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES, 


The Rev. Archibald Boyd was gazetted on Tuesday night as 
Dean of Exeter. 


The Bishop of Ripon, on Tuesday, consecrated a new church 
at Staincliffe-in- . The building will accommodate 500 or 600 persons, 
and it cost about 2 e 


The Rev. W. J, Butler, Vicar of Wantage, who was elected 
Bishop of the diocese of Natal, in the room of Dr. Colenso, deposed by Bishop 
pam vt aaeae of South Africa,” has at length refused to accept the 
appointmen 

All Saints’ Church at Babbicombe, near Torquay, erected 
from the designs of Mr. Butterfield, architect, was hase we yesterday 
week, by the Bishop of Oxford, acting for the Bishop of Exeter. Miss 
Patteron and the Rev. George 8. Hele are among the largest contributors to 
the building fund. 


18, ce atten pate ae tate dee 
5, after restor w . 
ab ccennat ella ike nnd, Gon tenien aes oe _ . 
the south aisle roofed, the nave and aisle reseated with benches and 
repaved, the whole church heated with of £2000, 


Some new schools were opened at Dewsbury, on Tuesday, by 
the of Ripon, The occasion was celebrated by a special service 
Mark’s Church, and afterwards a luncheon was given in the sch 
which the Rev. 8. Vaughan . The 

toast of his bealth, his gratification at 
day, and dwelt upon the importance of improving 


The new Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, built by Lord 
Beauchamp for the parish of Madresfield consecrated by the 


the work accomplished that 
popular education. 


Gothic, was designed by Mr. . It has a particularly fine tower and 
which form a striking object the view from the Malvern Hills over 
the valley of the Severn. 


On the Octave of All Saints, the Church of All Saints, 
h restoration, under the 


tury, in an almost perfect state of preservation. 





At Cambridge the Rev. J. T. Lang, B.A., Scholar of 
Gonville and Cai Fellow of 


COUNTRY NEWS, 





Lord Dunboyne has been elected a representative peer for 
Ireland, in the room of the late Lord Rosse. 

Sir Lawrence and Lady Palk attended the School of Art at 
Torquay, on Thureday week, and presented the prizes to the students of the 
science and art classes. 

Mr. Thompson, M.P., was entertained, on Tuesday, at dinner, 
in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, in celebration of his election as one of the 
members for that borough. 

Subscriptions, from £25 to £5000, continue to be paid in for 
the new buildings for the University of Glasgow and Hospital, and the total 
already amounts to £101,600. 

The Earl of Devon in a speech at an agricultural meeting 
at Dawlish, on Tuesday, strongly enforced the necessity for improving the 
residences and the education of agricultural labourers. 


It has been decided to dissolve the Manchester Natural 





History Society and to t fer its collect: and y—except a sum of 
£1500, which is to be presented to the Literary and cal y—to 
the trustees of Owen's College. 


The first periodical congress, convened in pursuance of a 
e Scholastic Registration Association, was held at the Mid- 
tute, en, on Wednesday — the Dev. Dr. Collis, of 


Aa 





A testimonial to Sergeant Lane, last winner of the Queen's 
Prize at Wimbledon, was nted at Bristol, on Thursday week, by the 
Mayor (Mr. B.S. Robinson). The testimonial consists of a silver tea and 
coffee service, of the value of £90, 


The funeral of Constable Kenna, who was lately shot in 
ve hundred of the Dublin police force 


and certificates on M night to the successful students of the Glasgow 
At . He delivered an address chiefly upon the value and 
| ote of technical education, especially in a commercial city like 


There has been more rioting in Devonshire. At Besastegin, 

week, a mob yay Me! bakers’ and butchers’ " the 
owner 4 fiour-mill, who in ing his had fi upon the 
his premises from by distributing food and 


THE WALRUS IN THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
GARDENS. 

Tuer young walrus which was placed, a fortnight since, in the gar- 
dens Of the Zoological Society of London, -is thriving and lively, 

under the care of Mr. Bartlett, the very attentive and judicio 
superintendent, My whom he was p and brought from 
Dundee, This al, which is a cub half-grown, was captured on 
Aug. 28, by Captain Richard Wells, of the whaliag steam-ship 
Arctic, between berland Island and Disco Island, in the middle 
of Davis’s Strait, on the west coast of Greenland. A herd of two 
or three hundred walruses being found basking on the ice, Captain 
Wells sent his boats to attack them. One very large female, which 
was — those killed, was fastened by a rope to the stern of the 
boat, to towed to the ship, cub would not quit the 
body of its mother, but clung fast to it, until the female 
was hauled up, after which he allowed himse 
caught with a rope about his neck. When the ship returned 
to lee, after a and unsuccessful wating verte, Mr. 
Bartlett went to that yee and bought the walrus for the ical 
Society. He at once brought the animal to London, by one of the 
regular line of steamers, when the large box, in which it had been 
confined on board the Arctic, was conveyed into the Regent's Park 
Gardens, and set down close to the iron railing, on the western side- 
path, behind the eeal’s pond, and just outside the inclosure round 
the smaller pond. This inclosed Some, the small pond or 
basin in the midst of it, which is filled with brackish water, forms 
the playground of the walrus by day ; and he spends the night in 
his box, a plank of which has been removed, as well as a piece of 
the iron railing, to allow him to passin andout. Itis ne > 
however, to close the box at night, and to keep watch over his 
movements in the daytime, or he would soon climb over the 
railing and escape, “Jemmy ” is extremely wilful, and appears play- 
ful, scrambling after the men who enter the inclosure, and butting 
at them, rather testily, with his great muzzle, which has a 
pair of incipient tusks, scarcely two inches long. The age of this 
walrus is supposed to be seven or eight months, and he is above 
7 ft. in length, When full grown, he may attain a length of 16 ft., 
with 10 ft, girth, weighing about 30001b. His tusks, as shown by 
the skull and tusks of another which are suspended on a tree in the 

inclosure, will then be 14in., or perhaps 20in.,, in length, curvin 
downwards from the upper jaw, and pointing towards the queued, 
unlike the tusks of the t. Some interesting remarks on the 
structure and uses both of the tusks and of the long, bristly 
w or rather moustaches, of this singular animal, will be 
found in Mr. Frank Buckland’s description of him in the number of 
Land and Water for last week. In the opinion of that 
of Mr. Bartlett, the bristles of 
the whiskers, which communicate with the brain by large and 
i hollow, and filled 


sea-sand for shrimps and praw 

great part of his natural food. tusks are pro’! 
raking up the sand and weeds to assist his search ; whiskers are 
used as Coaches, to draw to his mouth whatever small articles he 
likes, and to away what he dislikes. a. B... and other 
observation . Bartlett discovered how to feed the newly-arrived 
guest. While on board the Arctic, the diet of the walras been 
pork fat, which does not seem to have agreed with him, and he 
could not swallow ap He is now supplied, every day, with 
two quarts of whelks and four quarts of m divested of their 
shells and mixed together, which is the best food he couldeat. There 
is every reason to hope that he will enjoy a long and happy life in 
the Zoological Society's Gardens, and afford great amusement to the 
visitors for many seasons to come, The only other living specimen 
which has appeared in the gardens was brought there in 1853, but 
died two or three days after its arrival. 








FATAL COAL-MINE EXPLOSION IN SOUTH WALES. 


ANOTHER of those dreadful catastrophes which of late have appeared to 
succeed each other with unaccustomed rapidity is now reported from South 
Wales. An explosion in a coal-mine has sent, it is to be feared, more than a 


i necessarily, on 
fatality cannot at atti 


unhappily 2 aes ce, Get ome of Oem aw bo se 
The Colliery, the scene of this appalling calamity, is situated in 
the Rhondda Valley, in the heart of the mining districts of Glamorganshire. 
The mine iteelf is comparatively a new one, having been only recently 

, but the works have been pushed on with great rapidity until they 
have approached the famous M r eecam of coal. As usual, a kind of 

or bamlet has sprung into existence near the mine, and there a popu- 
im houses rudely built of wood, like American 


and stones, as in the of avolcano. There was no need to tell the 

rt of the sound, They rushed to the pit’s 

mouth with a forecast of the truth only too certain, and in an incredibly short 

time workmen arrived from all parts of the district te the succour or rescue of 
was 


too late; or, rather, there had never been a moment at 
ve 











Mr, John § r has been elected chairman of the north of | which human help could ha of apy avail. The violence of the con- 
England coal ee ee Morton vice-chairman. It is proposed to jon had so shaken the ground that the earth fell in along the galleries 
erect a hal) in Newcsstle-on-Tyne the North of Bagiand Institute of | spd passages of the mine and y+, escape. It was like an explosion 
Mining Engineers and the coal trade, and also a hall to the late | ina tunnel, not only filling place with a p phere, but 
fare Wisbalae Weed: the cosiect uining engine. ae ee ) Co aR yp Bl 

The Lincolnshire “Colour Ball"—formerly called the “Stuff | Sisinted With the pit. eee city, and the great otject is to learn the plan. 
Bali,” in uence of its visitors in olden times to appear | At Ferndale, the manager of the colliery, who was, above all others, compe- 
hk - ~ —S LW Oars ee in Lincoln, | tent Oe Be eee took, ne" temotioteiy ened for Nae 7 

t ° 
now called the “Colour Ball,” tothe abaption of any pastiouar outer | ner chon thsdiotine mighs te obtained for the reecue of ethers; but 
which the lady patronerses may to select, was patronised by the | thongh he was soon found, was quite dead. So the exploring parties 
peepee of Spametet 0 century ego, from that time it has been attended | had to work by instinct, or with what hints they could get, and, 
by the dite of the county, On occasion the colour was cerise. Seheontiy, qrery Sap of Cate pene vetohan of ton or veeive tages the 

. The victims were reached in batches of ton or ive together, 

These ware Sisturbanese at Oxierd, on Soturday nil t, which —_ ee ae e. The working parties came upon a fall 
M by a state of things which caused the greatest aleruf throughout the of earth blocking the way, at which they tolled painfully with pick and 
city, Bread lets were thieatened and it was deemed prudent to swear in | Shovel till the obstacle was removed. | Behind it lay group of corpses, 
special constables and te obtain the assistance of a detachment of Guards or suffocated ; and then « little further ag 
from Windsor, Large mobs assembled in the streets at night, and the be attacked in like manner, and with a eae ae 
windows of the police station and of some of the bakers’ shops were broken hI y Se ati the Quamn’s tnapener of Riinan, epee tel” 
The Riot Act was read, and at a late hour the people were dispersed without Jowed ; but there was little to be done. Not 





Robineon was mentioned as the photographer instead 
Caldesi. The was taken froma drawing in black and te, 
made by Signor from the picture. 

The births of 2270 children—1187 boys and 1083 girle—were 
Frwy Oph nw gh hag In the corresponding weeks of ten years, 
1857-06, the Grevage, Bambes, corsested Ser Shesease of papaietion, ts Stet. 
The deaths registered in London during the week were 1195. It was the 

fifth week of the year, and the number of deaths for that 
is, with a correction for increase population, 1417, The deathein the 
eee ee ee oe number. The deaths 

m symotic diseases were 254, the corrected average number being 347, 
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i 
d 
: 
tf 
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’ 
and present system of registration 
fo bean in quasbin for tasty and a legal certificate of a birth 
pry ey tem ee or ales during that period may be obtained 
t the Genera) it Hone. 








only the miners, but the very 
we been destroyed. The explosion, besides ite ordi- 
acted like an earthquake, toe; and the unhappy victims who 
p Ay nor enffocated by mephitic air must have 
men ¢ in the mine are said to have been 
explosion. On Saturday morning it 
Twenty-oe Troughs ' badly burnt 
ty-one were some urnt 

ted teen Wrought Upaoed ; and there were, 

in the pit, and no hopes were entertained 


i148 
un 


i 
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The search for bodies continues. 

two the ae signs of the coming disaster have 
A number minor explosions have occurred in various 
a sounding like the stray shots of skirmishers preceding 


three men were killed by an explosion in a pitat Silverdale, 


M morning ax losion occurred a: Homer Hill Colliery, near 
gioariettee the property et. owes. Swindell and Evers, by which sixteen 
A fire of zh. g kind broke out in the Hetton Colliery, Darham, on 
Th by it the lives of 200 pitmen were for a time placed in 
serious . the men, however, were rescued except one poor fellow, 
named Robert Thtmpeon, who was suffocated by the smoke. The fire was 


A boiler e ton took place on Monday at the Odessa Colliery, belonging 
Were Mill, near N i 
ives 


i 
i 
vr 


g 
i 


Ht 
HI 


to the Bu Company, Langley Nottingham, by which three 
mep Jost their lives and about ten or tweive others were injured 


The inmates of Bethlem Hospital were entertalned, on 
Friday week, as they were last at this season, with amateur theatrical, 
very cleverly managed aba performed by the officers of the Institution, with 
the assistanc burlesque or extravaganza of “ The Ilvetrions 

r,” and the laughable farce of “An Ugly Customer,” were playet 
with great applanee, 
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THE WALRUS, RECENTLY ADDED TO THE COLLECTION oF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN REGENT'S PALK,—SEE PR’ CEDING PAGE 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 








ARAB HORSES GIVEN BY THE SULTAN TO THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE gift of the Sultan of Turkey, our late in London, to his 
Roya! Highness the Prince of Wales, consisting of four noble horses 
of the purest Arabian breed, has been mentioned in this Journal, 


The Engraving on the preceding page represents these - b ani- 
mals, which have been placed in the stables of his Ro ne ighness 
at Marlborough House. The horses are named Iiderim, Derwisch, 


Tonch, and Kaplan, Whether they are up to the Prince’s weight 
is doubtful; but, though he may prefer one of his English hunters 
for his own personal use, he cannot but admire these elegant 
creatures of the East, and rejoice in their possession. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 9th inst., at 4, Vtwery —-t Sestient place, W., the wife of 
General Sir J. Aitchison, 6.0. B., of a daughte: 

On the 12th inst., at 7 7, Chester- ~square, the Hon. Mrs. A. Dougias Pennant, 
of a son. 

On the 10th inst., at Fairholme, Upper Teddington, the wife of Theodore 
E, Thrupp, Eeq.. of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at 35, George-square, Edinburgh, Mrs. Charles Lawson, 
jun., of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., at Arle Honse, near Cheltenham, the wife of Commander 
G. A. W. Welch, R. ’N., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 12th inet.. at Donhead, St. Andrew, Wilts, by the Rev. Charles 
Grove, assisted by the Rey. R. Bourne, Rector of the parish, Harvey John de 
Montmouncy, ., late of the Queen's Bays, eldest son of John de Montmouncy, 

teq., of Castle ‘orres, ir. the county of Kilkenny, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Mo ontmouncy, to Grace Kathleen, eldest daughter of Thomas Fraser Gecee, 
Eeq., M.P. for South Wilts. 

On the 6th inst., at St. Margaret's, Plumstead, by the Rev. J. McAllister, 
the Rev. Richardson Saunders, Rector of St. Anne’ 8, Nassau, Bahamas, to 
Cathcrine Aun, only daughter of W. R. Earl, Esq., Shooter’s-hill, Kent, 


DEATHS, 

On the 8th inst., at Doune Lodge, Pertnshire, John, twelfth Earl of Moray. 

On the 10th inst., after a few days’ illness, at Benacre Hall, Saffolk, Lady 
Wiliam Godolphin Osborne. 

Recently, Margaret Elphinstone de Flahault, Baroness Nairne in the Peerage 
of Scotland, Baroness Keith, of Stonehaven, Maris:bal, in the Peerage of 
Ireland, and Baroness Keith, of Banheath, in the county of Dumbart-n, in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom, aged 79. 

On the 4th inst., at Liverpool, Daniel 'Price, Esq., of Hendon House, 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

On the 4th inst., at his residence, Denton Court, Canterbury, William 
Willats, Esq., aged 76 

On the lith inst., at 46, Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, London, Hdwd. 
Rudge, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, wr at-law, eldest son of Edwd. Radge, 
Esq., of Ewelme, Oxfordshise, aged ¢ Friends will please accept this 
intimation. 


*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Five 
Shillings for each announcement, 
i. 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 23, 





8S NDAY, Nov. 17.—Twenty-second Sunday after Te. Rn Bishop of 
Lincoln. Death of Charlotte, Queen of Goangs IL, 
Mon pay, 18.—Establishment of the Empire of Brazil, 100s. King Victor 


Emmanuel received by 70,000 Italians in the Amphitheatre at Verona. 
156. Moon's last quarter, 5b. 6m. p.m 

Turspay, 19.—Nicholas Poussin, painter, died 1865. Bishop John Wilkins, 
natural ——. died 1672. 

WEDrrsDAY, 20.—S8t. Edmund the King (martyred by the Danes, 870). Sir 
Edy ard Haw ke defeated the French fleet, off Quiberon Bay, and averted 
an invasion, 1759, 

THURSDAY, 21.—Henry Purcell, musical composer, died, 1695. 
Princess Royal of England and Prussia, 1840, 
French Empire by a plebiscite, 1852. 

FRIDAY, 22.—S8t. Cecilia, virgin and martyr, 
natural philosopher, died, 1859. 

SATTRDAY, 23.—St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, martyr. 


Birth of the 
Re-establishment of the 


Professor George Wilson, 


Death of Sir Roger 
Newdigate, founder of the prize at Oxford, 1806 ; and of Sir John Barrow, 
gecgrapher and biographer,, 1848. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 23, 1367, 
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THE WEATHER, 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OPSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Lat, 51° 28 6” N.; Long. 0° 18 47” W.; Height above Sea, 84 feet. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE,—Sole Lessee and 


Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatt-rtos. —Trium and brilliant succes. The Carai: 
af Cantos, ~ Lay ee of the the fret cy has al 


been unanimously pronounced by the 

press apd ic to be ene of the grandest eff evel witnessed Ob the 
ee On MOR BDAY. NOV. 11. a a, he 's servants will perform 
the new romantic Pley, in four sets vOoG adapted by 
Bayle Bernard Lord Byron's of “ Marino Fal " with from 
e Marino’ vy Catsimie De i musically selections 


Keene. The 
¢ characters Mr, Phelps, Mesers. J. C. Cowper, 
Ay - ro Werner W. Mintyre C 
Increased 





Seoul wae te ~ from Ten till Five. 
Ngee ROYAL, HAYMARKET,—MONDAY, NOY, 18, 
and pi eome’ the Week. ion Se =| 4 Mc. Sothern in his 


famous 
{ly nppenr on Mowe Mostar hen Ba aa! At Seven, WINING = i Fe 
(oarter to Bight, OUR AMERICAN eee iy. Sothern ; cobstading 














pus AMERICAN CHAMPIONS ARE COMING, 





Reistenica AL AMPHITHEATSE, High Holborn.—The GREAT 


embracing the 
a ph sine Se eailion niversel in having con- 
claded o brilliant ind onocesstn] eonenn tn thas Begs Fo 
at the New Royel Amp! hitheatre, on MONDAY W NOV. 





Renn AMPHITHEATRE and and OIROUS, High 1 Holborn, 
ape, an dye aie mp 


&o. I 
Paul Descke the Wouter of the Dror pes vopmyee Seven anor 
at 











Grand MOBNING iokcoes 

EW SURBEY THEATRE. — On MONDAY and 
ee gr 
"idee a artnitgey Phowiens Dette snc oy Foo 
Tom Hobler. ——— Miss 
eg Rh 


Mendelssot n, 

— =I Guinea Season-tickets free; Reserved Stalls, 2s. 64. at Palace and 
eter 

© a trocurt Hall thorenghly inciesel andl worm, Gnd quite free from dranght. 


BYSTAL PALACE, — Exceeding! 





Pleasant asa Place of 


ealthy Exercise. heated throughout. the Concert- 
rea aareeably warmed, Now geen Meee penall in the tactaopolin. tha Crpanal 
Palace forms a cheertul and exhilarati —— 

The new Yearly Season entitles to 


of 390 Visita, piatng 
jy about Forty Grand Operatic and Classical and Pyrotechnic 
Mouday to Extion, One s Colin 
Saturday ‘a Crown ; Children Half Price, 
For hich crossed the 


nore the Je John T. Ford, w 
su: vivor, in attendance. 


BR, and Mrs, GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
. Be, and On ROY Lunny OF Sorhatiod, ry Admission 
New it, by Shirley Brooks, be produced. 


Atlantic, on view. Armstrong, the only 





aes as Ss MINSTRELS 
Caution to the Public in the various Provineial Towns throughout the United 


THE CHRISTY MINSTRELS NEVER PERFORM wee or pounce, 
nor away from the ST. JAMES'S HALL, in London. 
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iz ALEXANDRA PALACE 
by nl weosive 


64, Sincere Bal House, Bishopsgate-street, Oct. 8, 1867, 
ERMAN and DRAWING.—A German ey who bas 

A ia, Mr. Phin Thimm, SBockeslion shone ae ig, od Waterco Laon 
INGING.—Mdlle. VAN NOORDEN continues her 


COURSE of end ta 
the VOICE. —¥or putiulead bes Son for the Formation ont Cultivation 


COMPANY __ Limited). 
"Pumas Dixos, seth 
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URST trop PUFILA tom bei HASTINGS.—De, MARTIN 


The course of study 








gymnasium, 
rs ertablishment. The site, at an elevation of 400 ft. above 
dhe aon, was enacted selected, with the 
th ac man approbation of eminent 8, a6 especially 
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Ca Boral, SCA RBOROUGG. The Largest and 


and Lodging 10+. per d.y 
For other AUGUSTUS Fri 
hdnins oe tl SMS mois tats bey = 4 paratus will be tas cprration 
otel a warm, , and weer 
ost to make special arrangements a acreoable Winker eidanon The i ™ 


ATKINSON and 00, _198 to 212, Westminster Bridge. 


TURERS. —Show-rooms 4" every description of Puralvere. 
eel ioe Kot? , --+- in tuher x 
¥ Meee, 4 








‘ood—in every Style. Bedding, Spring M 
has particular care bestowed upen it, the Goods being entirely Mau: 


st B 
3 petent persons sent to any part of England to carry out 
oréers, 


ABRPET WABREHOUSEMEN.—This branch of the 
n ot as Covering for Fleas, 
Mateminnee in either yard pubs tnsicciona otha, K 











JP iaoetney, Be Pera —Ali_ the newest Fabrice for Curtain 
— tzes and = Py ty Poien, fg vy hy Cornices. 
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Ag terms. Patterns sent on application. 








ment out of London for nearly three years. yarseniox be BUnonss, Mi 
HALL, 


S* JAMES'S PICOOADILLY. 
ALL THE YEA 


EAR ROUND 
EVERY NIGHT aT EIGHT. 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT THREE AND BIGHT. 


The only veritable and 
BRILLIANT OPENING OF THE WINTER SEASON, 
ENTIRELY NEW PROGRAMME. NEW SONGS! NEW JOKES! and NSW 
BURLESQUB SKETCHES. 
THIRTY-ONE PERFORMELE ye EksTRUMENTALISTS and COMEDIANS, | 


LARGEST AND BEST ETHIOPL COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Return of ry Popular Comedian, Mr. W. P. COLLLNS, after « brilliantly successful 


the 
First appearance of the distinguished Vocalist and Mr, 
Tickets and may be obtained at Mr. iitebalts Boral 
street; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, 


Ticket ~< 
The Christy Miustrels never out of London or « from theirown Hall ia 
London. . seheamees Manager, Mir, FREDERICK BURGESS, 





HRISTY MINSTRELS,.—“ Fairies of Dreamland,” “ Ada 
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| taken cf the fluctuations of the markets. It com comprieee Mienieets, trom the finest qualities 
to the strong, serviceable Blanket suitable for he nig ee) ore j alo Sheetings of every 
on, Se ee ee ee Cotton, grey or white, equally 
ou for public purposes ; Quilts, Table Lineua, fine fine Damask Tabie 
Cloths, eS services for Dessert, Dinner, Breakfast, &c. Irish 
Linens, Welsh Fiannels; Plain and Fancy Flannels, suitable for Ladies 
Dressing-Gowns, Winter &c. Prints in the newest patterns, Wuinoeys, a new 
stock for the present season. in all colours. Calicoes, stout and fine, for every 
domestic purpose, Dusters, Tea Cloths, &c, Selections of Patterns sent free by pos. 
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4 NATIONAL CHOBAL SOCISEY. _ Eighth Sanson, 186708 Conductor, Mr, "awe Now Piymoath "Bese 
. W. Martin. Organist, Mr, J. G. See and Chorus, 700, notin Gees Fiat | Okarito Waltshane 
‘The foll is the Scale of Subscriptions for Ten Grand Performa i— nstan Creek anuberik Picton 
ion { Ove Uulnes Nambered Beall Single Sat 8 Oo Oreymouth | | came Wailfagion 
tto [a cc ce . Family Ditto,for Three 10 10 0 —_ mn mame a herstones 
Ciass 2. f BS — r+ Shq, a ys 53 _ This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named places, and transacts every 
Class 3. f Five Shilling Bumbesed Galle ve Sagie Behoert . se ? s with New Zealand, on the most favoura).c 
oe, Family The London Office ives at interest for fixed 
Class 4. ae ae Aa _ a a ° tices a rece! — or fixe a x er 
A, + Tickets tranferable. beer! receiv: from Ten till Six ; as oy ee ‘ ’ 
ays, freon Ten tll Pw tive offfeam, 14, 1b, easter Hall fiest floor), where Janaary, |867. Managing Dir 
orice of che Hah may be seen ates which immediate application is J) -_——_- 
G. W. Martin's “ Messiah,” “Creation,” “Judas Mecosbeus,” HE GENEBAL AGENCY (Limited). 
“ Traci in Egypt.” pe per roe " full score, Solos and Ohoruses, Pianoforte Accom- 
pan post free 16 stampe Charts Neve Orewa, Rags W. Elphinstone U ey 
OW. hisctin's New Sous’ "I think of thes,” post-free for 14 stampa. eee een Charlies Bardley Wiimot, 
TRrrbere tne London and Wi , and the Metropolitaa, 
see. Sol icttore— Messrs. Caner Hooper Sat On 
Ww ¥, The Company afore Fl reliable information coocerning effecta tavestments ia, ait 
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Q PRISTMAS DECOBATIONS, 
Wo ee 
$2, Southampton-seeest, Strand, W.C. 
HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
Eh ae 


AGIC-LANTERN SLIDES.—The Patent Enamel, more 
of 








artistic and better fini at one fourth the cost of ordinary Slides, Lists 
subjects and prices on application.—J. BA RNARD and SON, 339, Oxford-street, London, W. 





artivtic teste, They are superior to 
Professor I epper, of the Royal Polytechnic 


AGIC-LANTERN SLIDES,— Box of Oolours and 


Materials for Glass Painting, with full Instructions, 9s, 64. The Pamphlet, 
by J. Latour, price 6d.—J, BARNARD and SON, 339, Ontord-ctrest London. 


AGIC-LANTERN SLIDES.—Onutlines on Glass, for 


inting a variety of subjects, price 3e, 64. and 6s. doren.—J. BARNARD and 
BON, Makers of the Patent Enamel Slides S30 Oxtord-strect, London. ' 
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peated, a valuable Index and Mottoes of nearly 
every family in Ireland, the result of thirty years’ r, 

pu and private records, windows, monumental brass, 
nd sources th: hout the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct 
crests should send name and county. in sketch. yo ph ~~) 6s. ; Arms, Crest, and 
Motto, bcautiful’y painted, 1%. with origin of fam{ly names ; wilis 
searched; arms q and im The “ of EBngravings, 
2», 64, pott-frea, by T. CULLETO. enealogist, Lecturer on , 2%, Cranbourn: 


street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 21s.; Crest on Seals 
COLLETON. | raver to her Majesty, 3, Cranbourn-strect (corner of St Martis'e‘iawer 
OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
Engraved with Crest, 42.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, £4 4a. 


he Hall-merk is the tee for pure Sas an ot ee © ficel 
piece of thread.—T. CU N, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, W. . = 
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Board of Trade, 95, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 
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THE cloud that rested so long upon Mentana has been lifted, 
and we are now able to see how the day went. It were easy, 
but unprofitable, to explain why mystery and falsification had 
their time ; and why, for a season, Europe was solemnly and 
officially informed that the Pontificals had defeated Garibaldi 
under the eyes of the French, Enough that the truth is now 
told, and boasted over. The ill-armed and ill-disciplined 
Garibaldini fought nobly against an enemy whom they might 
have defeated but for the potent aid of a third force, But 
while the conflict was doubtful there suddenly came into play 
the new and terrible weapon with which the French 
soldiery are armed; and, under the rapid, regular, and deadly 
fire of the Chassepot rifle, the red-shirts went down like 
corr before the sickle, It had long been said in military 
circles that we should one of these days see “a rehearsal of 
the Chassepot.” We have seen it, and the success of the in- 
vention is complete, The experiment has been made at the 
expense of the Italian revolutionists, and it may be that the 
memory of these martyrs of science will not pass away like 
the smoke that covered their death-bed. That, however, con- 
cerns Italy, to whom Mazzini is now raving to rise against all 
Principalities and Powers, that liberty may spring from in- 
surrection, Worse counsel could not be given at this hour, 
even by Mazzini. 

Those who prescribe to themselves the duty of justifying 
every act which has been followed by success are advancing 
reasons of much plausibility for congratulating all parties, 
even Garibaldi himself, upon the issue of the fight. We have 
nosuch vocation. We desire to see the temporal power of the 
Pope done away, but we wish to see this result brought 
about by dignified means, not by violence, and we should 
demand for his Holiness the consideration and the reverence 
which are due to an aged Pontiff who is regarded by millions 
as their spiritual head. Only because this respect was 
wanting, and because the means which were employed to 
bring about the fall of the temporal power were those which 
produced either fierce anger or deep grief in the heart of the 
Catholic world, and because their success would have pro- 
mised a reaction at no distant date, can we see any reason 
for the least satisfaction with recent events, They have 
bronght honour neither to the Governments of France nor 
of Italy, and they have brought death to hundreds of brave 
men whose lives should not, like the shield of Saal, 
have been vilely cast away, There is no one Power or person 
that has been engaged in the events which culminated at 
Mentana that appears to us in a position to receive congra- 
tulation, Even his Holiness, who is regarded as the chief 
gainer, and from whose throne the shock has for the hour 
been averted, may have “ gained a loss in implanting in the 





Italian heart the ineradicable memory of the day when the 
Pontiff—we doubt not, with befitting emotion—counted the 
hours while, almost under the walls of Rome, alien soldiers 
were slaughtering Italians. In watching a war of sentiment 
it were absurd to lose sight of what are called sentimental 
considerations, We might give but a passing regret to 
a scene like that of Mentana, after the fight, had the 
figbt been one of the ordinary character; but the carnage 
on that field will ever be associated by the Italians with 
a struggle for liberties which might have been won 
but for the foreigners who were invoked by the Holy 
Father. We repeat, therefore, that whatever justificatory 
pleas may be set up, there is, now that the whole truth has 
been revealed, no case for congratulation—not even to 
Garibaldi in his prison, for he must feel that he led a rash 
enterprise, and threw away the lives of his followers, 
knowing, as he did, that the army of France was at hand to 
reinforce the soldiers of the Holy Chair, and being too expe- 
rienced a veteran not to be sure that his volunteers must g» 
down in the fray. 

Battle is over, the dead are buried, and the Church has 
honoured her slain, and we may hope has been charitable to 
the souls whom her ally has sent to their account.,. The troops 
of the King of Italy have withdrawn from Papal soil, and all 
that there might have been of assumed displeasure on the 
Fwperor’s side at their having entered the States is forgotten 
in the lavish eulogy which a later despatch bestows upon the 
honourable spirit which bas dictated the withdrawal. Were 
an Italian General now to visit the Tuileries he would be 
received with princely courtesy. On the other hand, the 
French troops have orders to retire from Rome as soon as 
they can properly do so, and will for the time concentrate at 
Civita Vecchia. Premier Menabrea makes an earnest demand 
for the discontinuance of French intervention. He declares 
that the Roman question can be settled only by a sincere 
agreement between the King’s Government and the Holy See, 
that the September Convention has been a failure, that the 
interference of France was unnecessary and a deplorable fact, 
and that Italy is ready to defend the soil which holds the 
tombs of the Apostles, 

Not much sign of advanceis here, M. Menabrea says little 
that he might not have said a year ago, and which was not said 
at that time by his predecessors, The blood shed at Mentana 
does not as yet seem to have been a libation to peace. Weall 
knew—-as we all know—that the hostile attitude of the Holy 
See towards the sub-Alpine kingdom is the enduring obstacle 
to the settlement of the question ; but what has been done to 
alter that attitude? Antonelli knows as well as Menabrea 
what to think about the Garibaldian revolt, and the escapes of 
the chiefs, and the fast and loose treatment of the insurgents. 
Garibaldi’s voice through the window of the Spezzia prison 
will not efface the recollection of his words from the Floren- 
tine balcony. The Pope forgives nothing, nor, looking at his 
position from a point of impartial view, can we see that 
he is called upon to forgive or to make concessions, Al] 
was going well, his Holiness will say, when he was 
broken in upon by the red-shirts, whose burglarious pro- 
ceedings were winked at by the King. The Pope was for- 
tunate enough to get some good friends, who shot the in- 
truders, But what is there in all this to justify anyone in 
asking him to pardon his enemies, or to abandon a position 
which be knows how to keep? That is his question, and we 
are told that a congress is to try to answer it. 

All the wisdom which all the European Powers can supply 
is to be invited to consider what is to be done with the 
Pope. Not only are the Catholic kingdoms to send their 
representatives, but heretic Russia, Protestant England, and 
Mohammedan Turkey are to be asked what they think the 
best thing to do with the Holy Chair. The device 
has been proposed before, for other purposes, and 
its success has not been signal. In the multitade 
ef coursellors there is safety; but the bast inter- 
pretation of the words makes the safety belong to the 
counsellors, who are freed from individual responsibility. But 
we are assuming assents which have not been given. But 
two questions might be asked, in order to prevent the Con- 
ference, should it take place, from becoming a mere farce. 
Will the Imperial arbiter of the destinies of Europe give the 
Powers a guarantee that what seems good to them shall seem 
good to the Pontiff, and, in the event of the Conference 
deeming that the interests of the Catholic world aad the 
dignity of his Holiness may be preserved by the secularisa- 
tion of the Papal States, and the setting the Holy Chair in a 
sort of holy garden, to which a sacred character shall be 
assigned by the Pope himself and by the homage of all nations, 
will the Emperor undertake to enforce the carrying out of 
that piece of spiritual horticulture’? If not, we are all at 
foolish play. 
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hor mee by the Princess of 
Seige ssschee Onwajnsof own. ves, and ea pe 
eented to the by ‘4 > sees 
for India. Marchioness of Ely and Paget were in 
attendance, The Princess of Wales and Princess Louisa took a 
ean a a Gees ascend ty Pines Dain 
arove in the cutlegroweds. Later inthe day het Majesty, asm: 
panied by the Princess of Wales, drove ont. Princess ef Wales 
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Wales and Princess Lonisa, drove out twice, The Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Christian went shooting. This 
was the twenty-sixth anniversary of the birthday of tie Prince of 
Wales. The event was observed at Windsor with the customary 
honours. Her Majesty’s private band played in the drawing-room 
after dinner, where the ladies and gentlemen in waiting hai the 
honour of a the Royal family. Fhe following ladies and geutle- 
men had the honour of receiving invitations :—Major-General the 
Hon, A. N., a » , and Miss Hood; Lieutenan'-Colonel and 
Mrs. Ferguson, y Ewnily ur, the Hon, Florence and Miss 
—— Seymour, Mr. and.Mrs. Erskine of Cardross, Colonel H 
and the Hon. Mrs, Ponsonby ; M., Mdme., and Miss Van de Weyer ; 
Mr. Bates Van de Weyer and Mr. Albert Van de Weyer, Colonel 
and Mrs, G. Gordon, the Rev. R. Duckworth, and Mr. Woodward. 
The Ma and Corporation of Windsor gave a dinner at the 
White Hart Hotel. In the evening the town was illuminated. 
In the metropolis the birthday of the Prince of Wales was celebrated 
with the usual rejoicings. bells of the various churches were 
rung, and flags floated from the principal public buildings. In the 
evening the illuminations were very general, The tradesmen con- 
nected with his Royal Highness’s household dined together at 
Willis’s Rooms. At Sandringham the labourers and dep2ndeots upon 
the Royal demesne, to the number of upwards of 200, were enter- 
tained at a dinner, which was given in the Royal mews. The Rev. 
W. Lake Onslow presided. e festivities were concluded with a 
bonfire on the heights. At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, the inmates 
enjoyed their dinner, customary upon the occasion, of roast beef and 
plum-pudding. ’ 

On Binday the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess 
Christian, Princess i Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and Princess Henrietta of Schleswig- Holstein 
attended Divine service in the private chapel of the castle. The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ely officiated. The Duke of Cambridge left 
the castle, The Charcellor of the Exchequer arrived at the castle, 
and kad the honour of dining with her Majesty. 

On Monday the Queen, accorhpanied by the Princess of Wales, 
drove out. ter in the day her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Louisra, walked in the castle grounds, rd Stanley arrived at the 
castle, and had an audience of the Queen ; after which her Majesty, 
accompanied by Princess Louisa, entered the White Drawing-room, 
when Baron Dujardin, the Belgian Minister, and General Salomons, 
the Haytian Minister, were presented to the Queen by Lord Stanley, 
to deliver their credentials, 

On Tuesday the Queen, accompanied by the Princess of Wales, 
drove out. ter in the day her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Christian, drove to Cliefden and honoured the Dachess Dowager of 
Sutherland with a visit. The Prince of Wales hunted with his 
barriers. Princess Louisa walked out. The Countess Dowager 
Spencer and Sir T. M. and the Hon. Lady Biddulph had the honour 
of dining with the Queen. 

On Wednesday her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess of 
Weles, drove out. Princess Louisa rode in the Home Park. The 
Prince of Wales, Prince Christian, and Count Gleichen went 
shooting. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, and Princees Louisa of Wales, have left the 
castle for Sandringham House. 

Prince and Princess Christian drove to Hampten Wick on Wed- 
nesday week, and were present at the marri of Miss ily 
Mande (daughter of Colonel Maude, C.B.) and . Baird, eir 
Royal Highnesses afterwards honoured Colonel and Mrs. Maude 
with their company at the wedding breakfast. The Queen presented 
the bride with an Indian shawl, and Prince and Princess Christian 
presented a necklet and earrings of carbuncles and diamonds, 

The Countess of Caledon has succeeded the Marchioness of Ely 
as Lady in Waiting toher Majesty. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge left town on 
Monday on a visit to Lord and Lady Londesborough at Grimston. 

Prince and Princess Teck returned to Kensington Palace 
on Tuesday from Germany. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Count and Countess of Flanders 
arrived on Monday at the Clarendon Hotel from Brussels. 

There were great festivities at Harewood last week in cele- 
= of the coming of age of Viscount eldest son of the Bart of 








METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


The Princess of Wales — 7 eee to open the new 
Alexandra Park and Palace at Muswell- 


The committee of the Whittington Club have issued a new 
e, consisting of balls, concerts, and readings, for the ensuing 


will os full ‘ond 

both Houses ——Mr. Gladstone has issued a circular to his s in the 

House of Commons urging them to be in their places en next, the 

day fixed for the meeting of Parliament.——It is stated that the Addrew ia 

reply to the Speech from the Throne will be moved in the House of Lords by 
Brownlow, and in the Commons by Mr. W. Hart Dyke, one of ‘he 

members for West Kent. 


The funeral of Mr. Edward James, Q.C., M.P., Attorney- 
of the palatine of Lancaster, took place, on 
were 


law. friends of the family who also attended were Mr. Aspiaall, 
. Li ; Mr. Serjeant Burke; Mr. Clarke, Q.0.; Mr 
emple, and several members of the Bar. Mr. James Ae 

bronchitis or cold, but of a fever of a typ oid 





chair was taken by Mr. RK. N. Fowler. There were also t Lord J. 
Manners; the Right Hon. J. R. Mow’ . M.P.; Mr. MP. ; Sir C. 
Russell, P.; Colonel Hoge MP. ; ; Colonel 
Brownlow Knox, M.P.; Mr. Cubitt, M.P.; Mr. W. H. Smith, and other 
gentlemen of public ot 


The Lord Mayor's Show took place last Saturday—a “show,” 
however, no longer, as the big coach, 


way TR SA BES = 17) 
a more 
the old of civic state. have, gone the way of a good many mee of 
the Lord elect, and the Lord Chief Baron responded in a speech of con- 





an out, The right hon. gentleman said that, though he corld not 
congratulate ‘his endience on the entire recovery of the coun from the 
effects of the downfall of the great house of Overend, ond Oo., tt was 
some consolation for us to recollect that, so far as the of our com 
merce and the state of our revenues are concerned, England has no reaswn te 
be ashamed or abashed. The course of our commerce bas been steady and 
uniform, and the Exchequer is, “ without o’erfiowing, full.” With regard to 
the state of Burope, the sky is grey, and it wants sunshine, but there are no 
Clouds of a menacing character. America he believed that justice was 
now done to the temperate and friendly spirit in which has con 
sidered those questions which were once to be sourees of danger 
and there was every reason to expect that would be maintained be 
tween England and the United States those feelings of thorough friendship 
which be trusted would ever subsist between two countries connected by 


feeling which can mite nations. 
“The House of Commons.” 
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THE HURRICANE AT ST. THOMAS, WEST INDIES. 


Tur island of St. Thomas, one of the group called the Virgin Isles, with 
the isles of St. John and Tortola, a few miles apart from it, occupies the 
most convenient position in the West Indian archipelago for the ren- 
dezvous of the mail steam-packets and other vessels plying to and fro 
between this country and its colonies in that part of the world. It is 
here that @ frightfal hurricane, on the 29th ult., caused immense 
destruction of shipping, besides reducing a part of the town 
The news of this disaster was — to ~ by 
and was publi 
late edition. 


It a > i 
on shorevsome on the coast of St. Thomas, and others on the neigh- 
bouring islands. Two of the steam-ships belonging to the Royal 
Steam-packet Company, the Rhone and the Wye, were entirely wrecked, 
with great loss of life; two others, the Conway and the Derwent, also 


in our 
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o 
TOWN AND HARBOUR OF ST. THOMAS, WEST INDIBS, 


went ashore, and the Tyne and the Solent were dismasted. These six 
vessels were the property of the Royal Mail Company. The Rhone, 
which was one of the finest and fastest vessels of the company’s fleet, 
was a screw-steamer of 2500 tons and 500-horse power, and employed on 
the main line across the Atlantic. She left Southampton, under command 
of Captain T. Woolley, with the outward mails of the 2nd ult., and arrived 
out at St. Thomas on the 14th. Her contract time of leaving again with 
the homeward mails and passengers was the 29th, and she was expected 
at Southampton about the 12th inst. The five other steamers named 
were employed in the intercolonial service. 

It appears that the Rhone was lying in the anchorage of Tortola 
possage, off the island of St. Peter, distant about twenty miles from St. 

homas, as is customary when the yellow fever is prevalent, and that 
she had her steam up in case of being compelled to “ run in" by a sudden 
hurricane, but so sudden and violent was the storm that all the efforts 
of those on board to get her away were futile, and she was driven upon 








the coral reefs of St. Peter’s Island. It is feared that all on board the 
Rhone perished, including the post-office "clerk and sorter, from &. | th: 
Martin’s-le-Grand, who were in charge of the mails. The Wye ws 
wrecked on Back Island, the Conway went ashore on the isle of Tortda, 
and the Derwent at St. Thomas, The West Indian and Pacific steam-ship 
Colombian is also lost. 

The destruction of life and property in the island is very great. The 
Royal Mail —y my ye Douro, a sister ship to the Rhone, was to leare 
St. Thomas on the 4th inst., and is now expected at Southampton. 50, 

Our Engraving, from a sketch taken a year or two since, represents fe 
ordinary aspect of the town and port, 








SIERRA LEONE, 


Tux deliberations of a Parliamentary Committee on the administratire 
condition of the British settlements on the west coast of Africa h are 
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[INDIB8, THE SCENE OF THE RECENT DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE, 5 
board the } ately directed public attention to Sierra Leone. We present a view of s Alexandria to Suez is performed in ten hours, and usually in the night to 
from &. that place, tahen from a ship lying in front of the town. The British INDIAN RELIEFS AT SUEZ, . avoid the heat. The troops, while travelling, are in Leavy mehinn : 
Wye wa | territory here consists of a peninsular strip of land, about twenty miles | Tam new line of military transport service lately established between | order, with their rifles; they carry their rations with them; and it is 
f Tortds, | long and twelve miles bi which is situated between the river Sierra | England and India, by the Alexandria and Suez route, has been noticed | satisfactory to hear that their behaviour, in this over the § 
team-sbip | Leone and the sea, It is on the coast of Senegambia, in lat. 8deg.80 min. | by us on several occasions, and we have given some ustrations of the | isthmus, has in been quiet and 4 vernment 
north of the equator. The central portion of this district is mountainous and | five ificent steam-shi Sera Jumna, | of the Viceroy of to whom the railway belongs, has q 
eat. ‘The | the soil barren, but there is a belt of rich land along the coast, Freeto and bar—built for Len og of these ships are to ply = no pains to provide every needful accommodation, and has caused 
s to leare | the capital, where the Governor and his council has a population of | between ey Ale and three between Suez and Bombay y carriages to be built for this traffic. They were constructed in é 
mn, 50,000 persons, mostly of the negro race, The export trade of Sierra | or Calcutta, ing the troops relieved in India to come home and the | Prussia, being of the same pattern as those used for the conveyance of M4 
esents fe | Leone consists of teak and other timber, palm oil, hides, ginger, | reliefs to arrive in India within a month or six weeks, instead | the Prussian army ; each carriage holds men, having a door at each d 
ivory, rice, and pepper; but it has been kept by the British Govern- | of a the . voyage. of three or four months round | end, and thd creniete axe mane so accessible from one another that an : 
ment of late years not for the sake of commerce, but chiefly as a | the Cape Good Hope. e have now engraved a sketch, | officer may pass through the entire length of the train while in motion. : 
station for the naval squadron employed to suppress the slave trade. | by our correspondent in Egypt, representing the arrival of the | Some of the carriages are furnished, also, with reserved places for the non- : 
The cost of maintaining this West ‘Afican settlement alone, in a most | railway train at Suez with the second battalion of the 60th Rifles, who | commissioned officers who are to overlook the soldiers while on the road, 
nistratire | pestilential climate, has amounted to not lees than ten millions sterling | had been wy from England to Alexandria in the Crocodile, and were | Having reached Suez, the men of the 60th Rifles were regaled each with ' 
rica hare | since 1787. passed on to Suez in the first days of October. The journey from ' a good cup of coffee, and embarked on board the Euphrates for Calcutta, 
i 
' > = 
NE, VEST COAST OF AFRICA, | 
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MEMBERS OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Some representatives of the le will, perhaps, fiad the winter 
Session a relief, as it gives them a chance of escaping from their 
annual “ Kotoo” before their constituents. Many a minor member 
will rejoice to reassume what —y | be called his independent lobby- 
strut, and to give an order for the gallery which he knows will 
of no use, with an air of condescending generosity, tosome of the 
very persons before whom, in his borough, he would have had to stand 
bowing, with bended knee and breath bated, so far as was con- 
sistent with getting his humble speech heard. Some gentlemen, 
however, have not availed themselves of the opportunity of shirking 
their electoral anniversary, and there has been rather a large 
crop of extra-Parliamentary deliverances in the last few days. 
Naturally, amongst those to whom attention would be given 
would be Earl Grosvenor and Mr. W. H, Gladstone when 
they sppeared in public at Chester; but the occasion was 
one in which, so to speak, they were not on their responsi- 
bilities, for it was at the ceremony of dedicating a park to 
the use of that famous old to the gift of the Marquis of 
Westminster, that these members spoke. As it was, therefore, there 
was no expositiou—if so unlikely a thing was expected—of the 
pure condition of the little party of which he was the head from 
ord Grosvenor; but he euntaed himself to some amiable, not to 
say filial, remarks, which were of course in place, while politics 
would not have been, As to Mr. W. H. Gladstone, he has the 
doubtful advantage of being the subject of great expectations ; for 
it is sup d that he will follow in his father’s footatep3 as a public 
man, t present, however, he does not seem to develop any 
tendency that way, and he is, perhaps, wisely ploying a waiting 
game. As a speaker, even at the dullest hour, the House as yet 
knows him not ; and, so far as opinions can be gathered from a mere 
inspection of his outward man, one would say that he seems to have 
a certain solidity about him; and, on the whole, a guess 
might be made that he would eventuate some day into a safe 
and useful Under-Secretary, unless, indeed, there is beneath 
his present aspect a latent store of that vis vivida which 
characterises his father. In his speech at Chester he showed in 
some degree that be is not wholly without imagination, for he 
stated that it appeared that Lord Westminster was regarded in 
Cheshire as little less than a patron saint. Perhaps a few observa- 
tions, evidently born of his recent tour in Ireland, may be taken as 
suggestive that he will, having a basis of personal knowledge on the 
subject, break ground as a member on the Irish questions which are 
imminent, 

It will hardly be disputed that in the last Session Mr. Childers 
held the post of deputy leader of the Opposition. His assidaity was 
ceaseless, and his official knowledge was shown to be astonish- 
ingly great, far beyond what might have been expected in an 
ordinary way after two or three years’ service in public departments, 
In many respects, Mr, Childers is a coming man, and no Liberal 
Ministry could be taken to becomplete without him, and not the less 
because of his admirable tact in dealing with the House, Few finan- 
cial Secretaries to the Treasury have managed the House, which he 
was often called on to lead at extraordinary hours, better, or so well, as 
he. Ere long nothing less than the presidency of the Board of 
Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet, will be equal to his pretensions, 
Almost alone amongst the Liberal ex-Ministers, Mr. Childers has 
delivered a programme of policy for his party; and this he did, 
almost exhaustively, recently at Pontefract. With no uncertain 
sound, he spoke of reforming the Reform Act of last Session; of 
education, ef organisation, of public offices (has he a scheme for 
this 7), of Ireland and the trish Church : and, in fact, all the topics 
of the day ; and, what perhaps is creditable to him, he still believes 
in Mr. Gladstone as a leader, both in and out of office. To an easen- 
tially working, painstaking, cognoscent, and fine-tempered public 
man, who is sure to get on in the regular steady way, all that can 
be said is—to use an Irish phrase—more power to him ! 

It were a shame if in this record one were to omit mention of 
the superb deliverances of Sir John Walsh, in Radnorshire, who is a 
link—one of the last—between the modern and the pre-reformed Par- 
liaments, It is not Sir John’s fault if it is not remembered that he was 
an active opponent of the bill of 1832, and moved an amendment 
which was, as he supposes, nearly fatal to that measure; and, with 
that memory, one cannot but be amused to see the way in which 
this honourable and rather grandiloquent member—who retains 
that style of oratory which is sup to be of the Pitt and Fox 
period, and of which the latest but one Marquis of Lansdowne was 
the ultimate complete professor—proved to his own satisfaction that 
the new Reform Act was all that his soul could desire, This is 
remarkable testimony to the success of that education of his party 
of which Mr. Disraeli boasts ; for of all his scholara one would have 
thought Sir John Walsh the jeast teachable—for reasons sufficiently 
obvious, though not connected with his temperament, which is genial 
enough, But Sir John would seem to be absolutely outdone by 
Sir Lawrence Palk, who, not denying that he is a convert to the 
doctrine of OConservative-Radicalism, as illustrated by household 
suffrage, with characteristic bluffaess protests against having been 
educated by Mr. Disraeli at (this is a joke) Dotheboys Hall, but that 
he has been long undergoing a process of self-instruction, which, 
curiously enough, led him up at exactly the same moment to the 
conclusion at which his ostensible leader had arrived, 

The earnest efforts which are being made to get up Conservative 
working-men’s associations may by some cynical ns be supposed 
to be the result of a fright into which Conservative leaders have got 
at their own doings. ey have made the working man a power 
in the State, and em pe | desire to cajole him into the belief 
that in sheer gratitude he ought to abnegate his new fanction, and 
put himself into the hands of the Tory registration agents. To some 
such end individual members of the Cabinet have lent their 

rsonajl aid, Mr. Disraeli did his part at Edinburgh Sir John 

skington, with such an ob gree: y dared to reappear in York ; 
and later still we have Sir ord Northcote at Bratol, and Lord 
John Manners at the Crystal Palace. One scarcely recognises Sir 
Stafford in this particular speech. The jubilant tone was in strong 
contrast to that dead-level — and that voice in half mourning to 
which one is accustomed, and there seemed to have been almost a 
departure from that solemn air of respectability which the Secretary 
for India wears in common with the typical model first-class clerks 
in the public offices. He was so unsteady as to suffer himself to 
declare Bristol won from the Liberal party at the next election, 
ard thus brought down upon him a reply in the news- 
papers from Mr, Hen Berkeley, in whom there is much 
blood left 7, se which puts the case of Sir Stafford out of 
court, As to Lord John Man it seems that his peculiar style 
did not vary when he was ng nominally that class for whose 
happiness, as exemplified in Maypoles and a reprodaction of Stratt’s 
“Sports and Pastimes,” he was ardent in his salad days. For Lord 
John presented the anomalous ance of an amiable and rather 
weak-voiced gentleman, cursing (there is no other word to express 
one’s —e every one to whom he was speaking. Here, as in 
the House, when he strives to be satirical, he was only strident in 
tone and bitterly personal in allusion; and his assertions thst the 
Reform Bill was a Conservative say | pure and simple in motive 
and in execution, sounded like a series i asseverations. 


nobody minds—the feeling being that his bark is worse than his 
bite—it is probable that, although he may not have done the 
Ministry any good as their representative at 

not do them any particular harm, 


If it be possible to langh the impression which is said to be 
abroed amonget the elestees of B that 


y: tfeahnes aout his jokes 
a 


geverally far as one can make 
out, Mr, Osborne is in a state t ; he 


or . 
that for an indefinite Mr. Osborne, as a public man, will con- 


om? be, what ey Smith sneeringly called Canning, a joker 
of jokes, 


NATIONAL SPORTS, 


Tre backers of the favourites raised their heads at Liverpool once 
more, and brought it off fifteen times. A better meeting has 
scarcely ever been held at Aintree, and the weather was strictly in 
keeping. Mr. Topham must now be convinced that the summer 
meeting should be decently interred, and that he should rest content 

which he receives at the spring and the 
estmoreland and Ken 
with whiie braid,” threw in for four small sta 
uis and Marchioness fame, was once more 
as a winner, The Autumn Cup produced some excellent 
ting, and the winning stable made as 
Mandrake'’s and Corporal’s form as Mr. Graham's stable did about 
Regalia and Caithness, Mr. Smith took £10,000 to £1000 about the 
latter from his owner, on condition that he had the entire control of 
the horse. The borrower knew more than the stable about the 
relative form of the chestnuts, as Caithness finished a good fourth, 
i ding to Cannon—every conceivable dis- 
appointment in the race. Dalby, 8st., was only beaten by a head 
for second place; and the public trusted the favourite yellow jacket 
on Primate in vain. 
third and probably the last time; but Knight of the Garter proved 
himself a really good horse, by giving the winner a stone and 
running him to a neck, Mr. Topham’s handicappi 
Nursery Stakes was even finer than it was in the cup; and the 
four first finished within half a length. Evelina, the winner, is ua- 
sey by Hubert, and not by Kettledrum, if the eye be any 


bookmakers seemed to 
here was some spirited 


t a mistake about 





Neither “the upper ten” nor the leadin 
care about Shrewsbury joys this year. 
racing on the first day, but the Queen’s Plate was in keeping with a 

meeting of 1850, which occupied about 
ere neither Mandrake 
(Cannon), nor Christmas Carol (Challoner) would force the pace ; so 
they cantered, and walked, and trotted two miles, and then the three 
Cs pulled up and had a little amicable conversation. 
topics were exhausted Cameron set his chestnut a-going, and Moose 
could never quite reach him. As for the great “flake second” to 
Gladiateur, he was “ a bad third.” 

The Champagne Stakes entry (57) is, we believe, the best on 
record, The respectable listers are looking anxiously forward to the 
reversal or confirmation of the Doncaster decision in the Queen’s 

and have opened a commission exchange, or junior Tattersall’, 
in Faringdon-road, instead of doing the dreary peripatetic business, 
Turf statists are so eager to be at their winter accounts that, although 
there are two meetings still on the list, they proclaim Fordham far 
ahead, with 142 winning mounts ; and Ken 
respectful distance, Old Saccharometer 
season, and has been 
who owned his sire, 


race at the York A 
eighteen minutes! 


and Butler second, at a 
retired in his seventh 
by his breeder, Mr, Eyke, 
The Marquis of Hastinga’s stud of 
thirty-one in trairing and twenty-one yearlings will be sold by 
Messrs, Tattersall, at Danebury, on the 23rd inst. 
among the lots ; but, of course, a heavy reserve price will 
Strafford retires this season ; Blair 
the Highland Society have determined to give £50 as a thorough- 
bred sire prize when they meet next year at Aberdeen. 
Joseph Hawley’s yearlings, three colts and two fillies (one of them 
an own sister to Rosicrucian), have gone up tothe Baronet’s private 


urchased for 1200 


Lady Elizabeth is 
thol’s subscription is full; and 


Four of Mr. Hobson’s yearlings were brought to the hammer on 
Monday. They realised 765 gs., considerably less than a third of 
. more than that gentleman gave 
wminster from Entremet. 

The sculler’s race for £100 a side, between W. Sadler and Kilsby, 
over the usual course, came off on Tuesda 
description, as the former won as he lik 
The race between Kelley and Joseph Sadler excites increasin 
The betting is at present slightly in 
ampion, but offers of fiveto four find plenty of 


by a dozen lengths, 





SHREWSBURY MEETING.—Monpay. 
Abbey Handicap.—Adamanthea, 1. 
Cleveland Plate.—Python, 1. 
Racing Plate.—L’ Africaine, 1. 
Stewards’ Cup.—Scipio, 1. 
Queen's Plate.—Mandrake, 1. 
Carnival Nursery Handicap.—Paganini, 
te Stakes.—Bounceaway, 1. 
Nursery Handicap.—Retirement, 1. 
Wynnstay Welter Handicap.—Wild Moor, 1. 


Sir Oliver, 2. Deceiver, 3. 


Pocket Hercules, 2. 
Elegance, 2. Belmont, 3. 


Wrekin Stakes.—Liddington, 1. 
Battlefield a: ig 1. 


ng, 2. Hopvine, %. 
Enville Plate.—Parma, 1. 3. 


3. 
Cheddington, 2. Rob Roy, 3. 
Epigram, 1. 
County Members’ Plate.—Purveyor, 1. Queen 
andicap Sweeps 
Acton Burnel Stakes —Herennianus, 1. 
2. Captain Kidd, 3, 
Hanteman, 3. 
Maid of Burghley, 2. 


Hawkstone Welter.— Vixen, 1. 
‘orester Plate. 











. Bive have been convicted 
aguire —has received a free pardon 

the Crown. remaining four lie under sentence of death. Seven 
have been found guilty of riot and assault, and have been seatenced to penul 
servitude for five years. 


The trial of “General"’ Halpin before the Dablin Special 
He was found guilty. bat 
Costello, tried, last week, 


i 


one of whom —Thomas 
The 












Richard Moftis, the East-End licensed victualler who 
pon hye} attempted to set fire to the public-house of which 
py tS _ Ne eridemn iat he Thames Police Court tor 
adduced, and the scoused was committed for trial’? = Cap ee 








MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 
NOTWITHSTAN DING that the Paris Bourse has been far from that actu 
purchases of stock have been only the Consol Markee bes” — at this 
week, anda advance has been quoted in prices. The of stock in the hands 
of the jobbers will shortly be reduced by the AT CRS TS 
account of the ri} Fund. On Monday Consol, Money, at oupd 
Conts have to 93 to 934 ; and Bills prem 

Bank rock has continued firm, at 245 to at * Most poy ES a od cote 

Ithoogh the ions in them have been only moderate :—India Stock may be quoted 
at 221 to 223; Ditso Five per Cents, 114§ to 115§; India Bonds, 53s, 
P 1034 to 104}, and 108) to | 


e have no to notice in value of money in the Discount Market, The . 
of unemployed capital is still great'y in excess of the demand. In Lombard--treet AA 
best short paper is discounted at 14 to 1) per cent, The quatetions for six months’ bills 
are! to Saat cuat, Spe Stab cere NEES Ga eae uses are still giving only | per 


cent money at * le 
About an average quantity of bullion has come to hand, chiefiy from Australis, 
is some See eepent purposes 00 fog to Seton aoe The demand will, 





still 
in all probability, continue, as is still en immense q of grain 
the Black Sea 4s well as from Australia and Chill. Advices from New York 
® further decline in the valac of breadatuffs, In October the Som 
wheat from that port reached 1.600000 bushels; of flour 100,000 b. These 
heavy exports, at a time when cotton is coming forward freely, must have 
the effect of reduci * shi of id from America Our own cora 
trade has become heavy and drooping ; nev rtheless it is generally admisted that we stili 
require a very manse nay of foreign food to meet the consump. 

oree 








alight advance, At New York. on the 1th inst, the price of gold was 139}, t 
pom bop) ged The latter quotation very little profit oa gold 
At an adjourned meeting of the holders of Greek Bonds, the by the 
Greek G of the were couditionally agreed t>. The 
esa Be ton of certain securities, and an in 
Fund, et end of five years, from £5000 to £20,000 per aunam, 
T ex: ave contiaued quiet. At Paris the price of money remiins at 
If to 2); at Vienna, 4; at Berlin, 2]; at , 3 ; at Hambarg, 2; and at St. retere- 


burg, 9 per cent, or 2 per cent above the Bank rste, 

It is stated that the 
——~ posewes in this country. The capital is £600,000, upon whion there will be am 
) srantee, 
D ad-foterim dividend of 10 per cent per annum has been declared by the directors of 
Trust and Company of Aust ia. The Hond Government Railway 
Loan has been quoted at 3 w 34 premium. 

The steamer arrived at St. Nazaire has brought £240,000, partly ou English accouat, 

many instances an advance has 





per 
ané Tarkish of 1365, §; and Mexican §% Un the other hand a fall of 
Bonds. and cent in the pout; Revotins Pri Lael 


uy ovu 
tures have declined 4; the Viceroy Egypt's Loan, §; and tan of 184!, 
Six per Ce wry, th in rip | of "he a de: 
nD ; ; 6; jan, 1864, 84g ; 
Ditto Debesitares ik Tealian isa ) a; Roastan, 1630 a0, ore : 
: nish, 35 itto New ; Di wificates, 
inh Barks, Le Ditto, 1845, 33}; Mexican, 14] to 15h, oo 
merican Securi he hat 


ve been somew heavy, a6 yeoe have had a droo 
tendency, We quote United States 5-20 Bonds, Pee le Ratlway Shores, 47 nt. 
Illinois Central, 47 to} ; Atlanticand Great Western Debentures, $1 to 85 ; amd Cons olidaped 
Mortgage Bonds, 19 to 2, 

But transactions have been recoried in Colonial Governmnt Secarities, bat the 
quotations have been firmly su Canadian of January and Jaly nave beea done at 
an advance of § per cent, the price being 102); C zion Six Re © ats, 14/4 82, have morced 
111; New Zealand Five per ita, O45; Australian Six per Cents, 107 ; Victoria Six 
per Cents, I-91, January and Jaly, 119) ; Ditt», April and October, 110}. 

int-stock Bank Shares hi been rather 
10s. in London and Westminster and Union of London, which are now quoved at 714 to 
In the Miscellapeous Market financial shares have been 1 i. Int 


Financial range from 24 to 2} dis.; London, 24) to 23) dis.; General Credit 2} to 2 dis, ; 
and Credit Foncier, 6] to 6) a Atlantic Telegraph Shares are firm, at 3ivo 35; the 
it 








6% a; 
— 2 a egy | 16}; — i 4 ~ oo S™ es Discount, 11g ; 
it Indias Irrigation, ; and Viceroy of Egypi's ortesee, . 

Railway Shares have roled ex heavy, and an almost fall hes taken place 
in the quotations. Caledonian Stock has been pressed for sale owing to the late repor: 
issued by the directors. 

Tre Vicworia Station and Pimlico Railway Company offer to convert their outstand 
debentures, wr ich rank as a first into a fou~-and-a-half pa cent perpetu 

of their due dats. 


The tr return of the Great Northern ¥ week shows an increase 
£4026 over last year ; M an increase of 21131; the G astern, of £540; the 
Great W n, £2906 id the London and North- 

Ordinary Stocks and Shares.—Bristol and Execer, 82 ; yg Great Rastern, 

t Northern, gh. LN ul Dicto, B, 124; Great ; 
shire and Yorkshire, 121g ; London N 


Mi; eatern, ; Lauce- 
gt ee | 113} ; London and South-Western, 
79; Manchest«r, Sh and Lincoln, 474; Metropolitan, i214 ; Midland, 116) ; North- 
Berwick, 99 ; Disto—York, 90 ; South- 

—Bombay, Baroda, &c., 193] ; Bast Indian, 110) ; Great Western of 
Canada, 16] ; Madras. 104 ; Scinde—Delhl, ! 

The return of the Bank of England shows the following results when compared with 
the previous week :— 


Avdecrease of circulation of ++ £470,893 | A decrease of other securities of.. £106,906 
A decrease of public deposits of 251,736 | A decrease of bullion of ee se eo 
A Gecrease of other deposits of .. 55,313| An increase ofrestof .. .. . S4oe 
A decrease of Governt. securities of 573,000] An increase of reserve of + « Sarre 


The circulation, peg | Bank Post Bills, is £24,783,830 ; — deposits amount te 
£5,145,163; private deposits to £14,601,673. The securities held represent £29, 49,449); 
and the stock of bullion is £22,238,806, The rest stands at £3, 066,949. 


THE MARKETS, 


Cons EXCHANGE (Monday).—There was & moderate show of samples of 
and Kent on the stands to-day, of fair average qualicy. The demand fer both re@ 
and white parcels was very inactive, and prices gave wa, oe rome, In for-ige 
wheat a limited business was conc’ at « similar decline in 





extensive, and the of the sample: was inferior ; D1 sores were down 





operate their 
Sour hove boon very lacus, copesieliy of Russian, welch oold se 
v v sold oa 
easier terms made flo © cuspaateeld tn pebet, d 
Arrivals this Week.—English and Scotch : Wheat, 36); barley, 140; malt, i? oxta, 
10 . | flour, 650 eacka, ish : 10; oats, 999 gra. Foreign : Wheat, 7; 
barley, 290 ; oats. 15,160 gra. ; flour, 11,080 sacks, 
English.—Wheat, 64s. to 73s. ; barley, 38s. to 45s. ; malt, 50s. to Tia. ; onts, 23s. te 35a, ; 
} peas, 43s. to 58s. per quarter; dour, tot. par 
of Grain, — 70a, 14. ; barley, 430. 44; a 14 , 
u eee bald Leo ese Whee oF art? barley, 73,703 ; ost 73 juarters. 
— heaten beead in the metropelic are from fed. to 10}; 
ve been very dull, and to effect sales lower prices 
ere unaltered. In clover seeds very 
little was doing. 


White turnip, Se. to IAs. ; swede, I6s. to 198.; winter tares, Gs. 64. to Ta. 64 per 
; canary, 605. to 70s. ; 2s. to 34s; hempseed, 40a, to 424. ; Linseed, 


crushing." don. to 66s. ; poe, So Se ees 
£10 0s, to £11 10s, ; foreign, £9 to £11 10s ; rape cakes, £5 10a. te 


@ fair inquiry for most descriptions, on previous terms, The arrivals of 
on @ 8 fair average scale 
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inactive, and have been barely maintatned. 
Galy oF ited quantity is on offer, 
has 80 ty the harirg only 
at 
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to £4 4. ; clover, £3 to £5 Sa; straw, £1 105, te 


Se, 
«—The public sales of ¢ lonial wool are progressing slowly, and there is « down. 
a ! fm the values of most descriptions, especially] of Cape, with which the 
rey lye of potatoes on offer, and there is a good trade at 


marta, woth at Kime aed abroad, bare ruled and 
favour of Best Kent pockets may be quoted at £8 10a to £ii ia 
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has declined to £95 Ss, ; Baglish brown rape ts 5 


ane on the aed soonetat oll are a foreign, £41 to £42 coal anda 4 
bc OT aa 
- ~ ; 
Hetton, Ms. 94. ; 18a. 9d. ; West, 4s. 34. ton. : 
Metropolitan Market Nov. See wee bat 
Pay Dy all moved slowy, ah Monday ca tency 
top was Os. per 8 ib Downs and half-vreds wore at pre 
at barely **stionary Te Doty Ot ect 
Vd 4 ALL, The qutations ranged from 4s. 44. te ba, 44. 
Gea ewe eee Ta mulch cows, very few 
fim Be OL to a OA; prime large ouen, te, BA toa, Oa! prime Seete, ta. "8a, te 
se Maa afiated Ties ER Seed lft, ALS he 
coarse-woolled ditto, 4a, id to 4s. 64.; prime Southdown may et tN 
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NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers and Boskasllore it Bae te Princess of Wales 
and the Boyal Famil: 
ATOHARD and CO,’S STOCK includes 
the following: 


very, fro ; 
on Bites aes Lay Say pl in cases suitable for Christening 
veya © Presents from | guinea to 12 
the new Christmas Books. 


London : 187 Ww. 
(A Liberal Discount for Cash.) 
Seventeenth Thousand ; Two Engravings, 5¢., 


SEQUEL TO “ MINISTERING 
CHILDREN.” By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH, 
SEELEY, JACKSON and HALLIDAY, 5', F.eut-strect, 


E HUNDREDTH - THOUSAND ‘OF 
MINISTERIXG CHILDRWN. By MARIA LOUISA 
LESWORTH. 8'x Enpravirga; Se. cloth, nd 
SHELBY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, &4, Wh Fleet -etreet. 








Second Series of SUNDAY ECHOES 
URS ; & Tale illustrative of the 

Cx tech! By Mra. CAREY ®ROCK, , cloth. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Plest-s 


A Seventeenth Thousand of 


SUNDAY ECHOES IN WEEK-DAY 
b HOURS : being a Tale illustrative of the Collects. By Mrs. 
ARBY BROCK. Crown Svo, Sa, cloth. 
BBELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, SA, Fleet-street. 


NEW EDITION OF MARRIED LIFE 





AMPSON Jaw and 00. 8 a asW NOVELS. 


obtained a: 
viata GUARDIAN ANGEL. J By OI OLIVER WEN DELL 
. ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By F. W. ROBINSON. 


a — HUNCHBAOCK'’S CHARGE. By W.CLARKE 

F — DYOTT. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 

Fe 5 NORWOOD. By HENRY WARD BEEJH&R, D.D. 
London : SAMPSON vate! — ~~ * queens Milton House, 


HE CHROMOL ITHOGRAPH.—A Journal 

of Art, Literature, » Dosssation, bay. the Accomplishments, 

Leading Feature : Profuse I tustration in Chromo’ t —y Wx 

most beautiful and weaned ef all 

~ - in November, Art in its bi, r will ve ilinserated, uy 

ithogra —— Paceimiles chotve Works the greatest 
Painters ~ Oil and War Colours, ont os 

branches of art which are mplis) will be 

* y treated ty t > fu Newing ‘sminent me 

. Lands Mr. Professor 


cape Painting, by Senior 
[ Pain’ te Ladiccomva Memb of of ~y New 





7 
Water-Colour Society, ‘wow lenin as an anus ont pre-eminence 
ass teacher are 0 well kno’ 
& Flower « Fruit ‘Painting by Mr. T. Griinland, the ablest 
ont in $e 
ood Car ) Le. and the Cal ateral a, by Mr. George Alfred 


Measrs. “iad é. Audsley, whose ifi- 

cently moa ee have gained — ori wihe eae. 
hese various il contribute reg: larly illastrations, 
which will form full- 


descriptive Wraneh, the hi corr ing in the most tsttractive oa 
in every bra: highest pat 


Dresser, who has selected 
llustrations bent the Paris Exhibition, which he will alao describe, 
The Jourra), “ The 
text and three 


a, will be weekly, 
snd contain 16 as «Promelitharraph 
alone ve 


for 64. Annual subscribers of a., 
an absoluce facsimile in 
the rll pros Wy ‘A 


oe on SSpsilestion te Wh %. Ube arsat raise of EheJou roa may be 

Rewy this Dey, price 2a. (sent post-free for 24 stamps), 
M* RECEIPT - BOOK. A Treasury of 
servir 








more than fix Hundred Receipts in Cooking and Pre- 
. Com Ned. entirely from Private Resources and lersonal 


BTENTS Fish— Fish Saaces —Made Dishes of 
Fish—Sancee—M Made D'shes—Made Dishes ot Mutton and 
Lamb—Poultry—Made Dishes of Poultry—To Dress Rabbits, 
Pigeons, Lerks, &c —Gaeme, F sy &o 
Pies — Cw — Savoury Dishes — Potted Meats— Pud- 
a eet —— Ww 
Pune — Liqueure— {Som Wines—Saltirg and 
Pickles, Ketch faleds te 


Le &c.— Vegetables and Salads 
Brew Cookery Tnval' 
GROOM BRIDGER and SONS, 5, Paternotter-row, Londo, 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d , post-free ®., Coloured Plates, 


RS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSE- 
HOLD MANAGEMERT. New Edition, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Shortly will be published, 
BAVES FROM A JOURNAL OF LIFE 


from Wea to leat eat Edited 
London : SMITH, ELDUR, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





ANOVER SQUARE, the New Magazine 
of Music, Réited ty Lindsay Sloper, ig now ready, and may 


had 
reland. Pri { 
Is Lenten: “ssn DOW™S and PARRY, Hanover-square. 





J ANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER 

contains a New Piano Piese by JULES BENEDICT, 
WS AND "sors. “The entire , is in the highest 
artistie and imaginative Daily Telegra ph, 


ANOVER ey for NOVEMBER 

ow Seng Oy RTHUR & SULLIVAN, WHAT 

frre BIRDIE wy? “Ni onins, conld possibly be 

more simple than the melody, and = ae y could more exqui- 
sitely translate the gentle words into music.” 


ANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER 
engipies a Now Sts te SEE Ly yo 
~~ by ney a A play it.”—Musical Wood tind 


|e et SQUARE for NOVEMBER 





does not 
Beasie Bell,” which a it within the TL 
of every one, | fn iteclf 6 charm. Eee Queen. 





NEW MUSIC, 

Me: .—DUFF and STEWART forward 
usic at half price, for stamps oe pest-etioverion. The 
feations, as well es the best editic ms of standard works, 

alwaps in stock), Ox Oxtord-street, W. 


THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 





HE FLOWER-GIRL WALTZ, By 
before his Imperial 

the Sultan at the Grand 1 at the India House 
aoa and ae mnie waltz of the even’ It is now 


played vers are or Duet sent for 24 stamps. “The Flower- 
song, 18 pM ged and STEWART, !47, Oxford-street. 


L A MURSKA VALSE.—Fifteenth Edition. 
4 CHARLES qonvanrs celebrated Valse, LA MURSKA. 
sel Set 


ood Brawany, 147, Oxford-street, W.* 





NEW MUSIC, 


y 2¥ PIANOFORTE MUSIO by 
RIDEAM—JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE 0 desert, 





Ss wade on the populer Christy Minstrels’ 3s, Also 
ne follow “transeribed for the a Le 
Fethe,” mt fr the “Pianetorte-—" ome a2: 


“When 
ia Zephyr’ ; By with asd G0.7'23, Bishopagate-street Within, 
RAVIS’'S AMATEUR ORGANIST may 
fo Byuiy tre Besta, &, cod: or in Seven V 


be had 
tant, 12s. each. tromage and extraordinary sapeies 
of this beautifol apd class Work has caused several imitations. 


The nobility, , and musical public are most respectfully 
solicited to Vides * Marie's 's Amateur Urganist.” 
Lordon: BREWER andvo., 23, Bishopagate-strest Within. 








HE BARMONIUM MISCELLANY : a 
Selection of Sacred and Secu! 
ly for the Harmonium, yo 





O IN THE MORNING QUADBILLE, 


itions, arranged 
In ‘Twelve 
Numbers, price 3s. each. 
BREWEK and CO., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 





MARRIOTT. Quadrille on Popular M isa 
success. It is frequently heard at “Two in the morning.” 
or Duet, 24 stempe.—DUFr and STEWART, !47, Oxford-street. 


Pom AND ZEPHYR. Vocal Duet. By J. 
¥. See, tact fall vo beam po for Soprano and 

“Avery duet.”—The Victoria Mageaz' 
Sent for 16 stamps.—DU Fr and STEWART, ie 7, Oxtord- street, W. 
IVE IN MY HEART AND PAY NO 
Song. 


LOVER'S Irish 
Joa pablia,As Etion {nt the Key ef F, for voices of limited 
18 stamps.—DU FF PR and STEWAB®’ BT, l4/, Oxford-at, 











ANOVER SQUARE, for NOVEMBER. 


i Hen! ¥ good paper, of 

rears wld for ove illing, ie marvel of 

a it R + wee ye pieces 
oe rr hereas they are here 


ieei bray fae and Panay, 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW epaeruss ANNUAL. 
In November. Most profusely Illustrated, price is., 
HE “BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 
Will be the most lavishly illustrated and best ever attempted. 








'M A TIMID, NERVOUS neg Song. 
By J. W. CHERRY. fe 2B fo 0 vers quastep, 8 
ay anlbrowane, 1d. sey ete st ort fre 





RAMPTON’S SPRING MUSIC. -FOLIOS, 
These useful Folios, which su binding, may 
Durr and SEW ART, 1, Ortord-strest, W. 


ARVEY’S NATIONAL IRISH, SCOTCG, 
gn WE WELSH FANTASIAS are now as Pianoforte 


for qe price, Lt fANS and Co., 
32, areyll-corest, SS Tocet cee, 








OLLY’S a emttnng 1 ela a charming 


unas A Seoent ioe ct fer little ladies ny oui ih 
e 
2 JoOusN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 





Just published, price 64., by post for 7 stamps, 
IMMELL’ 8 ALMANAC, Shakspeare's 


Seven Ages of Man, beautifully illuminated, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; and ry Cornhill, 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 


art. Note-paper and envelopes s 
m inated in the most elegant style. At Rodrigues’, 42, 


VISITING-CARD PLATE ENGRAVED, 











EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 

at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly. Ls ay and 

Ormouln Suites for the Boudoir, Toilet. and ; ands 
variety of useful and elegant Hovelics suitable for ~- t+ 


ODBIGUES' DRESSING-CASES and 
VELLING DRESSING-BAGS, with silver of 


Purses. le ene Kt Rodrigues’ “ts, Plevedilly. 
p®* SENTS for ALL OOOASIONS, 
at moderate prices. 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
94 and 25, Oxford-st., Londen 


BITING and DRESSING atte 


all kinds), 
PABKINS and 
COTTER, octets, Ww. 


peeetarns, DESKS, BOOK. SLIDES, 


PARKINS and GOTTO’S, 
27 and %, Oxford-at , W. 


(pauote and BRONZE ORNAMENTS, 
CARDTRAYS. 


PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 
24 and 25, Oxford-st., W. 


PUBsEs, POCKET-BOOKS, CARD- Gases, 
SCENT-BOTT' 


PARKINS and 
OT is eatnaet, © Ww. 


Bz PRAYERS,CHUROH SERvaves. 


PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 
__ %, Oxford-st, nom 


























BERTONS V1 EVERYDAY roceaPal Conky Book ovr pe Ly pe 


DEBTOR'S ERGLISHWOMAN'S COOKERY. Is. 
WARD, Lock, and TYLER. Paternoster-row. 


HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK FOR LADIES, 
Gilt e¢ges, 7s. 64. ; per post, Se., 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN'S DOMESTIC 
x beeutifully-coloured Berlin 





MAGAZINE. New Volume, 8 
Patterns; Co Fashion Pintes ; 300 of 
Dr sera, Berlin-wool Work. co ; Six Fall- 
ph Drewes; Hints on = rn 
neetal beck in household.” onda Warp, Loox, 
TYLER, Warwick House, y 


With the December Magazines, No, 1, Ome Penny, 
Beas .. JOURNAL of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, ADVENTURE, and ROMAYCR, 
cgote: Wasrp, Look, and TYLem, Warwick House, Pater- 
|. on application. Specimen No., per post, two stamps 

ICE,—Second Edition, for the Present 


mh Walks, Driven, et History. "b. Route to 





Nice, & and of des the new 
Orst-class Hotel, on the Promenade des facing the 
oe 


London : GROOMBRIDGR and SON8, Paternoster-row. 


IMPEDIMENTS IN aie ready, Sixth dition, 


gar tongs eet Dee and STUTTERING: 
Le Raher of Ph By am 5 pet Ne 
ee or. Minute Pailonopber” 
Price la, 64., 
HEALTHY SKIN AND HGHAIR: 


4a Prevention 


Le GARDEN ALMANACK for 
1868, —Now thoroughly revised and 


year, 
Price Is. Is, 14 
isproved Pr pas Ih enemy 


R4rsaaus PROPHETIC MESSENGER 
for 1698 will be ready carly in November, 





c. 
Hpeech 











Tv. T. LEMARE, |, 


paraLies 
Messrs GABRIRL 





DENTISTRY, 
1815) 





Now published at 84., per port 44, 


TOOTH yy tied i or 
Locally pike RSKRLL, Den 
+ all ent J ot the 
“street, Bond-stroet, 


AINLES& 


An 
SIMPRIN, MARSHAL}, 
Anthor, at bis only re 





P#oTocRaraic ALBUMS, to last for 


(a cholee of 3000) 
PARKINS and 
orca cutee, ¥. 


yf omoenan, CREST, ona AD ADDRESS 


at half price 
PARKINS and 
CBee. tate 


ONOGRAMS (Incomparable), New 
M Soie meme Ee 
1 Herailic Designer, 407, Kingreroad, Lonton, AW. 


even? FRAMES of the 
Handsome Gilt Frame and 


= Seer ge Ae ae ae 
GPECIALITS FOR OLOOKS, 
Sar hee 
F1400CK, BOBBROOK, ana co, Limited 


onus in BR RL een 


b  bearsgcn and BIRTHDAY GIFTS, 
in 18-CARAT GOLD, 


=| = at 








Best A~ 






































ARVEY’S NATIONAL rBié SH 
FANTASIA, on “ Rowse young Guam.” “ Believe me 


stamps from RV ANS and 00., 32, Argyll “Garry Owens” fre for 


"SOR sooTod 





ARVEY’'S NATIONAL 
PANTAms, on“ pty bp braces,” “ Auld Lang 
Scots wha hae,” <3 24 stamps from EVANS and Co., *, 





ARYEY'S NATIONAL WELSH 
FANTASIA, on “ The rising of the lark” and a | 
ee oe pe from Evans and CO., 32, Argyl!-stroet, 


ARVEY’S NATIONAL ENGLISH 
FANTASIA, on “ Rale Britannia” and “God Save the 
wd a for oan from EVANS and Oo,, 32%, Argyll- 


ARVEY'sS GEMS OF IRELAND, 

containing Tre for be tan once thro’ Tara's halls” and 

Patrick» Day.” —o stamps, from EVANS and Co., = 
Argyli-street, Rewent- 








ARVEY'S GEMS OF SCOTLAND, 

soups, from HY ast nnd Qo Atgyll-atret “ We're a Noddin’,” tows 
(nearty opposite the Corinthian Basnas. 

UHE'S SCOTCH FANTASIAS, 4s, each. 

, “Auld Robin Gray” and “There's nae luck ;" 

Haze’ idesn and ‘Campbells are sare comlt No. 3 


wha hee” and “ Reb * No. 4, “ Calier "3" each 
free for 24 stamps, from EVAN® and Co., 32, Argyli-street Ww. 


ENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, 3s. each. 








Mat mM 4x fey? pn — 
ee aie 32, Argyil-etreet, Regeat-strest, W. 

THES GARDEN OF ROSES. By VIRGINIA 

ome yy is fascinating Song is success 





me for Two 
Geo. Fred. Wen; No. liad, 
for 19 stamps. 
MUSICAL BOX. price for Pisno. By IMMANUEL 
So Og Gapatinns ot * 


evoked 
TS WISHING Ca By W. T. WRIGHTON. P. 
Charles Mackay, Se. ; free for 19 etnias. ee 
in the liveliest song of the 
Liebich’s very successful concert. song was en 


- SS 
Iiy Yodemanded et Here Lisbiek's 


BRINLEY RICHARDS — = i" ms; 
Duet, 4. each ; Ditto, Four Men's Voices, 34 ; for 


wi ty 2 t inetndiing the publications of all the 





HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY IN 
ENGLAND. & a half Poat-free, 
“Dia cons and OO. (removed tol, 38; Ontord-strest 
RTHUR LLOYD'S NEW SONGS, 
was always fond of Soldiers. 
for (original Edition). 
Master. 
Each free for 18 stamps,—D ALCORN, 351, Oxford-strest. 
NEW QUADRILLE 
OT FOR J OSEPE | moa is a 
MARRIOTT. Free red 
DALOoRE Ay Coomovel tah 
NEW yr 
Non kar FOR Dye pepe COOTE, Founded 














ENT, "Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 


feet eee eo 


BRISTMAS eS OBATION for 
io Twigs for he 4 


eyewear ness 


E IN TIME,—CHRISTMAS- TREE 
pag eaereees Rowse Sng 
Disirtesroa ses ae 


DR esta GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Gold by all Stationers throughout the world. 








HyAseowon TUTOR, By J, T. STONE. 
Method of F 


from 
ew Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 
BREWER and CO., 33, Bishopega 


ENBY FARMER'S NEW PIANOFORTS 

BR Price > A the most useful 
Instruction Bock for the Piancforte we have s>en.” 

Sonne JOsEPH WILLIAMS, Cheapside and Holborn-bara 


INGING THROUGH THE BAIN. Ballad, 
wes SMART. Price 3 Mdme. Sainten-Dolby 
London: Soesru WILLIAMS, 133, Ohespelde; and ti, , Holborn - ~bare. 


CANNOT MIND MY WHEEL, MOTHER. 
Bellad. By G. ay Price 2s. 64 Singing with great 


applause fi 
London : 4 41 Witt AMS, 11, Holborn bars ; 133, Cheapside. 


SWEET NIGHTINGALE, sung by Mdme. 
the most popalar 


m, vgn nightly encored, is one 
WILLIAMS, 193, Cheapside and 11, Holborn-bara, 
ITTLE CLABIN A'S LESSON-BOOK for 
Parts | to 4, 3. 64 


el) that is essential to instruct the ohila.””— 
Globe.—JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Cheapside, and bare 
H ALF-PAST NINE, Song. B , 
MACFARREN. A very charming song, and is fast be 
coming popular.—Vide Price &. 64. Compass, D to Bt. 
m: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


fy yt GRAND MARCHES, b FRANZ 
SCHUBERT. Transcribed ter tho Piane ty BS NST PAUER 
Triumphs) March, Jieoch of the Knights, end uneral March. Sa 


” Se 
; and 11, Holborn-bara 





of the 
JOSEPH 


* Recollection 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, ima, Chea; 


Righih Bes Edition. Sang with immense success 
Miss Susan ss Mies Elena Angele. Post-free for —y 4! 
i Oxford-cireur. 


ABBATH MELODIES, By R. TOPLIFF. 
» Renee 


ho. 3 "Run 


Cran BR's COTTAGE PIANOFORTES 





aot 2a, Léa. 18a, and 20a per Month 
s OariguEs ‘way be Tilred at Be., Se, 00d Bia, pee 


Month, 
as X sad GRANDS (6 ft. long) may be Hired at (ts. and 
PIANOFORTS FORTES for HIRE PRoanwoos, COLLARD, 





and PLE Prices from Is. to £5 Sa. per 
ry te Tonton Kc. 
& West-street, Lg = TN 
Donegall-place, 
Cre and CO, (LIMITED) LET ON 
BIRE PIANOPORTES for THREE YEA after which 
FURTHER PA 
o' 


AYMENT WHATEVER, the 


wOUINEA 4 PLANRETR 
C-OUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


co GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE =|. 8 
SEW OnAND 


None but a best Instruments ent out. Fianotirtee Gy he (atorie 
makers bing entirely excluded om the 


S34 RTERLY terucits is ai IN ADVAYCR 
PIANON OT and 200 KRGENT-STRERT, © 
207 and Ww. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE and for SALRB, 
Sh, Ovens Patsounp-cntoet Lay er SS and 2 
ferry-road, Westminster. - 0 


10 ca per annum. 





LANOS. 16.— Easy Term Terms.—Choice and large 
—MOORE and MOORE, 100 sad 


105, Ue, Bicbojepate weet, Wich ‘Within, MALS 
USICAL BOX DEPOT for NICOLE 


FRERES' celebrated Instruments. selection 
of Boxes playing the most yy tint of Tames e and Prices 
gratis and post-jree.—11 and 12, Cornhill, London, 


Woe tes TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S Patent, 
Se eh ee eae 
cies elec "bar Pw nay, Lk Preparing nw work eperiily 
ant i, Dornere-ctrest, ade w. 

HE “VOWEL” (Paris Prize Medal) 
ASHING-MACHINES. 











Ww Ladies should usint 
yee Oo. Paes wg tt wi Wi a 
chester and Dubiin. 
ro 
THE CROSS OF THE EGioN OF HONOUR 
THE oF THR 
Geovns and BAKS8EBRB’'S 
THE HIG 
nowin use inal! 








ad 


London. 





ae GaLar. 


N™ FOR areata, By COOTE, Founded 


= Ebi ©o., 31, 


7 repeats = NEY LATENT 
Cleck-stiteh), £ —1 and %, Cheapeldp; and Regent. 





FOR JOSEPH POLKA. By W. 

= oppee Seren Pre te Yo 
vr ww. 
by HALF PRICE and Post-free. 


epitons eageee 








este fv 
2, 
BTZMARN'S 16-Gaines PIANETT 
tsaim stocts, Bey we ly Hint to. toapee thee 


ings free. A -1_ vr 
- _ on 
Portman -aquare, Loadea. a 





Y22* GARDEN REQUISITS 
KEPT LX STOCK 


CARTERS NEW WAREHOUSES, 

~s High Bolbors, Lookon, W.C. 

ARTERB'S DUTCH BULBS. 
BOX of DUTCH 


| 
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THE LATE EARL OF ROSSE, 


Av obituary notice of the late Earl of Rosse, Baron 

Oxmantown, Knight of St. Patrick, who died some 

days ago, at his town house, in Dublin, aged sixty- 

seven, — in our last publication, This dis- 

tinguished nobleman, whose family name was 

Parsons, was a member of the House of Commons 

from 1821 to 1834, and a member of the House 

of Lords since 1845, being elected in that year 

one of the representative peers of Ireland. He 

was President of the Royal Society and Chancellor 

of the University of Dublin. He stood high in 

hie own neighbourhood as a good landl and 

country gentleman ; but it is by his great merits as 

a practical astronomer and as a patron of astro- 

nomical science, more especially as the constructor 

and proprietor of the most powerful telescope in 

existence, that he has gained a world-wide renown, 

The matchless instrument erected by his Lordship, 

at a cost of more than £20,000, in the park adjoin- 

ing his mansion of Birr Castle, Parsonstown, 

in the King’s County, occupied sixteen years 

in its construction, under the noble owner's 

personal direction and superintendence. It is a 

reflecting telescope, consisting of a 5 um or 

mirror, 6ft. in diameter, placed at the lower end 

of a huge tube, which is suspended to massive 

scaffolding, between piers of solid masonry, about 

50 ft. high, with step-ladders, platforms, and gal- 

leries affording convenient access to the point of 

obeervation near the upper end of the tube; as the 

astronomer, while using this kind of telescope, does 

not look towards the star or other celestial object 

itself, but looks into the interior of the tube, and 

sees the image of that object reflected upwards from 

the mirror. The manufacture of the circular disc of 

bronze, measuring 6 ft. across, and weighing about 

four tons, with a very slight concavity of ita upper 

surface, which must 4 shaped not exactly as part 

of a sphere, but must depart from the spherical 

proportions only to the ten-thousandth part of an 

inch, was a most difficult task of metallurgy; and 

the history of Lord Roase’s studies and experi- 

ments, for the pu e of solving this problem, 

shows him to have "bees a man of ingenuity 

and extraordinary perseverance. In e@ pro- 

cesses of compounding the metals, designing the 

mould, casting the bronze, grinding and polishing 

the mirror, and in contriving special machine 

for these last operations, the Earl of Rosse too 

the most active part, himeelf ordering the workmen, 

and constantly superintending their labours, After 

many years of toil, frequent disappointments, and 

the spending as much money as would have pur- 

chased a fine estate, he achieved a perfect suc- 

cess, He made, likewise, another reflecting teles- 

cope, with a mirror 3ft. in diameter; but it was 

by meams of the great six-foot telescope that he was enabled to 
carry out a series of observations of the remotest star-clusters, or 
nebulz, reported by him to the Royal Society in 1861, and published 
in their Philosophical Transactions, The general reader will find, 
however, in Mr. G. F. Chambers’s compendious volume of “ De- 
scriptive Astronomy” (recently published by Macmillan and Co. 
for the delegates of the Clarendon Press in Oxford University) an 
account of the most important of these observations, beautifully 
illustrated by a set of wood engravings which show the appearance 
of each nebular group as viewed by Lord Rosse, compared with 
the imperfect view of it previously obtained by Sir John Herschel. 
The difference is particularly striking in the case of the so- 
called “crab” nebula in the constellation Taurus, and in that 
of the “dumb-bell” nebula in Vulpecula; while the discovery 
of the spiral or whirlpool nebule is acknowledged to belon 
to Lord Rosse, It is probable that these observations may | 
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THE LATE EARL OF ROSSH, K.P. 


to the explanation of some of the most we, Bo 
relating to the constitution of the starry heavens, rd Rosse 
was a man of whom the Irish Peerage and the whole nation in the 
United Kingdom may well be proud : his example has done honour 
to his native country and to the present age, as well as to his rank 
and station. He is succeeded by his eldest son, hitherto known 
as Lord Oxmantown, who was born in 1840. 

The portrait of Lord Rosse is engraved from a photograph by 
Maull and Co, 





BOATS FOR THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


THESE = - vessels, a skiff and a canoe, purchased by the Empress 
of the French at the late Great Exhibition, were exhibited by the 





celebrated boat-builders, Messrs. Searle, of Stangate, Lambeth ; 
both are built of bird’s-eye maple and the finest Spanish mahogany, 


— a 


a LA 


LL Ay fft 


eKIFF AND CANOE FOR THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 


with gilt mouldings. The dimensions of the skiff 
are as follow —) 21 ft., beam inside the row- 
locks, 3 ft, Zin., depth 12}in. Thecanoe is decked 
with cedar, is 14 ft. in length, 2ft, 2in. beam, and 
103 in. depth, with paddle 7 ft. long. Both are most 
beautiful examples of form and workmanship. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 


the young = of =, or 
ing as he is iplomac 

reigning under the name of ms, ie! the Gran 
Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, and niece of the Czar 
Alexander IT, took place, as our readers are aware, 
in the Imperial Chapel of the Winter Palace at St. 
Petersburg, on Santeg,. Se 27th ult., at eight 
o’clock in the evening. e Em of Russia and 
most of the Imperial family, with the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, elder brother of the Royal bri 
and the Duke Charles of wig- Holstein 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg, his uncle, were present, 
besides the parents of the bride and an illustrious 
company of princes and ~~ pobles, courtiers, 
and official ns.  newly-married couple, 
whose Portraits are engraved on our front 
are both very young ; the bride, eldest daughter of 
the Grand Duke Constantine and of the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra, née Princess of Saxe- Alten 
was born Aug. 22, 1851, consequently she has 
scarcely cntaned her seventeenth year; the bride- 
— a son of the King of Denmark, was born 

—_ 1845, therefore he is not yet twenty-two. 
He is | er to Princess ar, wife of the 
Ozarewitch, or Crown Prince of Russia, and he is 
also brother to the Princess of Wales, His Por- 
trait is from a photograph by Disderi, 


MUSIC, 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre Malle. Kellogg, our 
new American prima donna, appeared for the 
second time, on Saturday last, as Margaret, in 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” and was, if possible, still more 
warmly received than on the first night. During 
the previous week the following operas were 
| ts >On Monday, “Semiramide,” with Malle. 

tiens as the Babylonian Queen, Mdme, Trebelli 
as Arsace, Signor Bettini as Idreno, and Signor 
Gassier as Assur ; on Tuesday, “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with Mdlle, Sinico as Lucia, Signor 
Tombesi as Edgardo, and Signor Gassier as En- 
rico; on Thursday, “La Traviatia,” with Mdlle, 
Kell (asecond time) ; and on Friday, ~ Norma,” 
with lie. Titiens, Mdlle, Sinico, Mdlle. Bau- 

meister, Signor Tombesi, and Signor Foli, The house has been 
full every night. ° 

The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last was as attractive as 
these admirable entertainments usually are. It included Weber's 
overture to “ Preciosa,” Beethoven's eighth symphony in F, Molique’s 
violoncello concerto, performed by Piatti, for whom it was expressly 
composed, and the overture to ‘‘ Prometheus "—not Beethoven's, but 
written by Bargiel, a com of the Schumann school, and a 
musician apparently of merit, though Beethoven’s charming work 
would have been more y welcome. Among the vocal pieces 


there was a new ballad, “ Little bird, so sweetly singing,” composed 
retty 
d on 


by Mr. G, B, Allen, and sung by Mdlle, Liebhart—a very p 
composition, very prettily sung, aod very warmly cnpinndel 
tenth seasou of the Monday Popular © 
Monday last. These concerts are now of world-wide renown, and 
it would be unnecessary to give any account of their nature or plan, 


ts com 
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It may be sufficient to say that the concert of mening puteing was 
evidently the beginning of a prosperous season. was 

and in every corner we saw the familiar faces of persons 
distin; ed as artists aud amateurs, eager listeners to the refined 


and entertainment provided for them. The programme of 
the concert was as follows :— 


Songs {vc tay Dew” | Mr.Cummings .. .. Sterndale Bennett. 
Fan Sonata in C major, op. 78, for pianoforte alone— 
Mame. ArabellaGodiasd sss se Smubert, 
PART II. 
bonata in D major, op. 12, No. 1, for te and 
violin (first time at the Mond: Popchar Concerts) — 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard fa +» Beethoven, 


Duet, “ Per valli, per boschi”—Miss Cecilia Westbrook 
and Mr. Cummings .. oe +. oe ee oe 
oes D minor, op. 76, No. 2 hg violins, viola, 
ee re erie tie 
Beethoven’s Serenade Trio, with which the concert began, is in 
the author's earliest style, having been published at Vienna in 1797, 
when he was but a little turned of thirty. In form and manner it 
reminds us of Mozart; but Beethoven's own genius pervaded it, and 
perhaps he has never, during his whole career, produced a more 
exquisite work. It is well known to English amateurs, and has been 
several times performed at these concerts, but never with greater 
effect than now. Schubert's Fantasia Sonata, now performed by 
Arabella Goddard for the second time, called into action the fair 
pianist’s highest powers. “Of all Schubert’s pianoforte works,” 
says Schumann, “it is the most perfect in form and con- 
ception,” It comes nearer, indeed, to the standard of 
Beethoven than any pianoforte music of the present period, 
and the audience listened to it with enthusiastic ight. 
Beethoven’s sonata in D major, for the piano and violin, is 
another are Sees of his earliest style. Its execution by 
Mdme, Arabella dard and M. Straus was a highly finished per- 
formance, and its reception by the audience showed that Beethoven's 
old productions can never lose their youthful freshness. The vocal 
ion of the concert was of even more than usual interest. 
endelssohn’s pathetic “‘ Swedish Winter Song” was song by Miss 
Westbrook with true feeling; and Sterndale Bennett's two little 
ms enchanted everybody. We need ecarcely add that Mr, 
edict acted as conductor with his usual care and ability. At the 
second concert, on Monday next, Mendeleeobn’s newly-published 
pone work, the eighth book of the “ Lieder ohne Worte,” is to 
performed by Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 

The Philharmonic Society of Liverpool stands in the highest rank 
among our provincial musical institutions, whether we regard the 
grand scale on which its concerts are got up, the quality of the music 
performed, the character of the performers, or the taste and intel- 
ligence of the audience, In all these respects this society may be 
compared without disadvantage to its great metropolitan rival. The 
society's ninth concert, last w was an entertainment of more 
than ordinary excellence. The orchestral pieces were Mendelssohn's 
ow ey in A minor, Spontini’s overture to “La Vestale,” and 

feber’s to “Abon Hassan”—all executed with admirable effect. 
There was, moreover, a pianoforte concerto—that of Mr. Benedict, 
in E flat—magnificently played by Mdme. Arabella Goddard, for 
whom it was originally composed, and who has introduced it on 
several occasions, with eminent success, in London and elsewhere. 
The Liv 1 amateurs unanimously confirmed the verdict of the 
Crystal P; Philharmonic, and Birmingham Festival audiences, 
one the work and its gifted interpreter with genuine en- 

usiasm. The concerto in E flat bids fair to make the circuit of 
musical Britain ; only, be it observed, it requires an Arabella Goddard 
to do it entire justice. In the second part Mdme, Goddard played 
Thalberg’s t fantasia on “ Masaniello” marvellous 


fact that the si were Mdme. Trebelli- _~, or Bettini, 
and M, Gassier, Her Majesty's —_. » we also two 


Mr. Aguilar = his second pianoforte matinée at his residence 
on Wednesday last, The programme was as follows :-—Sovata in F 
minor— ven ; “ Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude,” Har- 


pas) See Tien By ae aren: 
frena Aguilar ; Sunset glow Révérie 
Aguilar; Idyll (Vales teillantes—Agailar. Tao aeces waaseaoetel 
to the doors with fashionable company. 
Mdile. Maria the young Seats, who was 

favourite at the Palace Concerts, lately gave a very success- 
ful concert at The programme included Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” Liszt's Fantasia on “ Don G a prelude 
and fugue of Bach, and pieces of Spohr, Schumann, and Weber, 


THE THEATRES, 





in the p ig he ee te a 
chased, Mr, (Mr. Parselle), who has a and 
faithful wife (Miss Fanny Gwynne), of whom he is both proud 
and have a man and maid servant, Parker (Mr. 
James), and Jenny (Miss E. Johnstone), in love with each other, the 
man as his master. Goldsworthy, coming 


elopement between Arthur Honiton (Mr. Marray) and Jessie 
luck Funny Hughes), who seeks the ald of her friend Mr 
Drewitt, in boy's and thus gives some ground for her 
husband's suspicions. Goldsworthy has already, by a benevolent 
farther implinted by lending his trap or the and is now 
escape of Jessie 
oes in London at the own chambers in Pieeeahaies 
the infinite of Mrs, (Mrs. Manders), the 
landlady. Here . ee with, in 
Alderman Bluck (Mr. H. J. Turner) and a detective (Mr. 
Collier). Here all kinds of errors are committed, and’ poor 
Goldsworthy is baited as the profligate of three women— 
Mrs, Drewitt, Jenny, and Jessie—and has to endure the abuse of 
Mr. Drewitt, the drunken Parker, the mistaken Honiton, and the 
sternly Mrs, Cumberly. ‘The tangled skein at last is un- 


| 
i 





OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


LORD RONALD DOUGLAS HAMILTON. 
Lord Ronald Douglas Hamilton, who died, an 
, was the fourth son of 


Mr, F Hamlet Monday, and intended to have 
Satng thee Taste Vins cin teen content 
Mr. Ryder advertises 


reopen the theatre shortly, in favour of Miss Vestivale, 





Malvern, of gastric fever, 
Hamilton, second Marquis of 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by his wife, 
daughter of John, sixth Duke of 
17, 1849, and his untimely demise is the cause of the deepest 
family and friends. 


New East London : ece, by 

. Travers, entitled “The Last Moment,” which, full as 

position for some time. 

t Miss Helen Faucit commenced an engagem 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. The play was 
Faucit’s Portia is i 











Merchant of Venice ;” and 
equalling the best performances of her earlier triumphs on the stage. 


~ie 


ae 








ptain Castile 
on the side of the Prince Don Carlos, in the Carlist war. He himself was born 
in Spain, in 1808. He entered the Spanish army early in life, and became a 
Colonel at five-and-twenty. In the Uarlist war be declared 


and was created Count of Lucena on his ha 


M. SCHOUMOFF, Et. Petersburg. 
shall te 


ways soceptable—have reached us 

ence: one 

CG BB, Dondee.—We 
match. Do those 





Captain . 

he was appointed Director-General of Infantry. Being i upli 
spiracy at the beginning of 1854, he was com to himself, 

soon afterwards left his retreat and put himseif at the head of the insur- 
rection, which resulted in a change of M 

to compose a new one, in which O'Donnell hes 
some time the two chiefs agreed, but at length a dispute arose, and aftr a 
duration t:e whole Ministry resi 
nistry. He re-established .he Constitu 
as @ natural result Narvaez returned t» power. 0’ 
again on July 1, 1858, and formed one of the most succersf.1 Spanish Govern- 
meuts of modern days. The remarkable event ot his administration was the 
war against Mo.occo, in which O'Donnell won « great victory on Feb. 4, 1860, 
and on the 6th Tetuan was captured, and eventually a peace was imposed on 
Morocco. He was promoted to the rank of Field Marshal, and created 
of Tetuan. He continued in office till 


here else, hat she should not maintai: mabticnt f the in Espartero being 

w t L) not oe pu ition 0! 

FH it appears to us that White, with the b the dep.rtment .f War. For 
Chess Cinb” may confidently reckon on our 

their new club, It would be well for . 

Seas ets Ales hah ree Se now 

ab,”* 


a ciesie aetehaiie ta adiienetmentnne de-ascurae meetin iedtnednemnads — a 
-* 4 ~~ and . Ss st 


February, 1863, when he resigned in 
usal to dissolve the Chambers, and was 
ral Since then he has been 








SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 1236, 





with Pa 
plies with 4 Bto Q Béth (dis. 


A he play eg Kt x Sengiey 
‘4 roqea 4.QtoK 4th (ch) K moves 
5. Qtakes K P. Mate. 





tinues with 3 Q takes B ; & Q to Q Sth (ch), 


R 
the Kook, White plays 


(c F 3 QtwQ osm 
KF. ate.) 4 Q tanes R (ch), and mates nme mora) 


(If here Black 2 B takes B, White con- 





PROBLEM No. 
By Mr. W. GRIMSHAW. 








a branch in Austria, also of high military renown. 


SIR MATTHEW SAUSSE. 
Sir Matthew Richard Seusse, M.A. oe 








Lodge 

Sir Matthew's father, was a grand juror 
also of Toulouse, in France, 

of de la Saussa: © Sar some yenen popenting bia Coe. 0 ease me 


born in 1809, and was educated at 


5 ed, 
youngest daughter of the 

mature death is deeply lamented by his family 

acquaintance, to whom be was much and deservedly 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS, ESQ. 


William Saunders, Esq., barrister-at-law, who died at Southport, Lancashire, 
on the 29th ult., was member of a highly 


Eeq., a of the County Court of Somersetshire. 























WHITE, 
White, playing first, to mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN 8ST. PETERSBURG. 
interesting specimen of Russian chess, played between Mr. V. MiKHAILOFF 
a Mr. N. PETROWSKI: the former, editor 


‘Amatny 
Petersburg chess journal no longer ) ; the latter, amateur 
well known in Russie for his profound know! ese prebiemn. 
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LATE. — GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
im ited) A. B. Sw Sons), Manufacturing 
pg 12, Cornhil}, London (opposite the Baak), The 
wrought SILV SPOONS RKS. fiddle pattern, 7s. 42. 

PF ounce ; Queen's 7s. 60. per ounce. Many other 

ecently finished, plain or highly 
Fiddle Pettern. C2. A 6 & | Gusen’s Teter. Os, ian4 
3 —— = = 8 oe ble © .uwee 
12 Dessert ie 3°. 7 6 8) 12 Desens to BH. 976 
13 Table Forks 30 .. 11 © 0/12 Forks # ..15 0 0 
12 Dessert Ditte 20 .. 7 6 8) 1 Di Ss .976 
_2 Gravy ms lO .. 313 4| 2Gravy Spoons 12 .. 410 0 
_i Soup e 10 «» 313 4) 1 Soup Ladle lh ww 436 
Hf yt o- 318 3 Hoy tto a o- 416 4 
* t) « 1 0 4 it 8 it) « 2 2 

1 Fish Slice (pierced).. 210 0] 1 voy t — ad 350 
3 Tea me 610 wg 318 4) 12 Tee 14 os 5 4 0 
) Pair r Tongs .. O15 O} 1 Pair Tongs .. 1 0 
A Pamphiet, iliasirated with 300 Engray containing “ne 
of Tea and Coffee Services, and other les a in 


rnishii ison # ti T post-free to f the 
ae es pplication, or pos: any part o 


For the use of committees, a work is published, with large litho- 
Sraphic drawings of plate kept wendy tee Sussentuiien. 


[¥ PORTANT to PURCHASERS, 
During extensive Alterations to Premises, 
MAPPIN and WEES 
Table Knives and nd Outle yi Say description 
Blectro Silver, Plate : 





of best quality, 
Dreseing-cases. Treve)ling-bags, Fancy Stock, &c., 
ata aonh potestion @ 
e 


from current prices, 
al 
77 and 78, Gatesh-cteett, w.c, 
London, 





INNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, 
snd TOILET SERV ICRS.—-The pDewest an ars 
always on view. Every description of CUT TABLE GLASS in 











The stock is d admirably su for parties f 
nisbin eat Ko wold oak a ler arge assortment of We ORNAMENTAL 
combining bovelty with beau! Ee 
aa — ou’ * 
ALFRED B. PEAR 2, Laden hi BO. welished 1760, 
ARDNERS’ GILT DINNER SERVICES, 
Richly Enamelled, HY £4 48, 
—453 and 454, Strand, Sf-..5 (four doors = 
igar-square), 


ra ETZMANN and co. 'S NEW CATALOGUE 
is the mest complete extant. Rt} ey 
tiem, and port-tfea, 67,68, 71, ing porch Or Grail a odon WW. 
| Va and 0O."8 TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 remains unrivalled for 


years, 
and cheapness. The Stock is extensive and com ~ 
achoice suited to the yer ery 





























Iyery Handles. ad] sd adiadiad vy 
Table Kn per dow 40/160 ts 30/28 0/320; %0 
Dessert ¢ 120)120/)15 0/180) 20/27 0; 310 
Carvers, Joint, pé pate | 50| 66] 66) 76] 90; 96/16 

Electro- p Lamps, 


Baths, 
Ranges, Fenders, Firetrene. Tron Bedateads, g r and Tin Goods, 
&c, Beane and post- free. Established a. p. 1 
and Co, (46, King William-street), L London Bridga 


OSOTTI’S NEW PREMISES. 
Rm and Gilt ge Articles, The 











est extene ‘ive assortment in the kingdom 
Thirteen ae abe and 9A, Oxford-street. Manufac- 
tories adjoining. Bstablished | 872. 
OVELTIES IN FU BNITU BE. 


Cabines and Dunsboer at oy ry tbe ten best 
Ls ae a t 4 
Parisian and + manufacture for ria 


Th p homey 397-8-9 7 St Oxford-street, W. Mann- 
factories adjoining. Established 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
a 7 soasnne Lae MONGER, by Appointment to SA 
© ce of Wales, sen ogue presto ond pont- 
couteins upwards of 600 Illnstrations of his unrivalled Seack of : 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 
Nickel Silver and 





POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


Children’s Diet, 
POLSON'’S 
CORN 


FLO! 
for all the uses 
to which hota 


and 


Bere 
Bm BeYs 


Brews 


Browse 


and 


POLSON'’S 
CORN FLOU 
—— 


and 


POLS ON'S 
Shad yu, 


and 


POLSON. 
CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 


and 


Beer 
BBers 
Beever 
Beers 


BBRowN 


and PO 


LS ON’s 
CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
a 


and WN’ 


and 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


Blancmange, 

POLSON'S 

CORR FEOun, 
Puddings 


POLSON’S 
co 


and 


Brows and 





and 


Brown 


makes 
Light Pastry. 
and 


B2owsx 
Brown 
Brows 
Brows 
Brows 


Btows 


CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 


and 


and 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 


le 


POLSON’ 


and 


and 


and 





Britannia Meta) Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fen: ders, 

Marble or -pleces, 

K i uchen- 


Clocks and Candelabra, 
Bathe and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Bed- room Cabinet Furniture, 


Tar ic &e. 
with List of Prices anc Plans of the Twenty Large Show-rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W. 3, and 4, Newman- street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's place ; and. 1, AL -yard, Lo’ yndon. 


JPOONS and FORKS,—RICHARD and 
JOHN SLACK, Manufacturers ant Electro-Platers, so! _ 

an inspection of their Stock and Prices; article warran 
havea strong coating of pure silver over Siac =’ Nickel ; the fact of 
CF tks, Su years’ ny ts Ty yh proof of its durability, Table spoons 
or for 3 dense 30s. ; tea, 12s. 
3 free. Catalogues, with 350 En- 
9 9 post- free, — oThichard « and John Slack, 336, Strand, Lond 


Gren. watt in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
Bropvze, Medieval al Fittings. | &e. A large assortment always 
: view ain age ures, 

D. HULETT and Co., Manu! Martane Sand 4 ) High Holborn, W.C. 


EST W WORSTED DAMASK CURTAINS, 


—— or any self ge oa 
with best embroi idered. sil Ly a yar, love. lon 


ound ak lace, 
ae ieee: 34 yards = rae Soe. ; bess 
ditto, 3 by 54 in, wide, 426. ; 3h yards, Wa ; mane 6d. 
came on receipt of — One ensure 





LANEETS at WHOLESALE — 
Seovy Blankets, coloured wool, from 4s, 
white ditto, a3 64, per ae. heavy Fey MN ey wale! 
white 2) yards , weight 7 
basing for BBP ge public ik, 
ishments, should write for OaT ZMASN’ and Co.'s 
Wholesale Price List, 


ANKRUPT STOCK, TABLE-CLOTHS 


end SHEETINGS.—Fine Damask Table-cloths, 2 yards long. 
. 6, ; 2 yards long by 2 yords wise, 7s, 64, ; S yards by 2), 9 64 ; 
2% yards by 24, la. 6d. ; Strong Tabie-c itto, 
i. 6d, Orders per ones pomtre rom attention, 
TZMANN and 00, 


HE NEW ALEXANDRA TOILET 


SERVICE, in all the most unique colours. Ewer, n, &o., 
9 pieces, 6s. 11d. 100 patterns on view. —— 
Dinner Serv S. te 1 guinea o 





= aed 
jor ditto. 
Vans, &e, mae ot ada OBTZ and O0., 87, 60 
pas — » 08, 71, 7. 
end-road (three minutes’ walk from ‘I’ am-co . 
—y ——} station, Metropolitan Railway, All goods sent 
careful’ y packed. 


and 


Brows 


ROWN and POL 

CORN FLOUR. 
CAUTION TO FAMILIES.—To obtain extra profit by the 
other qualities are sometimes audaciously substituted 
Brown and Polson's. 


UNVILLE’'S OLD ‘IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as ag supplied to the Inter 
national Exhibition of 1262, and Dubli + rbbbition < qf and 
Dow arly to the House of Lords an bition, 
mality of which is equal to the finest French 
dee tm alee, in But, Hguben rarer cous, we 
s pers supp’ n bulk ar bottles, rotat! on appli- 
eation to Benvile and Co, Belfast; or, 4, Beaufort- buildings, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 
zee have Ales are now potas = oy in the fi condition, 
n bottles and in carks, wo Thr, MACKIE, and 0O., 33, 


Wellingto m-street, Strand, 
ORNIMAN’S TEAS ign 
ckets are od dma 


Chemists in every Tow Genuine Pa 
end Co,, London ; Original Importers of the Pure Tea, 


(B000k.st-NanIsE 





are 


for 


all Houses. 


(ROC AT-EES IES for BREAKFAST, 


ENIEE'S FRENCH Svein end et defies 
iat Uh most delicious 


ARIS EXHIBITION, —The aaa 
MEDAL peeeted So ang any Boglish poneincteee 
LATE and COCOA 


Cy EE re At and sos 
FRY'S CELEBRATED HOMGOPATHIC C000. 





en 


Lense AND INFANTS, —NEAVE’S 


a 


sie ir dca tes flare. 
H Chemi 
Neave and Co., Manufacturers, Fordingbridge 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOSPHATES, 


Preparation important deficiency 
the « food of entra i frees in bread 
Se ens Hak Prepared by i, MORSOM and GON, 31,33, ond 

ark. Prepenione WC. Sold by all Chemists and 


To, Southam pton-row, 
Druggiste. 





running over if t! 
sbould happen to be rather warmer than of the very 
transparent low. ity now sold freely every- 
where at one per ; but if, along with beauty of ap- 
pearance, you Fe ire ste brilllancy of light, and freedom from 
—f teil your Saute: bo sony 

Sish " Prin’ Gol Metal Palmitine Candles,” . ae 
Tharged at ah are really eee ee t 
difference of quali aaa into account. They are to be 
py best su’ for real Wax and Spermaceti, 

such an extravaren nt are being introduced in 


plese of them in the W. 
ence of quality is studied as well as economy. 


C= SOAPWORKS, 1851, 1862, 1867, 
Established 1712, 








OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP, con- 
centra uml 


ee A. 
works, Mil 





Nov, 16, 1867 








—— 


INTER MANTLES and JACKETS, 


Just com, and this arrived frem a 
Ss lasnutentacers Stock of vert 





Sa'e, and will be be off ned moch under the 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, 


ATEEPEO 
OF 





MANTLES, 
Seest, oP Rote of 


33 in. to 
All warranted genuine seal-far, 
during ae r months, are much 


0d 
a , Tlustrated Book of Mantles, &c., sent post-free. 
- ROBINSON. 108 to 108, Gatiokuieen 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK OF 
Bio AND COLOURED VELVETs, 








HE aa PRIZE MEDAL has been 
awarded to the above —Paris Exhibition, 167. 


RICE’'S SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE 
(Patented), Gold Medal, P 
et ee wears well, 


ly free from cocoanut oil or ‘kal, 
half its weight of Price's diatitied giycerine. Sold’ in 
tablets. — Price's Patent Candle Company (Limited), 
Works, Battersea, 8 W, 


BLF-FITTING CANDLES of all Sizes, 








and in various qualities, from ls, per Ib. upwards, may now 
be had everywhere, Chem —_ , Geom, or Chandler 
(J, G and J. Ry y Patent). Safe, Clean, and 


Meomomical, fitting all Candlesticks without either paper or 
scraping, and burning to the end. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the Ley - 8 suny pha SOAP TABLET, 
which also i fragrance. 


aschotuned 1 
FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
sola S “Chemate on ‘and Ttalian Warebous:men, and others. 
er, See Name on each Tablet. 








EETH.—Mr. WABD, 8.M.D., 188, Onford- 


e set, 
2 bet ‘dabb, aurebtiiey, 





FoR ———v DAESSES. 


OYAL “ KELSO” LINSRY (Registered), 


PPh pet wey Wty — AS fF 


Patterns free, including alee aif: the Nope b nek — 2 TOBINSON’S. 
IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS 
YONS FINISHED VELVETEENS. 
Pie Wait Yasar Cece ee 
PETER LisONR 103 to 108, Oxford-street. W. 
FOR WINTER AND TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
STRACHAN WOOL SERGE, 


in every new shade of As Ne rot Brown 4G: 
fre PETER ROBINSON, 100 to 108, Oxiord-sureet, W 








NEW WINTER DRESSES DRESSES. 


Dz, DE CATBRO—BROCH &. 
Ship Susteatte Fuista introduced for the frst t 
Somat ite Elegance, Durability, + of 


yA extra Full 
I oe ROBINSON. Te 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 
NEW WINTER DABSSES, 





ABIS — CORDED POPLINS, 
Just received, a perfectly ty Series of rich 
in ts choice oe et Sah Full ee = 





— Stopping, Sa. Old Sets refitted or allowed for, Pra 
fical De Dentist to fession many years, Consultation free. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
invariably pure, patatahte, and easily taken. 
Prescribed as the safest, « one jest, and most effectual 
CONEUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, saeEmh, © COUGHS, AND 
vereally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
Unt recogn cal Aw 
INCUMPARABLY 8U enion TO EVERY OTHER KIND. 
SELECT MEDICAL ———- 
Sir namny MARSH, Lene Thy M. 2 Fhyeicten in Ordinary to the 
ongh’'s Light- Brown Cod- 


reland :—"1 consider 
Soe LIKELY TO CREATS 
value,” 





Liver on to be a very pure on 
DISGUST, and « therapeutic sgent of great 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the Britich Embassy 
at Paris >—“ I have every reason to satistied with the benesicia) 
and salutary effects of Dr. de Jongh's Oil.” 








Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.2.8., Medical Officer to the Poor-Law 
—_ in bis work “On Consum mption,” writes :—“ We think it a 
great advan that there is one kind of Cod-Liver Of] which is 
Sn boa Ty admitted to be genuine—the Light Brown Oil supp 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex :—"1 
deem the Cod-Liver on sold under Dr. de Jongh "s guarantee to be 
nen to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.8., Author of the “ Spas of ° 
” Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil produces the ired 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds, AND IT DOES WoT 
CaU#R THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEY CONSE- 
QUEST ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE OIL.” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to the Great Northern How pas 
“1 invariad! yer on de Jongh'’s Light-Brown Cod- 
Oll, because it is not ufactured compound in which the 
efficacy of this. beeahenie aalien is destroyed.” 


Dr. pz Joxcn's LIGHT-BROWS Cop-LIVER OIL is sold \~y 
in ce ed IMPERIAL half- pate, S. 68. 5 pinta, 4s. 94 ; q 
labelled with bis stamp ar WITHOUT WHICH Sone 
CAN PO®SIBLY BE GENUINE, iy Chemists and Druggiste through- 
out the world, 80 oLe —— SEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and 00., STRAND, LONDOS, W.C. 


AVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC 
}) EMULSION. Supplied to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of 
the Chest. Bottles ts. éd., a, 6d., 








OR ASTHMA.—SAVORY and MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA immediate relief.  —. 
& Shy Bee and 106 ; or, inte Cigars or Cigarettes, 3s., *«., 


‘AVORY and MOORE'S IMPROVED 


and 10s, Sliver Meda! Paris, 1997. 
43, New Bond-street, London. 


JAMES MURBAY’S FLUID 
OOPING-COUGH.— ROCHE’S HERBAL 





CAMP HOR. 





EMBROCATION, = ane Care, without 
internal nae. Sold’ ble Chemista. Price 4. 
le mot, ED ARDS, 34, Old Change (for- 


arly of 67, By oy e 





SILVER MEDAL, PARIS, 1867, has been 
awarded to J. 5. FRY and SONR, Bristol and feat, 
c oeiate and RAY Man ufacturers to the Quees, the Prince 
Wales, and tho ienpaves of the ecnek 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA,—SIX 
bli, Teas; Paria, 1665 Gok TOare none 008s Bow Tork, 1038; 
Fry's Chocolate for the table end for eating, in great variety. 

BREAKFAST, 


Wress COCOA, — The very Agreeable 











THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 


EAL and SON, of Tottenham-court-road, 
ae 





Stock, di-pla in alg galleries and two large 
; ¥ they believe, most 
Complete Stock of Bed-room Furniture Jom 

Teal and Son's Ilinstreted Ontalseve of Bedotat eating, ant 


of 
sent free by post on application to 
196, 197, 198, Tottenbam-court-road, London, W. 


Hy ists ON HOUSEHOLD TASTE: 








ASY-CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 


a pattern. aad i. vILMEE cna 80. SONS, 3i, a cet'n 
Beves-srect W, din Iituatrated Oatalogue sunt poet im 








refined and 


cocoa 
uring boiling water or milk on the 
Th, and 1 1b. packets This cocoa, as 
fis ste. je 
very 


IEBI@S EXTRAOT OF MEAT 
CHEAT anus (Extractam 


Mark-lane, London. 
one Genuine without Baron 
the in —_ a. Rahibition Gold 
Superior a theapeet aalces 
One pound, 14s. ; ales festd bib tn, —— Wy- to about 
all Italien Warehousemen. hy 
Venders of TA See liable 

en ” are to 
legal proceedings. 





LMOND 


F LAV vo ol U R.—PRESTON'S 
ESSENCE [ay 





each ; 
feanietee Mak x 











M OLLeas co OIL, 
Prive Medals, Hshibitions of 108 1 and 1908, 
eo “Lancet De. Hassall” —“'De. Abbotts —" Medica! 
stg oh iene chal any ry ha 
row ; Squire, , Cutend-ctests =) ine 
fréatile. Lini<aka 
[> stant RELIEF anda BAPID CURE of 
on 1% Locook’s PULMONIC foxd wassne 
Price In. 1}, and 2e. Od, per box, of all 
OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
IXFLURN?A are ependuy cured the a of 
To Invalids, w are increased fronty and tegey 
* , Spencer's e— TIT ~- yt ye 
the. frost and thickest May be be ‘had ef all Modicine 
v. the Kingdom, in bottles of In. 1}d- and 3a. Oi. ona. 





cone MP, New Box 
PENDER FERT, CORNS, &e, 


SALVEO Ex 
Sol4 by all Chem ists; and at 28, Lomb’s Conduit-street. 








BENCH | MERINOES and LINSEYS. 
ASerten Linea Pne Sohe imo S fSaore 


CHEAP AND USEFUL WINTER DRESSES, 
RETONNE and GORRAN we UOTHS. 





An endless variety of the above and 
in Plain, Stz! ion 6, to The at: Drvae 
Patterns free. — (a8. w. 
“Ww BBee WOOL POPLIN, 
Collection of Colours in this Henatizal Fabric, 
Ji, Sato tm. 6 the Dress. New Shades 


Patterns free. —PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 
FOR DRESSING-GOWNS, GARIBALDIS, SHIRTS, &a 


ANCY TusAe Sys (all Wool), 
and aust of Colour, In aa tata. tide te, Shs end Se Oh per pore 
“Patterns trea. —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to'108, Oxtord-serect. 

NGLIS8H MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
of Spitalfields . “Yo? 
are now being offered, in Black, Wh and every new «jae. 
Patterns f tre? ETER ROBLNSON, ay to 108, Oxford- “street, w. 


yes EXHIBITION SATIN STRIPE and 
rice 2 Dae Pull tet 14 yards, 
Patterns na PETER ROBINSON. 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 


HE LYONAISE CORDED SILKS, 


both a alike, are recom mented as the most effective and 
durable Dress of this 's Production. All new Colours, 
Patterns free —PETER BORTNSON, 103 to 108, Orford-«treet. 


EDDING COST UM &, 

. A Zeent — Se bhnipal eee PLAIN and FANCY 

Si peiterne fren PETER ROBINSON. 104 to ae Oxford virest 
p= LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 


Manufacturers’ Pric 
JAMES LIND®AY and oO. 

will forward, carria oes on parcels of £5 end upwe 
and Double Daw ask Clothe, Napkins, Diapers. 
*“ilow Linens, Hac 

Pantry kag & 
and Cambric Handkerch ixfs. 

elie and Price. list post-free. 
James Lindsey and Co, 14, Done gall- place, Belfa-. 


ILLICBAPFE, COURT FURRIER, 
1 Pur Seatekte € Cloak, Sockets sin dechata onl Gone Verte tor Hunting 
and Driving-gloves, Astracen Jackets, Velyet Mantles mwed 
various binds Coata lined 
Ww pT =. Skins | a and 7. ay 
to HB. tl, the Prince of Walex ; as 


ae SILKS EXTRAORDIN ARY, 

















and Diaper T well 
; Ladies and Geatlemen's La 4 a 





io oa 
noone a jing and i 
7 ra th to tor Al Mi. 6d. 


CHAS. AMOTT and COMPANY ¥,a Shand 62, Baint Paul's. 





CHAS aworr and O,, St. Paul's, 
L uring ‘eek, 


EAP 





WINTER DRESSEs. 


She Sewine 3 Lots will be SOLD by CHAS. AMOTT and 
ex! 
Leth es of Menges. originally Ga, Od., for 10e. 64. Drew 
Lat $00 Ploses, originally 2, 34., for la. 14. per 2 
ao eae ‘Aberdeen W Winsey, worth Is, , for le per 
Tot & 900 Pieces Camlet, worth %. 64., for 4a. 11d, per Dross. 
Lot 5, 1900 rich — Bep Dresses, worth £2, for 1 guinea 
aap * Sv Uae French Merino, worth %. éd., le O. per 
y 


Lot 7, 200 Pieces Velveteon, 28 444. 
att 
Chas. Amott and Company, 7, tend 


ADIES’ VELVETEEN SUITS, 2 
. epee 


‘ Velvotee 
He Bs wna nS ionsLEy = 00., 


WORDS Benatifully-Siting BRAIDED 
SAGES, fe indeor 


of Ftyle and 
za Fine Cloth, 


yard ; worth %s. 64. 
and 62, Saint Paul's, Tents. 





i, 








in 
from # 4 Velveteen, Cash and 
108, to 608, ny hall ataem Iustrationa 
Thea. Ferd and Co., 76 (ate 42), Oxiord-strect, London, w. 


lease VELVETEEN DRESSES and 
SHORT. SUITS, 


Pt weeny A on direst 





ANTE D.—Left-off prey be, fhenighes Ee 





Pro 
L adies or Gentlemen waited on 
wtrert, 





4 Or, Pesce or Sire 


iven, 
OU HYAM, 10, Beak Regent-strect W. being 
Peades io casd Luatantly remiited. Matabliched 1¢00, 


pee otmost 











eae RIDING-HABITS, 3 gs. to 8 gs. 
oatectione of ane ba Midi Taekstae with : wire 
Gon 76 Gate re Oate t, Oxtord-verest opposite the Pantheon), London »W, 








Novy, 16, 1867 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 














GEE THE SEVEN ADVERTISEMENTS 


LOSE OF THE on EXHIBITION. 


ft UNBESEAVED Sane the Exhibi G 
e 
are submitting for ~~: of bob of the ition Goods 
wiioleal Exhibitors, 
58, 58, 60, 6), 62, ent sarees ¢ | 3, 4, and 5, Welle-street, 





CLOSE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


te tee and GAS K 
are cubeiiting fos UERESERVED SA1B the whole of the 


best 
Fabricants « 
ae well as the greater portion of | at exhibited fm 
in Reps and all k 
Organ di it. Th, Bann! 


of Dellfas, M and Co. ; Gros, Romain, and and other 
- ye ufactarers of af wis, 
the Ri and 
the Cachemire Shawls of India, Paris, and 
real Lace 
ron Ch ar 


Gloves of all the 
the whole of the Parte agent |) te 





tthe highest order of axccllencs, ond form’ by far the 
bitlo 
. wk and ost eanpaliagns ever submitted for sale, 


Collection 
Grant and Gask, 
5A, 50, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; 3, 4, and 5, Wells-street, 
London, 


(LOSE of “the PARIS EXHIBITION, 


Gran 
‘ 61, Oxford-strest ; and 5, Wi 
menses? 62, 4,4, 5, Welle-street, 


‘CLOSE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


| ee we Re and GAs K 
are subm for UNRESERVED SALE 
the whole of the Ric! piace Gite qaniites by the mest 





5, 50, ©, 6) 68, Oxford-antoeet and 5, Welle 
4 ’ L :34 x -etrect, 


LOSE of te I PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Tand G. 
The Rich Vel eect which i SM yeras | idth 
“ ons some of w measure ow ° 
Lye weoss eclebented brated French tacturers. 


Very Heh Lyons Black Sik Velvet, los td: per yard 
58, 58, 60, 6), 62, Oxford-ctreet ; a 5, Wel 
38, 63, - 3, 4, and 5, Wells-street, 





CLOSE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
Ss. 2 and GAS E 


are submitting for UNRESERVED SALB 
the GLOVES of the most a Fy 
N.B. In addition = oe Exhibition Gloves, seueem ¢ of 12,000 
Gentlemen's best 


guste ef Ladies an — the 
is faoth of tha chore dean wi tocol ao te }-.  ¥ 


Several bundred dozens of the best Paris Exhibition Kid Gloves, 
sigh ~y yt - aes as all the Bxhibition Swede Gloves, will be 
at is per pal 


tand Ga 
B46, 5, 68, 61, 02, Oxfords 3, . * and 5, Welle-street, 





ERMS ON WHICH THE EBXHIBITION 
GOODS WILL B 


The oo chqumn suite Uk eae in nm at 
avere va one half the cost of manuf Head las 4. tt} = 
price cash at the time of purchase or on delivery, 

Custemers hav re goods caawwel by adding 


OUR, 
RANT 4 GA 
A, 50, &, 61, 68, Oxtord-irent + Wells- street, London, 
Man Sed bshitticcs of +4 Royal 
yb Verre,” Clase | 


_ THE SEVEN ADVERTISEMENTS 


AKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 
ote pow Ouiltes te pest Lote ever offered in = 
s, Velveteens, £4. Fabrics. 4 &c. Patterns se 


B AKER and 
CHEAP FANCY 

SILKS. 

Zia to 70s, 
Patterns free. 





CRIS P'S 








D MaSESTY APPOINTMENT TO 
UEEN Of ENGLAND, 


BY. 





Gare. .—The OBAPE sold by Messrs 
is specially made fee them by the 
gay manufactarer, does not 





nie Tor wear, 
rain, is strongly recommended ‘or wear, 
and for appearance cannot 
passed. zy 
THE LONDON GENERAL 
Bg gow yl (WAREHOUSE. 
7, 249, and 231, Regent-strect. 
M OURS ING. —Messrs, J JAY beg. to invite 
REP MOURN- 


DErAMTANSTS « ¥ their 
consisting 





d 
gy O28 CORD, an a... xpensive an 


Wear. sees Sak incest om the 
in any req length. 


tt 


8° 

THE LONDON GENERA 

MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
1, Regent-street. 





247, 249, 25 
]yf CURBING.—BLACE SILK SKIRTS, 
pe Fe and either with 
or w Crape 
Ay’, 
DON & 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
347, 249, 1, 





N ANTLES,.— Messrs, JAY beg to assure 
their patrons and the public that the 
of their House for Freach 


247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 








vemae DRESS.— —Biack Net and sue. 


x how hed 


Season 8 variety” of 
LACK EVENING DaESSES, ich 
they can confifently recommend, both 
for their correctness of fashion and 
economy in price. 


JA 
THE LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WARKHOUSE, 
Nos. 1, Regent 





ee ee: 247, 249, and 25 

M OURS ING. .—Messrs. JAY be assure 
Setove been oo well a 
for Autamn wear. from the feet of 


LONDON RAL 
MOURN ING WAREHUUSE, 
247, 219, et ‘nt-street. 





ATTE RN S.—BLACK CORDED 
WOOLLEN em for the PRE- 

SENT SEASON, New French Fabri~s 
for Mouraing Ry “Patterns on opel: 


JaYs, 
THE LONDON GENBRAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUsE 





B4Arzss and C RIS8 P’S 
CHEAP EVBNING 
SILKS, 
Patterns free 
KER and CRIS P'S 
CHEAP JAPANESE 
SILKS 
Patterns free, 





~~] 





KER and C RIS P'S 
CHEAP PANCY 
DRESSES, 


oS 


Faucy 
from 
a 
All the newest materials, Patterns free. 
KER and CRIS P'S 
CHRAP BL. 





en) 








~~} 
> 
A 
a 
- 
5 
& 
Q 
ts) 
— 
na 
a) 
v7) 





P's 


==) 
> 
oa 
= 
i] 
4 
2 
=] 
= 
DR 





ADDRESS 
AK ER and 


REGENT-ATRERT, 
G4t8s and COMPANY'S 
Btock of 


CRI SP, 





Real French wa 
Silk Velvet Jackets, fined thr: wit’: ol 5, Sih ae — 
\ guinea 
MOURNING Manties. 
Janus Cord, (wide width, paten dye , \0kd. par yard, 


free, 
oo 9, 4, Finsbury-piace ; 6, $1, Chiswell-strest, B.C, 


FURBO POPLINNES (patterns free) and 
ATLANEIO GIRS ion SCkoe 1%, Od. the Dress, 
Rnglish and y- oe Warehouse, 

137, street, 





LACK TUBCO POPLINNE. —A New 
ad duratiar “100 $4. and Ihe. 8a, the Pell Th L=—y, 
Paiteres tree, GEORGE ‘Werchom AGES, 





U R N I N a, 
Messra. Jay, of the Lond m General Mourning 














A 
URNIN nts 
and all other incid illinery, to any period or 
Prices quall led for h are the ch iatic 
of ech article, 


THE LONDON oxNERAL, Novaxrsa WAREHOUSE, 
‘S07, 240, 1, Regent-street. 


M very —a —Mesars, JAY 





LOSE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


EL} end OO. for Sale a lot of ¥ 
cp nen qeabe f= got as ‘oreign 
shy mt evalu sn the Boa these Silks are in 


perfect condition, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Solo-equare, London, W. 


MBROIDERY AND FOREIGN LAOE 
—SEWE! 








ARIS EX 1867. 
P 8 HIBITION, o67. 


ficent P big 
Gol4 Medal oO ar nom fe bey oy 
Compton House, ~street, Soho-square, Lendon, W. 
UDSON’S BAY SALE, 
JACK STS, —SEWELL and OO” have fer 
Sealskin Jackets of first-class 








Sere aheceecroones 

— upton Hoare, Prith-atreet, Robe ). aoa 2 

R®4! SEAL FUR JACKETS, 
and other Choice Fura, 


at POrk oul PLANTER, 4, Weterioo-placs, Pall-mall, 
URS,—E, ALLEN, Furrier, 239, Begent- 
. Princes-street ra itean 





CO, are now show! their New Goods 








539 














ARIS BEXHIBITION.—GREAT 
at —_— 318, Rogent-etrect, of 
Rich L; = Silks, 
sires 
Silk Winceye, 
Real Boal Fur Jackets, 
Velzsons Jackets, 


SALE 


Patterns sent to O all »at-free, 
Addres* to King and Co., nt-street, London. 


PATTBRNS POST-FREE. 
pris EXHIBITION — OLASS 13. 





Rich Satins, 
and Rich Lyons Silk Velvet, 
£3 10s, the Fall Dress. 


Patterns pos*-frea.—Address to KING and OO., Regent-street. 
PATTE&NS POST-FREE. 
paz EXHIBITION — CLASS 16, 





and Gase de Cham 5 

Patterns gut-den-—heibes to KING and 00., Regent-street. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE.—A 

BArkesrrs STOCK ot 





JAPANESE 
Dresses, 





PATTERNS POST-FREEB. 


IVIL SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
Ladies ee supesttaliy informed 
that tne ches) 





ARIS EXHIBITION GOODS, 
Anenteade ty PETER ROBINSON 


ES 
form an im t item, be Rep cases Gece cakes ty 
— —the most — } eminent maker. 





PETER ROBINSON'S 


AMILY MOUBNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
254, 254, 380, street. 
Four houses (in one) devoted sodeaivetz 0 © to the sale of Mourning. 
xper enced Dre ers and je Assistants 
sent to take Orders wil 
200 Miles 
from London free of any charge. 
The most reasonable are 
and every art: 
‘ustrations of Mourning Fashions and 
Patterns 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Begent- street. 


jASHION IN EVENING DRESSES, 
DINNER and BALL COSTUME 





rs * erecta NOVELTY, Peter Robinson woald invite 
® o the “ Marie A posed of Tulle and 
La ve, oon is a slightly of the mode of 


modernised 
the ~ Louis Seize” 34, and he is sure that in it will be seen 
novelty ata 

neo E magy 


sheng Demi bo mati abe 
Also, an immense 


in stock being 
shes od teens of less costly sustantals. 
a ine, snd Ubon 
Peter Robinson having Gevoeed Fico Same rooms entirely to the 
fo visit and Inapet one of the lazgue anf best collections in 
London. $08, Reqent-ctrest. 
As a Guarantee for Wear, Geewe Name is woven in the 





UPEBIOR BLACK SILKS, 
4 jer, Bon: and other celebraved Ma! 
— =, 7-4 invite ae eee —— of 
alk qualities of bis 
ee STACK BIL 
and the very reasonable atw arte sold. He can 
a J jor also enduring 2 ee ae to 10 gs. 
ad frea —A:ddress, Peter Robinson, 255, Regent-«t reet. 





THE FASHIONABLE NEW MATERIAL, 
(pus NEW BLACK WORSTED POPLIN, 


from ifs, 64. to 30s. the Dress, 
similar in + 4 - to the Irish P Poplin. 
A most serviceable and inexpensive Dress. 
Patterns Free, 
PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning Warehouse, Regent-stroet. 
A GRAND DISPLAY OF NOVELTIES IN 


OU RNING MANTLESand MILLINERY, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 
Court = Mourning Warehouse, 








[peRrENsive MOURNING, as well 
ao the Richest a 


OHN HABVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 
are showing and invite an inapes tion of their 
EW WINTER SiLKS, 
ant eetel Dee, 
OHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 
ete chewing s and invite an inapeetign of 


Oplinettes, French Morinos,” a 
weet Benn oe Costennts from 2ia. 





Jor HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-bill, 
have an excellent variety of Colears in 
silk Bay Wool i Epingle Reps Reps, 





jours HARVBY and SON, 69, Lndgate-bill, 


w show he Season 
a ores oe eminent Cle Cleth, Velveteen, 
tion Seal Jackets, 3s, each, 

WV EETIN G OF PARLIAMENT. _—Mame. 
from Paris, bers to invite 

Stock of 

from jenne Houses ; also her own 
3 uimea Bonnet and Sealskin Hat. Hate for Riding, 
alking, and Driving.—9%, Regent-strect; 26, 27, 37, and 3%, 


Burlington-: 
Lencon, Nov. 4, 1867, 


ADIE®S’ 


CHARLES KING ‘and'00.. Woollen Warehouse, 
il, Holborn-hill (corner of Hatton-garden), London. 








THE PATENT S&L¥-REGULATING 
J ON-CONSTBICTING CORSET 


jU PPORT ITHOUT CONSTRI 
parts « most 





rearers oa, gare She om 
6 iaj P ? 
t tT 5i-ti. ™ = 











descriptive pamphlet, 
wot EBADY and OO, Patentees and Selo Meanfastarers, 
27, Old Bend-street, London, W. 
ANSFLECTUM JUPONS, 


108, 6d. 
The circles are like indiarubber "—Queen. 
“A great refinement of the or pgm ~~ see Post. 
ADDLEY BOUBNE, a7, Prosedill 


TWNHE FANTAIL JUPON, 
can be worn with ee | the trate, thus forming two useful 
ADDLEY BOUREE, 37, Piesadilly. 


A ROTIC DOWN PETTIOCOATS, 

In'alack Glas 8 Silk, 50s. 

« Lemna inteoans at ticoats.”— Le Follet. 
aADDLEY BOURNE. 7, Piccadilly, 


PEseeeL DBESSING- GOWNS, 
New designs, iamatiiel otens assortaent, 
rench- wove 12s. 

ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 
LADIES , UNDERCLOTHING, 
Trousseau for £20. 

ts to India, China. Ja) and 


Outfi all the Colonies. 
an? Book eet poet Pree. & nd Ed'tion now ready, 
‘Y BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, 


BABies. Ba BASKETS, Sg Ae 10s, 6a. 
> mem, Bie Linen, in 3, 5, and 1e 


cane ee of Mn OUNG, “Out titer Mey Ig 
ATENT KID GLOVES.—WAEELER 
own 








G POLAND _ and 
+ FASHIONA BLE FUR MANUE. 


Seal Jgakets and Velveia Tylmmed with Fur 
The oldest established in London. 


HIRTS.—Morning and Evening Shirts of 


Sue ton, fo hI precision and case, at molerate 
wos. 
CAPPER « and WATERS, 2%, iegent-atreet, hentas am, § SW. 


HOMAS D. MARSHALL'S Half-guinea 





Hg LOL TED SATIN SLIPPERS Now Designs. The Guicce 
Thomaa D. Marshall, 1it, Oxtord-strest, W 
LONDON CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
AUGH and 8 O N, 


SAREE MAS UTAGECRERS ond Lg += ee 5 
oreign Carpets rta! 
Portitves, 20.; Gilt Decorstive Purn Easy -- ——1 
nd Centre Ottomans. &a, of the best - 
Jand 4, Goodge-street ; 65 and oe Potten ~court-road. 
Principal Entrance tn Good gwe-etreet, 


MURKEY and ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


GREGORY and 


meal Se Ga 
Ista, 


THE LADIES OF ENGLAND.—Miss 
TALBOT, years the a ctacien of 


anéd EYES tp 1 ae recipes for the 
standing unrivalled. Miss Talbot, Folkingham, 























"Bop Bread Rah Wonrstng Warn ae le 
256, 358, 960, 982, Regent-street, London. 
SUPERIOR CRAPE. OWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL. — This 
(HE IMPERIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPES XK hy hth Ft tS 
are far richer in much more durable tained 5st] Reyaity the’ Sie Aratocracy 
than whe ordinary make These are are finished by the Manafactarer Ty Exiee hs SE. 1. 60,08 ognal to tour email 4 
PETER ROBINSON'S Court and Mourning Ware Ask for “ Rowlands’ Ou.” 
a UDA VERITAS.—This valuable fic 
QILKs! SILKS8! SILK 8! restores Grey Hair to ite a shade then be grove growe 
JaMne sre ta2 bo., sod SONS, \Gre ie Loot 
remy ene St, 
—— ready for AIR DY B.—BATCHELOR'S 


noted — 
Ma hota Oks and te thd, 


8 
ul 
i 
i 
: 
Fi 


& tnege Fused of Sutin 
Bcnctinns nnn 


wiecers ! WINCBYS 1! WINOEYS! 
Aberdeen, 
rat eG AEE my 


AB Gn Bre Sate Ttlees Anainting the Cumgened, 
— 

ae, 16a, arurnear es Mba, de OH, and Ba. 1148. 
Jape Spence ah , Sitkmercers, &e, 








OUR 


Z 
_ 
Z 
Q 


E 
i 
! 
| 
: 
if: 


MILLINBRY and MAKIN on oS Os Benches, 
Ay le of Saami 08 0 Sen Sowae ast 
~) ts 
HOWITT and COMPANY, Albion House, 
9%, 227, 29, 890, FW, High Holborn 





INSTANTANBOUS OCOLUMBIAN, New York Original 
the best in biack or brown. she only one that 
the evil of 4 Gd, 7a, and Ite, of all 

and Chemists, Who’ R. HOVENDEN and ‘SONS, 
ge Great Marlborough -street, W. ; and 93 and 95, City-road, EB 


OES YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? 
Then use HERRING'S PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES 
COMBS, Brushes, 1%. and 15s, each ; Combs, Sa. 64. to B00. 











BSTACHIO.NUT TOILET POWDER 
imparts to the in a natural fteness, dali 
_ | andsetnns striate My ne cer aeean be ter bes) Ud 


IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
Patchon! y 


pion 





2 New Bond-stret, Londen. 
V R8. 8. A. ALLEN'’S HAIR RESTORER, 


ce fe. 
ryuonhiaawe« 
sold by Chemists and » + 
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NEW MUSIC, 


DAN GODFREY'S NEW WALTZ. 
ELGRAVIA. A new and charming Waltz. 


GoD. the Guards,’ Mabel, and 
Hilda La ~~ yh oy opnte waltz will become a 
universal Price 4x, Solo or Duet; Orchestra, 3s. ; 
Septet, 2s 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


pas EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I 
COME. Wethten by, ©. ©. Peas Adapted to the melody of 
Dan Godfrey's popu ne S .~ Price 3a. 

pa x —h Co., 0, New 


Goprase 8 BELGIAN QUADBILLE. 
of the new 


apeenty by, Den Gotiver, 

written x no . 

Mabel, red 

Prone ty this unig st une Gree Balan Ba 
a 6 was unpre- 

cetented It was twice redemanded, amidst the loudest cheers and 


excitement, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street. 











~_W, & BOCKSTRO’S NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


OCKSTRO’S THE SEA-BOY’S DREAM, 
Romance for the Pianoforte. Price *s. 64. 
corte Paw S, New Bond-street. 


I eg +4 « MUSIC ON Tan OCEAN. 
ade for the Pianoforte, Price 3s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bondawrest, 


RX: TRO'S LITTLE SNOWDROP, 
Fairy Sketch for the Pianoforte Price 4s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., , 











NEW MUSIC. 
HE GRAND DUCHESS OF 


by Otenhech, will be cod ot One i on & 
scale magnificence, Saturday, Nov. complete 
may be ghee French words, price - Songs be 
ready, with English words, in the cours of a few days. 
The following Arran are ready :— 
ER’S GRAND DUCH 4a 
CRAMER’S GRAND DU 
AUSS’S GRAND D' LSE & 
ARBAN’S GRAND DUCHESS QUADRILLE. 4 
UHE’S GRAND DUCH (FANTASIA). 4a. 
RIN ama DUCHESS (the celebrated 
* Dites ™, 





"Dyan, LUI," Wid celebrated Song, sung 
ready, ish Brinley letras 3a, each, ’. > 
arranged for the Flanotorta by Betsey Se 





NEW MUSIC, 


In a few days will be 


published, 
ENDELSSOHN'S LIEDER OHNE 
London : Novenen’ Ewan, and Go, 6, 69, Denn-strest, Boho 
Regent-street ; and 35, Poultry. : _ 









NEW MUSIC. 
On Jan. 1, 1838, will be published 
(ready for delivery Deo. 15, 1867), 


No, L of a NEW CAL MO 
TO BE ENTITLED 
ON D 


Y MAGAZINE 


Street” as the nam: 
ive of the locality 
bokey A think, it is sug- 
biish. The 





M SEDELSSOEN'S LIEDER cans 
cover, 6a; ta clothe git, muh - 4 or saly Ralsion conteition 

Pao Seventh Book.—Lonéon : NOVELLO, EWER, and Co. 

M BXDELSSORN'S PIANOFORTE 

aerospace a fe Doe 


OVELLO, EWER, and 





BEDELESOR MS SIX PIECES, 
tow Present, for bis Young Friends. 








TTLE BIRD 8O SWEETLY SINGING. 


L I 
A = popular Song. G. B. ALLEN, San Mdlle. 
BOOSEY Sate: Holles-street. cw 


BB GOLD EN Past. By ELIZABETH 
i with great success, Also, 
‘TIS WINE, by Py Sa Asha, and ung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, 








HEN ALL THE WORLD IS YOUNG. 
s mess aan tere a Mee Wa in oie, 
fling. will not 5 eee J be ® forgotten” Lilustrated News, Price ix 
BY and Co., Holles-street. 





New Bond-street. 
OCESTRO'S THE SECRET OF THE 
Romance for the Pianofurte. Price 4s, 
a CmAPreLL and Co., 00, New Bond-street. 


OCKSTRO’S FAERIE FOOTSTEPS, 
Waltz for the Pisnoforte. Price és. 
Cu APPSLL end Co., 50, New 


OCKSTRO'’S FAUST. Fantasia for the 
forte, from opera, introduci 
—— ‘scone. * Quando A a ye with the“ “Old 


Price 4s. 
cmar PELL and CO,, 50, New Bond-street, 


HABOLD THOMAS’S NEW PIECE. 


HE WAITS.—Christmas Piece for the 
Piano, introducing lar English Airs of the olden time, 





I 








“Vv characteristic effective, without being difficult " 
Beautifully 1 Illustrated Title in Colours, Price 4s; post free, 2s. 2d. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bo 





THE BELGIAN NATIONAL ATR. 
ICHARDS' BRABANCONNE. 


The favourite National Air of Sige, arra: for the 
Pianoforte by Brinley Richards. Price 3a. ; Duet, 3+. 
CHAPPRLL and Co., &0, New Bond-rireet 


UH E'S I “LOM BARDI. Fantasia on 
favourite Airs from Verdi's “I Lombardi" Just published. 
Price 4s. CHAPPELL and Co., @, New Bond-street. 








COMPANION TO “THE BROOK.” 


» TORE : NOVELLO, EWER, and Co. 
WM EXDELSSORN’ S NEW OVERTURE 
Plano Sein, er Pee Due 


Pia 
London : NovELLO, Bwea, a Foo. 





ENDELSSOHN’S SEVENTY-SIX 
SONGS for a9 9 or BARITONE Two volumes, 
jae. in paper cover, 6s. each ; cloth. gilt, 8. each, net. Each 

ly.—London : ’ NOVELLO, EWER, and Co. 





Mires oxen oven THIRTEEN TWO- 


Ry 4 somes, < one volume octavo, in paper, 3. ; cloth, 
iaeions Rinse. EWER, and Co. 

















GABRIEL. Sung by Mama pen ies 
Boosey and © 





LOCHETTE, ES L. MOLLOY, 
Written by Arthur Mdme Sherrirgton's last 


great success. 
Boossry and Co. 


ze JaM 





KUHE’S NEW PIECES. 


RAFALGAR. A Fantasia for the 
Pianof on the favourite Song “ The Death of Nelson.” 

By Herr Kuhe. ta 
CHAPPSLL and Co., 30, New! Bond-strest, 


Kar 3 BELISARIO. = New | Fantasia 








CHUMANN’S ALBUM FOR YOUNG 
LEAR AND COOL (A 
C DOLORES. The words by the Rev. in Kinesis nani 5: Sa as Rey Gem Fie, Cure cin 
Boosey Co., Helles- London : NOVELLO, Ewer, and Co, 
LABIBEL'S LATEST SONGS, ~CHUMANN’S FOREST SCENES, 
Weep —+y more, Darling. We'd eR saree org mr ae 
—_ All along Valley. London : NOVELLO, EWER, and Co, 
NEW VOCAL DUETS, CHUMANN: S VOCAL ALBUM, 
containing Thirty ith lish and German 
Te ene Geel ad |e BRE 
end a Be —— YEAR RL By hh me 
Boossy ana 00., Holles-street. CHUMANN’ 8 FOUR VOCAL DUETS. 
e English nm Oxenfo' > 
He DOESN’T LOVE ME, New Son By Sona tras cteess Were Ta'bind, ie No.3 Tne tail St thet feat, et 
LOUIBA GRAY. Sang by, Mame, lin, Sainvon Dolby. whee 2 ry BY Ye 
NLY AT HOME. By VIRGINIA yreans ABT’S SIX VOCAL DUETS. The 
J en for 64. ; or, 











rd, Price 7s. 
te 2, Like the lark, ls. 64. ; 
, Whither, 26; No. 5,A 





Toaten? Hovauzo Be Loan nad Co” 
ERMAN VOLESLIEDER ALBUM, 


roy Songs, w lish 
version by JOHN OXENPORD, wes. Int ag 
printed singly.—London : NOVELLO, Ewa, and Oo, 








\ EEP NO MORE, DABLING. By 
CLARIBEL. (Just published, 
BY and Co. 
LUMENTHAUS RALOU KA, 
BLUMERTEAL ITE. 


8 LA RETRA 
ENTHAL’S LOIN LE TOL 
iy 4a. each,—BOO8 RY and Co, 


BL 





irs from 
lie ta TAA and 3h ue he : vs opeatie ine 
UHE'S TELL ME, MY HEART. 
wa Ry maaan Co., %, New Bond trent 


BRINLEY RICHARDS NEW PIECB. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BAY OF BISOAY, 
mt, capital Pianoforte Piece on the above favourite Seng. 


* CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


50, New Bo 











BEKELL'S >jFaray QUEER. Valse de 
lished. Price 3a, 
Co., 50, hy + 3 


ouarenai a 
PyeaEsteS INEZ, Berenade Espagnole, 
CHAPPELL and Oo., 8, New Bo Dood street, 

PP SSKELLS FOOTSTEPS OF Ai ANGELS. 


for the Pi 
CHAPPELL and O0., 8, New Bont-atreet. 











TF I ¥ I WERE A VOICE—A PERSUASIVE 
Paene alcatab KING. "Fink Baton, Price® Price 3s. . 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street, 











RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE PROFESSORS 
HE DIGITORIU M.—This remarkable 
qustate eng Comment Tey ¢ and become 


ay ol & the wholesale sud retail sgenta GHAPTELL and OO. 


E GOLD MEDAL to ALEXANDRE 
for HARMONIUMS —Alexandre and Co, 
Gold Medal for 








— CHAPPELL and 00., 40, New Bond-street, 
oes HARMONIUM, by 
Cie Mii ontrmant in lower tn pris ood superior tll ger 


HermeTAePELL and CO., 0, New Bond-street. 


ECONDHAND HABMONIUME, 
by ALEXANDRE, nearly 

















R*= £ FAVARGER’S ROSE D'AMOUR, 
aH rAVARSER'S sEcokD RD ouERON FANTASIA, 
RGER’'S DER FREISCHUTZ. 
olles-street. 


BY and Co., 
ProBees’ 





SHOULD HE UPBBAID. 
FORBES BILLET-DOUX. 
RBES' CaPRERA. 
FORBEy RONDO Micxow. 


Boosey snd Co, 
yy caenaves s ,DBBAMLAND VALSE, 
MUSGRAVE'S C0! cout "BACK TO VALSB 


MUSGRAVE'S oT. CHOICE VALSE 
All 4. each.—BOosgyY and Co. 








as CLARIBEL QUADRILLE, New 
pn ah ape 


Sonne CLARIBEL LANCERS. 
COOTE’s SILVER 


CHIMES VALSE. 
AN! post-frea. %. Id each. —Boossy and Co. 
firBAvers DANCE MUSIC in BOOSEYS’ 
MUSICAL CABINET, No. 101, this 
prong Se 
L. HATTON’S NEW FOUR-PART 


oS waver before pula Price is.; 
\OOTE’3 SILVER CHIMES Watts. 
companion celebrated “ 


the newest 














OOSEY and CO/8 MINIATURE 

Pa pyepocenes, pete 17 ge, in Va oe compass, 

ment, particularly adapted for the School-room.—21, Holleest. W. 

ECONDHAND PIANOS. —BOOSEY and 

Bt, fie of Fecondhind Pianos ON SALE, by 

the best Makers, returned from = season's hire. Prices com- 
= neivg at £14—21, Mo'les-street, W. 





























“Domestic Life,” 
for the Pianotorte, Dedicated 











INUETTO for the PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Profemor Stondale Bennett. By J. BAPTISTE 


London : NOVELLO, Ewer, and Co. 








SUNG BY MDME. PATEY-WHYTOCK. 
HE B WRECKED HOPE. A Song. The 
W. G Sennvtt; the Music by JOSEP BARNBY. 
Price Sele BLLO, EWRR, and 
Lacan SPRING G {Préhlin ngited). A 
Sef ateo tor Coutralto or wr Daas 
: NOVELLA, &R, and Co, 





SUNG BY MISS MINA POOLE. 
K EDLY STARS. A Song. Composed by 


EM COENEN. Price %&. 
eet vy NOVELLO, EWER, and Co, 


SUNG BY MISs BANKS. 


OVE THEE? Ballad. om and 
es Ay @, A. Mactarren by CLA ALK. 
—London : NOVELLO, 4 ana Co, 








SUNG BY MDME. PATEY-WHYTOCK. 
H! MOTHER DEAR, GOOD NIGHT | 


cee music, 


bon up fpeciaily with i 
Christmas and New- Year festivities, and oy a nth > fallowing 


Charles Coote 

aries Blamphin. 
RA Waltz, by W. H. Mon . 
4, A Comic Song, by Wenry ifton, 


London : Hopwoop and Crew, 42, New Bond- yy 
where all Communications respecting Advertising 8 “Bond 
es or as the Publication and Supply of the the Magustae 


yes 








QUADRILLES. 
acetic 

Laneere 
National 
Horwoop ant OnEw, 43," 


oo ond-street 
| re NEWEST WALTZES, 
Coote’s 


Tinsey's Com nth + ed the Rye Valse. 
's in’ 
Coote's Mina 4 


NEWEST 
Mormons’ 








Post-free, 24 stamps each. 
HOPWOOD and Crew, 42, Kew Bond-street. 
pas NEWEST 

alop. 





GALOPS, 





HE NEWEST COMIC SONGS. By 
HARBY eae, Ee oteenees Comic Singer. 


I'm N 
lam 





Post-free, 18 each. 
HoPpwoop and CREW, 42, New Bond-street. 


aoe and Edition. 
nae AROFORTE 








Just pub! ished, 
NLY LAST NIGHT. By GOUNOD, 
A Dream Song. 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great ar 


GOUNOD’S NEW SACRED SONG. 


ARTH I8 NO LASTING PLACE, 
Cantique. By CH. GOUNOD. Price ls 4 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marl borough-strest. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONG, 








ING ON, SWEET ANGELUS! An 
Evening Song. CH. GOUNOD. Price % 
METZLER Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, 





hp‘ GUARDIAN ANGBL. By GOUNOD. 
Sse 


THOUGHT oF 1 THEE. Mdme, Sainton- 
SSETLEGE, otra sister ce 
M m and CO., 37, Great Ww 
NEW SONG, 


| ye THE SUMMERS et AGO. in mie 
RTHUR SULLIV. 
MieTZUNR utd Oo, 3, Ort 3 


“LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME, New Ballad. 
Couposed by J..2. KNIGHT. Sung by Miss Rose Herseo 













































































as new, at — 
Proll) raducod prions, st CHAPPRLL'S 00, New Hond-strent OOSEY and CO.’s COTT:GE oe W Noval, , Bwen, and Oo TO cree a Ei Eaa ie, Goins Masthervngh-<toens 
LEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION compass of Hive Ocarene nn French polished, and ENRY SMART'S TBIOS FOR FEMAL SANTLEY'S NEW SONG, 
AA. oom nanmonton, fre OBER, wore creme | AEP te eae anes | CUABBATH DAY AT SKA. | By J.P. 
Ft ee ST APPELL and O0., 50, New Bond-steest. oosBy ont Go, ’S ENG GLISH Ne. 8 ee Serge TeLum hd Co. 81, Great Mariborough-street 4 
UM. Mar are, schools, : NOVELLO, Ewra, ond Oo. pare inen, Gobo Just poblished, = 
HAPPELL’S ENGLISH 2-GUINEA arerinerosmn, a inst worship, trom ign. te IW we 7, Regeot-atrest ; and 33, age ~ = neg 
PIANOFO Check Action, or Black olles-street, "8 SWING SONG, Illustr 
tet ein wal Oa, Hf pod moe Neel Oa ~~ = WELVE OHRISTMAS CAROLS. By aaa ite Plager, Prine 9 a2 
ot fhe international Exhibit m in Dublin, Yak To ot | CASES, ENGLISH | CONCERTINAS. aS ent HEALD, Metoty ond Werke, 04: Cout- nl ——— 
Shoe See enon | fe eens | aera ears STAINS MAY DAY. ale Brae 
Chappell and Co., 60, New Bond-street. Boosey and Co, 94, Holles-strem, W. AVEO AL te wah Soe wk By HENRY Sa—METELER and 00., 97, Great 3 
HAY! vi Accompaniment for 
ROADWOOD | PIANOS. — Secondhand, | FHRATTEN'S SEVEN-GUINEA * Vool Parte sack NTAINE’S SLEIGH BIDE. Mlustration. 
but nearly so good ne sow—ter Sale, ot greatly Retneed E,,  TERYECTED CYLINDER FLUTE, old eystem of flagering. “London : NOVELLO, BWER, will rival the popular 
chaPre and CO., 50, New Bond-street, all the sdvanteges of the cylinder” on Boshan’s ent cher NTHEM MN and CAROLS for Ts hee. 6, ena tnemnome 
without changing the of the old A 8, BY 8, gratis 
OTTAGE PIANOS, by COLLARD. fis ete ——— Fret flint ot : NOVELLO, BWEA, and C0.16s, Dest-etrest, Bobo. NTAINE’S BLUE BELL, Mazurka de 
Secondhend Instruments in numbers for Sale, nearly | tra ay be had ep mh = i> Salon. and 
ss ool ga ew, nnd nt very hetaced Pricey at the prwent ches of | BOUSMY and'GO. 34, Holle tree ASY FULL ANTHEMS for CHRISTMAS, MerzLen and Co,, 37, Great Marloorough-trect. 
the London srason. EK TIMES, Thre Halfpence 
published in the MUSICAL 
ne seek 8 POPULAR NEW BALLADS, | i2h;—@ B Alien, " In the beginn was tho word Z,Berovr, UST IN FIVE MINUTES. A Musical 
LEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS for Use tales Loowee tay guetotek Peni sing?” “Happy | being you RET nts wat Ba ot | ra 
in the Chareh end Droving-ssom, from bn to 100g, How Soe re wh ewgate-ctreet, London. ior kins, * Let us how go even, unto Beth asain METTLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W, 
ee ee & o and “ the herald . 
poo ee Meribereugh sarert Mots Py Bot he ° ” “Silver whe Monk, Thadi ! for ae Slide born Vinca UHE'S GO.T BELLS. A ew ond 
BTOLEn ana” 00.8” Hanwonrgas | @"'Setest vetetgase Soe XE” | Re Re are ete | mrt EE geen 
M . ou 8 a Eun bad Gn. Gh, Denweaeed ; and th Pealirn , ie ctaiieoanam, 
Alexandre 
New ORN’S POPULAR NEW PIECES: OTICE.—HALF PRICE.—All Music, an = Terms.—Ohoice and large 
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7 design which adorns the carpet, That may generally be | headings as the skeleton upon which it may be well to hang the bs 

OARFETS, TAPESERY, AND OTHER STUFFS FOR regarded as falling into one of two catego: ~ 4 first] tate various remarks upon detall which will constitute the bulk of the i 

FURNITURE.—OLASS 18, what the French call a “fond,” or unobtrusive basis, cal to | present report. ' 

BY M, DIGBY WYATT, ARCHITECT, AND JUROR FOR CLASS 15. serve as a background, from which furniture may be satisfactoril Beginning, then, with the industrial — of the subject, it will RY 

THERE are two distinct aspects under which all ts present | detached ; or, secondly, a picture complete in itaclf, and upon whic be found that in all countries the original and commonest descrip- Se 

themselves ly—the one industrial, and the artistic, | the eye may rest with complacency, provided that the “ensemble’’ | tion of carpet differs but little from the ordinary coarse woollen f 

The as pougeoas Se rs & manufacture, and the | or whole of the design can be embraced from a single point of | cloth of the nation. In the East, the cradle of carpet =e 

relations of the fabric to comfort, durability, and economy. The | view. Such being the general outline of the analysis of the subject, | manufacture, the “ suttri ” or common cotton rug, or small : 
artistic aapect takes cognizance of the greater or less beauty of the | as it presents itself to my mind, I propose to adopt its various | carpet, is an “institution” throughout India, as not very long 
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was with us. The first funda- 
weaving together of a 
doubling in sub- 


Varieties of these simple operations form what 
are known in commerce as “ Kidderminster,” “ Venetian,” and 
“ Scotch” carpeting; and of these all countries make more or less— 
our own trade in this cheap class of goods being very large. They 
are principally made in Yorkshire, Durham, and tland ; the trade 
of Kidderminster itself being now confined to a superior class of 
goods altogether. Of common goods the Exhibition contains very 
few samples from any country, the competition amongst the 
exhibitors ranging almost exclusively between those engaged in 
producing the highest class of carpets, such as involve the execution 
of elaborate designs in the most durable shape. The next stage of 
elaboration in manufacture consists in making both the warp and 
weft in very strong materials, as of flaxen or hempen yarns, and of 
interweaving with them tufts or short lengths of wools of various 
colours, known in France as moquettes co as to make up a thick 


woollen face, tied in by the stronger yarns, Once safely tied in, it 
is, of course, possible to cut the ends of the doubled up wools 
without fear of their pulling out from their backing, and these, 


pressed down and trodden back by the foot, spread and acquire 
thereby an additional consistence. This it is which makes all the 
common class of Turkish, Indian, and Algerian carp ts so very 
durable and agreeable to the tread. Simple as this process 
may appear, it has enjoyed as wide and uninterrupted a sway as 
almost any other in the history of industrial art. 

The original carpets which the Crusaders brought with them on 
their return from the East, to gladden the eyes of the faithful with 
samples of the skill of the “infidel,” were made in the very same 
kind of loom as that which may now be seen in the machiner 
gallery of the Exhibition, with a half-worked “Smyrna” rug still 
bound upon its warp. This rug is the true type of the hand-worked 
tufted carpet, whetherit take the shape of a perfect, true Axminster in 
England, of the celebrated Royal manufacture of the Savonnerie in 
France, of the finest India or Persian carpet, or the ordinary Smyrna, 
or, as it is commonly called, the Turkey carpet of commerce. The 
operation of manufacture may be briefly described as follows :—A 
strong warp of string is stretched, generally vertically, from beam 
to beam of the loom, each alternate string being “ harnessed” to 
the heddles of the loom. Guided by a drawing, the divisions of 
which correspond with the width ef any given number of warp- 
strings, intersected at right angles by a given number of weft- 
strings, the weaver proceeds to wind in and out between the warp- 
strings differently coloured tufts of wool, in such wise as to leave 
the ends of the tufts sticking out at right angles to the plane of the 
warp. Having twisted in a row of tufts all across the loom, he 
works with the treadle the harness of the loom, raising the alternate 
strings so as to form the passage between the threads which the 
weaver calls his “shed.” Through this he throws his shuttle, 
carrying with it a strong weft-string. By depressing another 


treadle, he raises a different set of warp-strings, so as 
to form another shed, threugh which he throws back the 
ehnttle to its original position. He thus weaves a few strokes, 
and then proceeds, with what is called the “batten, or lay,” 


to beat back the web and warp strings which he has woven together, 
so as to make them hold in the woollen tufts as tightly as possible. 
When that has been evenly done for the whole width of the carpet, 
he recommences twisting in between the warp-threads another set 
of woollen tufts, which he in turn secures by interweaving and beat- 
ing back ; and so with infinite care and patience he labours on until 
the whole width and length of the original warp-strings are covered 
with this woollen tufting. The surface is then trimmed over with 
large shears, in order to cut back to one uniform level any rebellious 
tufts which may raise theic heads above their fellows, Such is, was, 
and probably long will be, the process of manufacturing the most 
beautitul carpets which have ever been made, or which, as far as I 
can suppose, ever will be made. The defects of the process are 
obviously its tediousness, and consequent great cost ; nevertheless, 
the Exhibition is full of specimens of such work of the most elabo- 
rate description ; and these made not only in countries such as India, 
Turkey, Russia, Algeria, and Holland, where labour is cheap, but in 
France and England, where machinery is all but human and skilled 
labour all but priceless. In the former of the two last-named 
countries the carpets of the Savonnerie and of Aubusson, and in the 
latter that of Mr. Lapworth, exhibit elaborate processes of hand- 
working in their highest perfection, next always to the one mag- 
nificent specimen sent by the Minister to the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
and exhibited in the Indian department, 

One of the Tunisian carpets and one of the Algerian also stand 
cut in superior excellence before the bulk of the Turkey yer 
which, in point of technical execution, are of a well-sustained high 
order of merit. 

The original process of simple weaving having failed to ensure 
sufficient durability to the fabric, since wool trampled over in the 
direction of, or transversely to, the twisted staple of the wool is 
readily trodden out and unravelled—its own elasticity helping—it 
was found that the same staple trodden back at right angles to its 
length was one of the most durable substances possible, in proportion 
to its bulk, To ensure this condition of weaving by a mechanical 
instead of by a solely hand-worked process, such as that last 
described, what is known as “Brussels” carpet-weaviog was 
devi-ed—that is to say, the first operation of the previously well- 
known velvet-weaving process was applied to the manufacture of 
carpets. For the eake of simplicity, let us suppose that the carpet 
is to be produced in one colour, without any figure upon its surface. 
‘The worsted warp, as well as a hempen or linen warp, having been 
harnessed to the “ treadles” and “ heddles,” as for common weaving, 
and the passage for the shuttle formed, the weaver throws over, 
transversely, a hempen or linen shoot, making by throws following 
the alternate action of the treadles a coarse canvas starting. He 
then begins te interweave his worsted warp, and at this stage the 
special peculiarity of his process begins. The difficulty is to raise 
wp the worsted warp so as to form the little loops of wool noticeable 
on the face of a Brussels carpet. This is done by forming a 
“ehed” or shuttle-way between the woollen and the linen 
warps, the former being raised and the latter depressed. At 
this stage the weaver inserts a small iron rod into the “shed,” 
or shuttle-way, and presses it home towards his breast. e 
then works his treadles so as to draw down .the worsted 
warp and raise up the linen one, so confining the iron rod and 
forming a new shuttle-way. Acroes this he throws his shuttle, and 
then again raises the woollen w: Another iron rod is inserted, 
and similarly woven in until some half-dozen are confined. The 
weaver then withdraws the one nearest him for re-use beyond those 
farthest from him, which are left in to keep the work steady until 
snfficient weaving is done to prevent any risk of the | pulli 
out. Care is of course taken, by beating a sort of strong comb (the 
“ batten”) back towards the breast of t weaver, to keep the work 


well cloced up and compact ss it goes on. In this way a plain 
srussels carpet may be made; but the problem is much compli- 
cated when patterns with several colours are required, For each 


eeparate colour a separate worsted warp is indispensable; and it is 
obvious that lengths of each thread of the warp must be used, 
varying with the proportions of each colour brought up, by looping, 
to the surface of the fabric. Each thread therefore requires to be 
wound, at the end furthest from the weaver’s “ breast-roll,” round a 
separate bobbin, weighted so as to give it a slight tendency to rotate 
in ite frame in a direction contrary to that in which it would be 
moved by pulling up the thread to form the loop. This akg an 
‘qual amount of tension to the woollen warp-threads, whether they 
be much or little used in the formation of the pattern, Of course 
all the bobbins, with the yarus of the same colour, are fixed upon 
the same frame; and the carpet is generally spoken of as a two- 
frame, three-frame, four or five “frame,” or “ ply” carpet, accord- 
ing to the number of such separate frames or sets of coloured war 

requisite for the development of the pattern, The mounting of the 
lcom is now generally effected on the “ Jacquard” system, the beau- 
tifal automatic operation of which raises for every stroke of the 
shuttle and insertion of the iron rods just those threads from each 








frame which should be brought to the surface in order to form the 


good 
figured carpet, yard wide, involves the use of about 1800 bobbins and 
threads for each web. 
The conversion of this ‘from a hand-worked into a 
wer-loom process is one of the greatest trium of modern 
ingenuity ; and it is most honourable to English ingenuity and per- 
severance that every difficulty has now overcome in this 
country, and that Kidderminster Durham, and Glasgow now manu- 


facture carpets for all the world, 8 to say, however, 
in spite of the general consumption of the article, observed 
ir beassele™ in the wile Exhibition. ‘ 

To convert a Brussels carpet into a “pile” carpet, all that is 


isite is to borrow the second on from velvet-making. 
consists in ploughing a groove into the surface of the iron 
rods around which the loops are , and taking care that the 
rods are so inserted as to keep this groove always furthest from the 
back of the A sharp cutter run along the line of this groove 
from side to side at once releases the rod and forms the cat 
The surface is oy trimmed, or shorn, to make the 
perfectly true and level. carpet 80 woven becomes what is com- 
monly known as a Jacquard woven cut-pile carpet, and this 
tion of carpet forms the staple of the French and English goods sent 
to the Exhibition. I shall presently note the poy | exceptions, 
In 1855 everyone interested in 5: machines was delighted with 
the loom for manufacturing Brussels and velvet-pile carpeting 
which was exhibited by Mr. Wood, of Monkhill, and which was as 
perfectly self-acting as = such machine could be conceived to be. 

The next stage in the working out of carpet- ma- 
chinery was the endeavour to get rid of the complicated seta 
of frames with infinite bobbins for multiplied colours, This has 
been attempted in two ways, one unsuccessful, the other successful. 
The former by attempting to print and “through dye” a plain 
tufted fabric so as to cover it with various coloured patterns. This 
failed because itturned out to be impossible to more than super- 
ficially dye the wools, if the fabric was of sufficient closeness of tex- 
ture to be good and durable in wear, The successful process, in 
which, under the —_—e of Sir Francis Crossley, an immense trade 
is carried on at Halifax, consists in translating upon paper the 
finished pattern as it should appear, when the carpet is Iaid down 
into another pattern representing what would be pattern if all 
the threads of which the finished carpet would be composed should 
be pulled out and laid flat side by side. Blocks are then cut to 
correspond with this translation, and uncoloured woollen warps of a 
corresponding number of threads are then laid down, and printed by 
means of the blocks. The subsequent operation of weaviag up the 
printed warps restores the translation to the original, by bin 
and throwing to the back of the fabric the redundant lengths o: 
different colours which have of course been provided for in the 
translation. Either Brussels or velvet-pile carpets may of course 
be made by this process, and such carpets are generally known as 
“printed warp” carpets. The chief a drawback to these car- 
pets is that the printing of the woollen is not supposed to 
give them quite as good or solid a colouring as when they are dyed 
in the yarn. The chief alleged drawback to the Jacquard pile 

ts is that they are apt to run short in the staple. 
he four great tests of excellence in both Brussels and pile car- 
peting are—first, the length of the loop, or pile ; second, the quality 
of the woollen yarns; third, the number of threads to the inch in 
width ; and, fourth, the compactness of weaving at the back, so as 
to perfectly tie in the loops and cut filaments which form the pile. 
If the pile, or tufts, can be made perfectly secure from pulling out 
in wear, the longer they are, or rather the higher they rise from the 
back of the carpet, the greater will ita durability be. It is much 
easier to tie in “ moquettes,” or little tufts of wool plaited in by 
hand securely (because the threads of the tuft are already inter- 
twisted and matted together before tying), than any loop or tuft 
formed from a wool or worsted which has been spun, or has once 
been brought into a state of even moderate tension : since the latter 
operation injures the natural tendency of the fibre to interlock. 
hat is why the hand-worked Turkish and Indian goods can be 
made so extraordinarily lasting. Among the Algerian rugs in the 
resent Exhibition was one I examined with the British juror, which, 
or fulness and length of pile, combined with admirable strength in 
the tying in, was, although of rough appearance, from imperfect 
shearing, an admirable model of what such a carpet should be in 
texture and mode of manufacture. : 

The next great ~—_ of improvement in carpet-making aimed at 
the suppression of the complicated “frames,” or “ plys,” for each 
separate colour, and yet the employment of wools “dyed in the 

arn,” 

This has been achieved by the ion of one of the most briliant 
ideas which ever entered the head of a manufacturer. 

Hitherto, we have seen all attempts at t-weaving with a pile 
made either by inserting tufts of wool or by a warp- 


threads into loops to the surface for subsequent cutting. The process 
Iam about to describe goes upon the entirely different system of 
attaching the tufts or cut-pile to a strong weft-thread, then so 


interweaving this tufted weft-thread with linen or hempen warp- 


threads, as to make a compact fabric, with all the woollen pile on 

the surface. If it is difficult to do this in a plainmonochrome fabric, 

how much more difficult must it be to so —os as to a 
? 


figure of various colours upon the surface present ition 
contains many attestations of the successful resolution of the 
problem by Mr, James Templeton, of G1: ° 

To this gentleman I applied for some information as to his 


carpet, first made in the town of Axminster, was an 
imitation, and was made or woven in the same manner as the Syrian 


pattern on a warp, the w having 
according to the depth or thickness of 
was then cut between the spaces into 
having been twisted into a spiral form, 


the 
required. This first cloth 
and then, these shreds 


or far, as we term it, it wouldJwhen rewoven on to another 
—- <a SamnnANnS cd-guoneentng onde 
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our 
wished to make was only the 
seri Seti" aa nk ody 
backbone ee ae chenille has its in 
its middle.’ I mention this to help you eae a 
the difference be: ween the two; but, if you take any narrow of 
cloth and twist it, you will meant. The chenille 
Sides of the cloth, the ont of peadiely to every 
direction ; while our back formed a ready- 
Tie foregoing will give idea and basis of 
“The foregoin an 
the structure of Sor potent “Axminster carpeting. were the 
difficulties met with in ting it to a successful issue, involving 
too great a variety of gradual im ts to describe in detail in 


and I do not believe that any 
induce me to fight the first 


sideration or remuneration 


i 





or four years’ battles over again. By perseverance, however, in the 
course of prejudice was P= Bowe jand difficulties gradeall 
disap or were overcome. By aiming at superior fabric an 
pattern, employing first-class designers om | workmen, and also by 
providing the best machinery for the various processes, step by step 
our manufacture has attained the p sition it now occupies. 

“T need hardly remind you that there was a time when first-class 


artists could hardly be induced desi for 
textile fabrica, y to prepare patterns or designs fo 


“In 1851 we induced Mr, E. T. Paris to give us a design for a 
medallion — and another for a rich table-cover, both of which 
we then bited; and some years ago you yourself were kind 
— to prepare for us a series of most tive sheets of 
sketches, recently still, = professional occupations en- 
grossing you so very much, Mr. Owen Jones has favoured us with 
— designs, several of which are now ‘on cloth’ at the Paris 

ay I am glad to aoe that now other manufacturers of 
textile fabrics, carpeting, and other employ superior 
talent, and sometimes even genius, ae guns ae toon the 
superior art-education of foreign manufacturers and their workmen 
or desi unless this is done to a still greater extent we may be 
left in the background with regard to many of our textile fabrics) in 
which, undoubtedly, taste and experienced judgment are as essential 
to perfect com ial as the material, even, of which any 
textile fabric may be made.” 

Mr, Templeton’s goods, of which there are many first-rate spe- 
cimens in the Exhibition, some of which have been manufactured 
for other exhibitors, have now taken a firm holdin public estimation, 
and his trade is most extensive. 
diowstion end x Mr. Templosoe’s patent Sights become public pro- 

jon ; as Mr. Tem ‘s t rights me public pro- 
perty, there is no doubt that the Piddermisater manufacturers will 
take ” to the chenille process; and, indeed, already Messrs, 
Brinton and Lewis, with their “ Indian Axminster,” tread closely on 
Mr. Templeton's heels, 

What the future of the carpet manufacture in France and other 
countries will be it is as yet very hard to prognosticate. In simplifi- 
cation of process with elaborate results they are at present far behind 
Templeton, Crossley, and Brinton. 

Before leaving subject of the technical processes of various 
countries, I should note that, although carpets are now made at 
Aubusson with velvet pile, the original and special process is a hand- 
worked one, analogous to that by which Gobelins and Beauvais 
tapestries are produced. The main difference consists in the texture 
of the woollen yarns. 

I now turn to that which will probably prove the more interesting 
portion of my subject—its artistic aspect. It is, no doubt, good to 
make a warm, comfortable, durable carpet; but it is something little 
less essential to enjoyment to make it beautiful also. To do the latter, 
happily, entails the loss of no single excellence aimed at by those 
who would attain to the former; and, as far as one’s experience in 
the past extends, it is pleasant to remember that the most beautiful 
carpets have been also amongst the best and most lasting. Too 
often in industrial art the beautiful perishes while the ugly endures, 
but this has been by no means the case with carpets, 

Before instituting any comparison between two bodies in move- 
ment, it is well to note the starting-point of each, or rather their 
relative position at a given point of time. Let us assume as a good 
point of departure for the comparison of the changes which a period 
of twelve years has wrought in the artistic aspect of the French and 
Knglish carpet manufactures, the condition of both at the last 
Parisian Exhibition in 1855. Mr. Richard Redgrave, than whom no 
one is entitled to speak with more weight, from his long and close 
observation of cause and effect in the progress of international 
manufactures, in the iast-mentioned year made a careful record of 
what he then observed, and found much reason to condemn the 
irrational style of the a vy | of the most highly premiated of 
the French designs.* e thus described a leading Parisian 
carpet in 1855:—“A mossy border, powdered with daisies, 
margins a square space, wherein are clustered, as in a 
—- flowers of the largest size and gaudicst hues, 

rom among these flowers grow up funereal yews, and through the 
openings of their interweaving branches are seen vistas of sunny 
Jan —_ mountains, and clear blue sky. Above, the stag 
like es of the trees twine into fantastic compartments, in 
which, or through which, are seen pictured in the upper air manu- 
factories, with their tall chimneys, steam-engines, implements of 
agriculture and of art, and groups of the products of industry. Then 
garlands of flowers dangle upwards far into the ganopy of sky, on 
which, as it were, in the very vault of heaven itself, are heaped 
together gra’ bagpipes, vats, mel pipes and tabors, shcaves, 
fiddles, picchforks, and coats of arms, strange as is the de- 
scription, is a carpet worked for the city of Bordeaux at a great 
expense ; and this, too, designed by one who has received many 
medals—the manufacturer being honoured by the jury with a first- 
class medal also, (Mr. Redgrave had previously described some 
other equally wonderfal specimens of extravagance in carpet design.) 
These are taken almost at random; notes of many other important 
works are but repetitions of the same ch tics, What wonder, 
then, that within the circle of the panorama nineteen twentieths 
(this is said advisedly) of the carpets there displayed—carpets for 
the household, not for the palace—were equally treated as pictures, 
ed many of them consisting of flowers combined with landscapes ; 





graphic power which the execution of such difficult productions may 

eaid to have wasted. The English goods exhibited on the same 

occasion, if less ambitious, were more reasonable ; if involving less 

draughtemanship in the preparation of the they were cer- 

Ne and better taste. This hay 

may have been partly due to our scarcely possessing at e 

awed dexterity of the French dessinateurs pour etoffes ; but in a 

yet higher ape sag be attributed to the enunciation of sound 

of design, which was made in this country at 

Cee eee tebele bo pepeler as well oc 

85 , an to popu a4 well as 
{cecloual. taste. wholessime doctrines, thanks 
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tanta coterien, trastibed, To them, nnd ts the practical 
= io rover a of 1867 
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g at the same time 


woven carpets, vin 
and visibly improved in taste and in true principles of 
the testimony of one well able to judge, 
of preponderated 1858 in 


in tterra 

they use, or rather abuse, for the enrichment of their most elaborate 
If we except one or two ex inary errors in point of 

by isolated English exhibitors, the productions of the 

whole of the residue may be accepted as free from any serious 
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skill, It is, in fact, from the superabundance of pictorial facility that 
most of what is reprehensible in design arises, 

There is no class of products of industry more difficult to do justice 
to in international ibitions than Sufficient 


upon as a 
an agreeable carpet ; Rt. ey it may be conceded that no good 

t can make a wt = The uence of this 
vicious system of exhibition is the greatest possible temptation 
is off to the manufacturer competing with his fellows to de 
from what is fitting for a carpet in order to make his carpet 


tion long after they have received their exequatur at the hands of th 
“ faithful in art.” The chief reasons why what is admissible in 
icture, or, with certain differen in mural decoration or paper 


pictorially upon which it would be agreeable to tread; and it is im- 
possible to divest the mind of a certain sense ef impropriety in 
trampling even upon the representation of what it would be painful 
to tread upon in reality, 

Fourth, The better the picture the more annoying any soiling of the 
surface upon which it is portrayed becomes; and an uncomfortable 
nervous apprehension takes the place of the free and unrestrained use 
of what should be a comfort rather than a fret. 

Fifth, Carpets require to be traversed in all directions ; the point 
of view can never, therefore, be fixed. It is, of course, a fundamental 
necessity in pictorial representation that the position of the spectator 
of what is represented should be predetermined, and the only proper 
point of view for the picture should correspond with such pre-supposed 
position, As the point of view of a carpet can scarcely ever be 
fixed, it ny becomes an improper plane upon which to 
project pictorial form, 

Sixth. To properly see and enjoy a Ll .~y~ the spectator should 
have free liberty to retire from its surface until his eye is able to 
comprehend the whole at a glance, and then to approach, in order to 
be able to examine the careful reproduction of detail. In the case of 
a picture delineated on the surface of a carpet such a liberty can very 
rarely exist, since the eye of the spectator can scarcely ever be with- 
diawn from it more than about six feet without looking at it at such 
angles as to produce rapid foreshortening and a consequent falsifica- 
tion of relative dimensions in the objects portrayed. 

Such being a few amongst the many good reasons which exist why 
a carpet or any other ornamental floor or floor covering should never 
be a picture, it is strange that throughout the Western world, from 
the classical ages to the present, in the form either of mosaic, tarsia, 
majolica, stone or marble inlay, or embroidered or woven carpeting, 
there has been an almost incessant effort to produce horizontal 
pictures in materia!s ill calculated for their satisfactory execution, 

In the East, however, better traditions and better taste have been 
preserved. India and Persia, Turkey and Morocco, have steadily 
maintained the beautiful geometrical grouping of conventional forms 
which are most fitting for use in the textile arte, and most especially 
for such fabrics as cannot be exhibited vertically when in ordinary 


use, 

Well, indeed, may Mr. Owen Jones direct us, as he has done in 
his admirable letter in the Times of April 19 last, to the fountains 
of inspiration of which he has himself drunk so i 5 Well may 
he point out to us that, while in the practice of the West there are 
danger and confusion, in the traditions of the East lie safety and 
simplicity. 

In speaking of the Orientals, Mr. Jones says :—“ By an unerring 
instinct and tradition ——— able to apply ornament to the surfaces 
of objects they desire to rate in the exaet proportion and scale 
which the general form, material, and destination of such objects 
require, In the balance of colours, and in the distribution of the 
lines of the ornament, they arrive at a perfection which it seems 
beyond the mind to reach. ... We would venture to 
recommend the visitor who desires to study this Exhibition with re- 
ference to the influence of art on neneieebanees to commence his 
studies with the Oriental collections. When emery Ay ressed 
with the true principles of decoration and ornament whi will 
find in these works, and carrying these principles in his mind durin 
his visits to the collections of European coun’ we feel assure 
that he will value these latter only eo far as they o' the general 
laws of all art, and which Orientals so instinctively follow—laws 
which were equally followed in all great periods of art, and which 
are to be found in all great works of the past. It is the 
neglect of these unvarying principles which leads so often to 
ugliness and taste in the inceseant search of the present time 
after novelty irrespective of fitness.” The man of “ the present time,” 
so arraigned at the bar of criticism, naturally rebels, and proclaims 
his independence of tradition, which he regards but as a thraldom, 
limiting invention and inducing mp On this ground he will 
find M. Owen Jones quite ready to meet him with a vindication of 
the infinite novelty and invention which may be found in every 
variety of Oriental fabric, All are subordinated to common prin- 
ciples of structure and to common limits as to the reproduction of 
natural types, and yet each sample is a fresh and distinct delight. 
Can the same be said of the corresponding fabrics of the West? 

These, it may be remembered, are not the sentiments of a theorist 
only, but of one who has shown in this very Exhibition, and in the 
class on which I am writing, his power to practise as well as to 
“preach.” Next in point of excellence to the carpets of East, 
upon which Mr. Owen Jones -has founded his style, may, I think, cer- 
tainly be ranked those exhibited by Messrs, Templeton, and manu- 
factured from Mr, Jones's His arrangements of form and 
colour for the rags of Messrs. Willis, of Kidderminster, are no less 
happy. Both are unfortunately displayed, the former especially so, 
since the mass of window imm y over the range of carpets takes 
almost all the brilliaucy out of the livelier colours, and turns the 
neutrals all but black, These carpets are especially calculated to 
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The reason of this a the eye of the spectator, always 
remaining at about an equal distance from the surface of the carpet 
spread upon the floor, embraces at one view easily the whole area 
of the rug, while of the carpet it with difficulty takes in without 
moving ~. more than a fractional part of the whole design. 
Hence it is, that generally we are better pleased with the 
patterns of rugs than of carpets, although an equal amount of 
clever design may have been applied to each. It is with a 
view to evade the difficulty of embracing the whole of a 
large design at one view that the Orientals with such 
excellent tact subdue by equal balancing and minute sub- 
division the component parts of all their —¢ designs ; tgus enter- 
taining the eye with symmetry upon a small scale, and preventing 
its d to run out over the extended pattern in search of the com- 
in of the form upon a fraction of which it has first seized, 

eglectful of such prudent restraint in large modern carpets, we 
often find a line or border of white, or of brilliant colour, running 
over the whole carpet and giving, as it were, the key to its geo- 
metrical setting out. The purpose and working of this line are, of 
course, apparent and rational enough when the whole carpet is seen ; 
but when the eye is fixed, perhaps, upon not more than one sixteenth 
of the whole, the purpose of the line is not revealed, and all the 
filling in, which is grouped about this line, appears to be equally 
purposeless, The true principle is that rather of subdividing the 
whole area of the carpet into symmetrical forms, as in an ordinary 
mosaic pavement, and then of so grouping those symmetrical forms, 
each complete in itself, as to make them work together to the com- 
position of some general effect, bounded and kept together by a 
strong border. When this principle is followed the eye is satisfied 
if it takes in only one sixteenth, say, of the whole; it is again 
satisfied if it takes in a quarter of the whole, when it becomes 
sensible of a new basis of composition; and it is ultimately gratified 
with an aspect of fresh completeness when it embraces the whole 
area of the carpet. When it is neglected, unless the whole of the 
carpet, or at any rate more than half, can be seen ata glance, the 

attern seems purposeless ; and, from aiming at expressing too much 

lesign, the artist conveys to the spectator’s eye the impression of 
his having given little or none, It is better even that his complete 
carpet should be monotonous than that its subdivisions should be 
unsymmetrical, 

It is the very strength of illumination to which carpets are gene- 
rally exposed, and the proximity of their surface to the eye, which 
demand and enforce solidity and sobriety of tone. Weak tints will 
never answer ; the designer must work rapidly, with a full brush, a 
strong will, no vacillation, and a rich palette, and with the full 
assurance that none of his work can ever escape attention. All will 
be well and clearly seen, anda uniform strength and manliness of 
tone must therefore be sustained over the whole, Depth of tone 
should be obtained by the agglomeration of vigorous colours in 
small compartments, and by the avoidance of strong contrasts in 
immediate proximity, either of light and dark, or of complementary 
colours ; and not by lowering tones, as by the general addition of 
black. In fact, to borrow the painter's phraseology, power and 
depth should be got by “ first-painting” and not by “ glazing down.” 
Great richness is frequently obtained in the finest Persian carpets 
by subtile differences in the most highly illuminated tints, as by 
working with alternate crimson and scarlet reds, instead of with one 
monotonous red between the two, as we often do, or by using, say, a 
turquoise and an ultra-marine blue together, or by relieving a “lemon’”’ 
against a “cadmium” yellow, Transparent half tints of great 
power are obtained by admixtures, as by spotting a black ground 
with oraage to produce a luminous effect of brown instead of using 
a solid untransparent brown ; or by spotting a black ground with blue 
and yellow to obtain a vivid olive, instead of using a solid olive, 
which in the mass would only look dead and heavy, Such fabrics 
are full of subtile contrivances which seem to spring into being 
spontanecusly under the hand of the true artist. The painted 
picture-books of the Japanese are singularly rich in these subtleties. 

In assessing progress generally there are two tests which should 
be applied—viz., endeavours to ascertain the relative abundance 
of the very good and the relative scarcity of the very bad. Apply- 
ing these tests to assess the amount of progress made in the carpet 
trade since 1851, the first, the abundance of the very good, is 
slightly in favour of 1867. In point of excellence of manufacture 
this is scarcely so conspicuous, as in point of propriety of ——. 
India and Turkey are, as usual, unimpeachable. France in all its 
productions of Oriental styles is very Food ; and in Eogland most of 
the carpets of Templeton, Jackson and Graham, Brinton, Southwell, 
Boyle and Smith, and Lapworth are better than the best of the Ye 
manufactured by English carpet manufacturers in 1851 (if we 
except, perhaps, one ca designed by Pugin), or even in 1855 
or 1862, The rugs of Willis, of Kidderminster, constitute a 
notable advance; aud so, in a particular direction, do the goods 
exhibited by Messrs, Jones and Willis and others in the Architectural 
Court. 

In Belgium, Russia, and Holland the advance is not marked ; but 
in Austria, — the powerful house of Haas and Sons, a greatdeal 
has been achie 

When we apply the second test—that of the relative scarcity of the 
very bad—we shall find a still more notable advance. If some extra- 
ordinary picture carpets—such as that of the portrait of the Emperor, 
of the twelve aqestien of the meetiog of the Emperor ahd the Queen 
of England, and one or two more of a similar kind ‘but lees out- 
rageous, are excepted, and the eyes are shut to a few monster roses 
and too fervid - Aye latter especially abounding in France)— 
there remains nothing to equal the turbulent allegory and landscape 
of 1851, and in a minor degree of the succeeding exhibitions. This 
change for the better is due in a great measure to the just theories 
enunciated by men like Owen Jones and Welby Pugin, whose honest 
perseverance and enthusiasm have gone far to etrengthen the true- 
sighted, to determine the wavering in taste, and to convert many a 

reviously “ hardened sinner” in the ways of false principles and 
faulty practice of this branch of industrial art to juster and more 
reasonable paths, Pugin’s views are set forth sufficiently distinctly 
inhis “True Principles” and “ Apology ;” but those of Swen Jones 
(having been, for the most part, orally enunciated) are not as well 
known to the literary world 2 as they should be. may, therefore, 
with advantage quote frem his privately-printed lectures “On the 
True and the F in the Decorative Arte,” the following articles 
of his creed as touching the chief products included in class 18 of 
the Exhibition of 1867. 

e ” says Mr, Jones, “should be darker in tone, and more 
broken in hue, than any portion of a room, both because they pre- 
sent the la mass of colour, and because they serve as a back- 
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ts consist of a , with the whole middle of the carpet 
forming one large pattern converging to the centre, All-over pat- 
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ferred to our dining- rooms, wherethe table alone cuts off the best 
half of it. So, you even the Turkey carpet must go 
with the Cashmere shawls, and is another instance of our adopting 





recent invention of ay weve | carpets, with no bounds to its ambition, 
has become positively criminal,” i) 

The only objections I have ever heard raised to these and similar 
ogee of Mr, Owen Jonés are that they are so precise and logical as 
to leave little scope for the change and novelty of style constantly 
demanded—insuflicient latitude for fancy—and that they serve, 
therefore, as fetters, instead of crutches, to the weak, To this I have 
heard replied that for art or art-industry to flourish strenuously in 
any country fetters are necessary for the weak. Those who are 
strong enough may burst away from them if they see fit. 

It would have been impossible for Mr. Jones to have selected 
better illustrations of the successful working of his principles than 
are to be met with in the Indian and Persian departments of the 
present Exhibition. 

In the former are to be found, under Dr, Forbes Watson’s 
judicious arrangement, good samples of five leading varieties manu- 
factured on the continent of India, viz. :— 

1, the suttringees, or common cotton rugs and small carpet:, 

nerally in stripes or chessboard patterns, blue aud white, manu- 
actured on Kidderminster principles, and used all over India, 

2. A carpet made like Turkey carpeting, but with cotton instead 
of woollen tufting. These two are common in India, and large) 
—— > “eee at Hyderabad, Mysore, Tanjore, Sasseram, J ubbul- 
pore, &c. 

3. Woollen tufted carpets, corresponding with the Turkey carpet 
of European commerce in material as well as in make. These are 
largely made now in Northern and Central India and at many 
Government gaols. Large numbers of convicts are actively 
employed in this class of production. Several samples of their 
skill are shown from Jubbulpore, Bangalore, Patna, &c. Such carpets, 
made at Mirzapore, Gorruckpore, &c., and others of finer quality, are 
imported into England by well-known dealers, such as Messrs. 
Watson, Bontor, and Co., Messrs, Robinson, Vincent, and Co., and 
Messrs, Brinton and Lewis—by the latter especially, as models for 
their own guidance in manufacture. 

4. Carpets made of Cashmere wool, and of the utmost delicacy 
both of design and fabrication. The most perfect carpet in any de- 
partment of the whole Exhibition, taking design and manufacture 
together, is of this class; and has been sent to Europe as a choice 
specimen of native produce by his Highness Dewan Singh, Chief 

inister of Cashmere. ‘ 

Iam glad to know that it has been purchased, at the price of 
several hundred pounds, for reproduction if possible in this country, 
ty Mr. Brinton, with whom, and with Dr, Watson and Mr, Peter 

raham, I examined it closely. 

The 5th, and most costly of all Indian carpets, is the variety made 
yy or entirely of silk, The most beautiful carpets of the kind 

have ever seen have been old Persian and North Indian, Ex- 

uisite examples are now forwarded from Tanjore in Madras, and 
rom Central Asia, where at Khutan in Beloochistan, &c., a most 
interesting and almost Greek type of design is preserved—differing 
essentially from either ordinary Hindoo or Mohammedan. 

Of such silken carpets the Persian department of the Ex- 
hibition failed to furnish us with any examples, so far as my ob- 
servation extended ; but by way of consolation for their absence pro- 
vided, in a series of rugs and divan coverings, an extraordinarily 
beautiful set of models of what perfect carpets should be. In them 
the conventional Fiora of the carpet designer seemed to bloom into 
enduring freshness, and unobtrusive liveliness pervaded every speci- 
men, They seemed to have butone fault—viz., high price; not that 
they appear dear when the infinite amount of hand work involved 
in their production is taken into account, but that they were costly 
as compared with European goods. 

In all these carpets the design is unexceptionable ; and although 
there is, as it were, a family “strain” running through the whole, 
the actual variety of detail seems endless, both in form and colour. 

carpets in the Exhibition which manifest the closest kindred, 
tothe Indian and Persian are the Turkish and Tunisian, Of the former 
of these there are no less than some 250 exhibitors, the majority of 
whom stand upon about an equal footing of excellence. To indi- 
vidualise the “ wife of Ibrahim,” the “ wife of Mustapha,” and the 
inhabitants of this or that village, would be waste of time, except for 
the Smyrniote agents, who buy up the carpets from the makers for 
shipping. We shall rather pursue the subject by noticing the produce 
of factories in which efforts are made to execute carpets by means 
of analogous processes, beginning with Holland, and then taking up 
Russia, Greece, Spain, Austria, Algiers, and Tunis. After a few 
passing words on Prussia and Belgium, [ shall conclude this branch 
of my subject by noticing the products of France and England in 
somewhat more detail. 

It is strange that, expressly founded to reproduce such excellent 
modeis as are furnished by the majority of the Turkish and 
Smyrna goods, the Royal manufactory of Holland, at 
Deventer, when attempting something ‘exceptional, should 
fall into the strange error of imitating a third-rate French 
style. The large carpet with a “marone” ground, and a 
miserable bunch of roses, or rather red cabbazes, on a panel 
in the middle, sets forth in a very staring shape the prominent defects 
most usually to be met with in such French ~ 2 as were generally 
manufactured for exportation to America and elsewhere some twenty 
years ago, and are still exceptionally produced. 

In no part of the Exposition is the relative superiority of barbaric 
over common civilised art, in the arrangement of patterns for carpet 
fabrics, better or more distinctly shown than in the Russian depart- 
ment. When one turns from the admirable rugs and hangings of 
“ the frosty Caucasus” to the wretched, tufted carpet of Engalytscheff, 

ischov, rampant with flowers about ten times their real size, 
and of the crudest ible colouring, it is impossible not to recognise 
that one is as y right in principle, as the other is truly wrong. 
The main feature of the right in the one case, and the wrong in the 
other, consists in the error of the application of imitative art 
to a fabric, to a use, on a scale, and in a position for which it is 
totally unfitted. The moment one is impressed with the idea of 
walking or sitting upon what no person in his senses would think 
of walkiag or sitting upoo, as I have before said, a painful sense of 
impropriety is experienced, propor: in intensity to the vivacity 
— which this misapprehension of judicious design is expressed in 
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carpets” by pilgrims from the far East, whose 
means tectalag exhausted at Mi are obliged 
with their “ personalties” in order to 
find the means requisite to take them home again, 
same the carpets of other materials than 
wool and cotton the most curious of all are two, 
made of various skins and furs, shown by Greeve 
and Son, of Amsterdam. The design of one of 
these is really clever in its way, 

The Prussian carpets are unimportant, although 
one exhibitor (Schoeller et Fils, of Diren) shows a 
readiness to adopt some of the mechanical processes 
lately perf in England. The remainder of 
what is exhibited is principally rather hard and 
dry imitation of Turkish work, the best being by 
Gevers and Schmidt, of Schmiedeberg. 

From Belgium much better things might have 
been expected than have been sent, The Royal 
manufactory at Brussels of the carpets of Tournay 
scarcely maintains its old reputation. Considering 
that Tournay is eesentially the father of Kidder- 
minster (the Brussels carpet trade having been 
introduced into the latter place from the former 
only about the middle of the last century), one is 
forced to recognise that the child has wonderfully 
outgrown the parent. I would, however, except 
the productions of Braquinié, of Ingelmunster. 

e now come to the two countries in which the 
keenest competition for ascendancy in the general 
cai trade is carried on—France and England— 

on the relative artistic position of which I 
have already made some remarks. 

In France, the Imperial prodacts of the “Savon- 
nerie,” an establishment incorporated with that of 
the Gobelins for tapestry, naturally hold the first 
place. The Savonnerie and the finest of the Aubus- 
son ts are hand-worked, exactly on the same 
principle as our old Axminster carpets, but with 
certain innovations borrowed from the Gobelins 

ractice. The leading specimen of the mapu- 
‘acture is a largish carpet hanging in the middle 
of one end of the Sévres and Gobelins Court. The 
design, which is of singularly harmonious colouring, 
is founded on old French models, wrought out 
with the taste by M. Dieterle, per! the 
most distirguished living ornamentist in ce. 
In execution there is nothing else to compare with 
it ; but its very exeellence is its greatest drawback. 
It is too fine a picture to tread on. Interlacing 
hoops and flowers, and arrows and ribbons (if my 
memory serves me) are figured in lineal, and 
coloured in aerial, perspective with lect verisi- 
militude. Every curve is struck with the greatest 
accuracy the tion of tone is almost imper- 
ceptible, and yet the result is neither good picture, 
good t, nor ornament, In fact, it can 
searcely, I think, be looked upon as other than a 
costly mistake. I have bsen, perhaps, especially 
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large carpets, in i 
of the house of Foye 


manufacturing skill, as is no doubt the case, 
flowers cannot be executed in any ordinary qualities 
of carpeting except upon a ridiculously magnified 
ecale, they ought not to be attempted, It is, in- 
deed, somewhat difficult to say when or how they 
should be. 

The large house of Rozé Abraham, of Tours, ex- 
hibits very good quiet Persian patterns; and yet, 
as if to show how it is to abandon bad ways 
and tradi adds to them three rugs which, 
for “loud” and colour, are amongst the 
worst things of the sort in the Exhibition. 

Amongst the private manufacturers of Aubusson 
who rival MM, Sallandrouze, MM. Eroc (pare et 
fils), who spin —_ own yarn, exhibit both Few 4 

uette carpets and plain woven ones in whi 
Persian and the Gobelins traditions fight for pre- 
dominance over the fortunes of the house. C) 


while many exceedingly harmonious ror of 
Persian style hold inferior places on each of it. 
They, too, have some fiercely bad rugs. 

and Lourthiois, of Tourcoing (Nord), 
have executed some fairly good rich and 
, for the well-known Parisian agency house 
of uze, 


There is a clever kaleidoscopic pattern on a 
blue ground, by Daumezou, of Nismes; but the rest 
of the exhibitors in the re" Court 
show nothing in any way remarkable, 

For a y of many of the worst faults of de- 
sign, as applied to carpets, the visitor may be 
referred to the great gridiron upon a crimson 
— manufactured by Clement Gravier, of 

isi 





work good manufacturing dexterity has been 
displayed + bot what is still wanting, 
only to demonstrate the inexpediency of 
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a rare display, in which “ what to eat, drink, and avoid,” in point of 
industrial art, is pretty equally balanced ; but, while we criticise, 
it is impossible to help admiring the productions of houses such as 
those of Duplan snd Co., Requillaxt, Roussel, and Sone 
Braquienie, and, last, not least, Sallandrouze, Everyone must fee 
that, with all its faults, it is a great industry, worthily represented, 

The English exhibitors suffer much mere than the French from 
their floor-coverings being hung as wall-coverings, since the former 
wisely do not emulate the pictorial example generally set them by 
the latter. There is, however, one notable exception ;"and, as that 
constitutes the only serious example of heterodoxy left amongst the 
British, it may be well to dispose of it at once, 

Messrs. Taplin, Beal], and Co., have employed, no doubt, an able 
artist to design for them some very ambitious pictures intended to 
rival Gobelins tapestries at cheap rates, These pictures have been 
executed with extraordinary skill by Messrs. Templeton, and they 
are, to all intents and pu s, carpets, Whether they are intended 
for covering walls or floors, they are alike open to the very grave 
objection that the process of chenille weaving is inapplicable to the 
reproduction of high art. The very basis of the system (which 
involves, Ist, the reduction of all designs to a system of squaring ; 
2nd. a translation from that squaring into the gauze woven striped 
cloth, which when cut vp forms the pile weft; and, 3rd, the use 
of that pile weft with euch perfectly even tension as to make each 
colour find its place exactly with reference to the warp-strings of the 
fabric) is adverse to the chances of a true rendering of subtle ex- 
pression or the preservation of dignity. ‘To have attempted to 
depict the twelve apostles, the Queen, and the Emperor of the 
French, &c , by such a process, on a grand colossal scale, is a climax 
of audacity which it would have been better never to have aimed at ; 
such ambitious failures serve only to justify the shrugs which the 
receive from all who know how such subjects ought to be depicted. 
If uneatisfactory as hangings, of course such products would be ten 
times worse as carpets. 

When we turn from Mr, Templeton on somebody else's platform 
to Mr. Templeton on bis own, the aspect of matters is, happily, 
entirely changed. I have already and fully spokcn of his merits 
as an inventor, and of his indomitable energy and perseverance, and 
have only now to record my satisfaction, as an artist, with all of his 
products manufactured from Mr. Owen Jones’s design. They are in 
every way creditable to British industry, and thoroughly justify the 
gold medal awarded to Mr. Templeton. They are possibly cast in 
a too uniformly low tone, but it is far better that they should err 
slightly on this side than upon the other. One of them, with 
a deep blue ground, is erpecially admirable. Of his old style—i. e. 
a free rendering ef French designs— Mr. Templeton exhibits one good 
specimen, manufactured, no doubt, at great cost, and involving 
much labour and ingenuity to produce. but not altogether to my 
taste. Such carpets, however, still find a very large sale, and I am 
told that for export it is of no use manufacturing anything more 
quiet. For the American market, the manufacturers declare that 
the more glaring their carpets are the better they are liked. 

Next to Mr. Templeton in order of merit I should certain!y place 
Messrs. Brinton and Lewis, of Kidderminster, who contribute 
admirable specimens of a kind of carpet of the chenille genus, but 

aid to be woven with certain novel appliances of which they sre 
commencing the current manufacture at Kidderminster. The tex- 
ture of these carpets is of the description called patent Axminster, 
and they certainly exhibit a quality and closeness of substance 
hitherto not attained, I believe, in any other fabric, 

The great advantages these goods are alleged to possess are :— 
“ Delicacy and perfection of pattern, with clearness and softness of 
detail ; solidity in the pile and luxuriousness of tread as a floor- 
covering ; great substance and durability in tne wear; the intro- 
duction of unlimited colour, affording extensive combination of 
effect ; and, lastly, what is of the highest importance in the demand 
for first-class fabrics, the capability of being made in the entire 
piece, without seam, for saloons of any dimension and shape.” 

The name “Indian Axminster” has been selected for these goods, 
as the fabric represents the texture and effect of East Indian carpets, 
with a complete accuracy of detail seldom found in those gooda, 
combined with the luxurious perfection of the Axminster fabric, 
Messrs. Brinton and Lewis have been greatly assisted in their pre- 
paration for the introduction of this valuable class of carpet, the pile 
of which is at least three quarters of an inch in lenjth,by the 
judicious advice of Dr, Forbes Watson and Dr. Dresser. 

The artistic impulse especially given by the latter will no doubt 
retain the “bloom” and beauty of the patterns in which the Indian 
Axminsters will be chiefly manufactured. 

The bulk of Messrs. Brinton and Lewis’s other exhibited goods 
consist of various carpets of “ Wilton make,” woven in widths by 
patent power-loom, and so sewn up, with borders, &c., as to give all 
the effect of a carpet specially designed for any apartment. 

Dr. Dresser has been good enough to inform me that, out of 
Messrs. Brinton and Lewis's collection, the white-ground carpet with 
drab shadow and crimson arabesque scrol), is intended for large 
saloons, where two-breadth designs are usually preferred, as giving 
the greater scope for the artist's treatment of a massive subject in 
relief like this, of flowers and foliage, treated in self colours (fon sur 








In generalising upon the English exhibition, one cannot but be 
struck by the p dhe men of that > of carpeting in which for merit 
and extent of manufacture we stand without rivals, I mean the 
good Brussels carpet of commerce. Our cheap carpets, too, 
are scarcely at all Ray al while in Yorkshire, the north of 
— ow generally, Scotland we produce enormous quantities of 
such goods at the lowest price and of the best quality, It is, of 
course, in the nature of such Exhibitions that tours de force should 

represented, while current manufactures “ hide their heads ;” but, 
remembering this tendency, critics should not hastily infer that the 
staple manufactures of the country are degenerating because they 
= not appear in redundancy at the Paris Exposition. 

e now come to the admirable tapestries and other furniture 
stuffs, of which the quantity overwhelms as the quality delights us. 
To begin, of course, with the Imperial establishment of the Gobelins, 
its importance in the history of industrial art demands that a few 
paragraphs, founded on recent works on the subject, should be 
dedicated to a brief survey of the history of the manufactory, which 
is, indeed, little else than an epitome of the whole history of the 
manufacture. 

Setting aside the archmology of the subject, so far as relates to 
the Middle Ages, the details of which may be readily found in the 
pages of Potier, Jubinal, and Viollet Le Duc, we may assume, as a 
point de depart, that, until the reign of Francis I., tapestries and 
carpets were made in France by private enterprise alone, The 
haute-lissiers, the Saracens, and the blanket-makers had carried 
on their manufactures under the shelter of privileges granted them 
by the King or provosts ; but it was the Flemings, by their manu- 
facturing skill, and the Italians, = 5 their greater yore 
draughtsmen and designers, who mainly brought the art of making 
tapestries to perfection. 

Francis I. collected the most able weavers he could find, either in 
France or in Flanders and Italy, the two countries in which this 
branch of industry had been carried farthest, and established them 
at Fontainebleau, under the direction of the superintendent of Royal 
buildings, and of Salomon de Herbaines, weaver to the King. These 
artists, for whose use silk, gold, and silver thread were lavishly 
expended, produced splendid hangings from the designs and cartoons 
of Primaticcio. 

The civil and religious wars of the following reigns were as fatal 
to Royal establishments as to private enterprise; and, amidst the 
continuous troubles of “the league,” the successors of Henry II. 
were unable to devote much money to any other purpose than the 
support of their armies. 

About the year 1600 Henry IV. commenced the re-establishment 
in France of those manufactories for the production of furniture 
and decorations for the Royal palaces which had fallen into decay 
during the two preceding years, althongh he encountered in so 
doing the strenuous opposition of his sagacious Minister, Sully—an 
opposition thoroughly justified by the general exhaustion and poverty 
of the country. Hie began by establishing his weavers, Laurent and 
Dubourg, in a house in the Faubourg St. Antoine, vacated by the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, On the return of the latter, he transferred 


| the students of these master weavers to the galleries of the Louvre, 





ton), with heavy ecrollwork to form the setting or panelwork of the | 


whole. The Persian or Turkey carpet next in order is similarly in- 
tended for large compartments, but is composed on the principle of 
flat treatment in design and deep rich tone of colour, with combina- 
tions of blue, green, and ecarlet, giving different effects in the 
various figures on the red ground. The medallion centre of this 
carpet is to occupy the middle of a room, with the other figures 
grouped around it, the border outside being used to complete the 
whole, and producing the effect of a carpet in one piece. The 
crimson Italian scroll carpet is designed for smaller rooms where dark 
and moderate sized figures are preferred. The introduction of 
white ground into the border of this t is with the special 
intention of giving relieving effect to the pervading weight of 
crimson shades. The browns are to contrast with the deeper tints 
of crimson used. 
The fourth and last made-up carpet is after the best examples of 
fiat treatment applied to the forms of nineteenth-century decorative 
art. The colours are worked on the principle of illumination to the 
neutral ground shade, and the conventioral forms and the colours 
used therewith allow of this carpet being equally before the eye 
from whatever point it is surveyed. The entire effect is bright, 
et the livelier colours are kept in due subordination to the 
is carpet is for the moderate-sized rooms and libraries of British 
and Continental houses. Of these the second 
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| of the old dyer, Gilles Gobelins, was applied to this tapestry. 


and established there a goodly gathering of masters in art, painters, 
sculptors, engravers of precious stones, clockmakers, «c. 

The chief haute-lisse weavers remained but a short time as 
“compound householders” in the Louvre. Two hundred Flemish 
workmen were collected and put under their direction, and the 
manufacture, speedily established in the Palais des Tourelles, was 
subsequently transferred to an hotel in the Rue des Varennes, 
Henry LV., to encourage his protégés, gave them extensive privileges, 
but bis premature death prevented the full development of his pro- 
jects. is son, Louis XLLI., though the founder of the house of the 
Savonnerie, allowed the establishment of his predeceseors for 
tapest: y-weaving to fall into decay. The only active steps he took 
in its favour was continuing to the sons of Mark Comans and 
Francis Laglanche, master weavers, the privileges granted to them 
by Henry LV. 

Some tapestry made during this reign (and no doubt in the manu- 
factory of which I am speaking) representing the miracles of Eaints 
Crispin and Crispinianus was, apparently, ordered by the guild of 
shoemakers of Paris for the chapel of their corporation in Notre 
Dame. The struggling trade made little head in the troublesome 
times which succeeded the death of Louis XIIL, and it is probable 
that the nominal patronage of an impoverished Court was rather an 
impediment than an aid. The weavers suffered, artists languished, 
and the Jong wars of the minority of Louis XIV. nearly ruined them. 
On his ultimate accession to the throne, between the earnest wishes 
of the King and the able conduct of Colbert, in a few years all the 
Rceyal manufactories were reinstated, and their prosperity exceeded 
that of their best days under preceding Sovereigns. 

The great Lebrum, first painter to the King, directed the estab- 
lishment of the Savonnerie, at Chaillot, in which bes ~ Lourdet 
had caused children taken from the hospitals to work. Hinart was 
appointed to take charge of the factory at Beauvais, where furniture- 
stuffs and hangings were made. e manufactories of Felletin 
and Aubusson for carpets, &c., owed to the liberality of the King a 
painter and a dyer, maintained at his expense. 

The name “ Gobelins,” as a designation for tapestry of the highest 
claes, is derived from some former dyers of that name, who carried 
on their business on the edge of the little River Bievre, at Paris, on 
the site of the present Imperial establishment, in 1450, or, as some 
say, not till the reign of Francis I, 

It was not, however, until the seventeenth century that the name 
At 


| this date the family of the Gobelins having retired from business, 





their bouse passed into other bands, and was rented by the Brothers 
Cannaye, who, in addition to dyeing, engaged in the manufacture of 
tapestry. In all probability Jean Lianse n made for them, for the 
first time, tapestry on the haute-lisse, or vertical warp. 

On the re-establishment of the Royal chateaux, Colbert conceived 
the idea of decorating them in a manner worthy of the magnificence 
of their architecture. Choosing the most talented of every pro- 
fession and trade, he united them in one grand establishment, and 
gave them re pe and pupils to study under them. 

To extend this establishment he the King, in 1662 or 


from the year 1667, under the style of “ The al Manufactory of 
Tapestry and Furniture for the Crown ”—OCol and the chief 
ter 


ally Peay with the King, its direction. By his 
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The first years of the new administration were fruitful. A school 
of design was established, directed by Tuby, Coysevox, and Sebastian 
and important works were commenced; but the 

reverses which took place towards the end of his reign compelled 
Louis XIV. to reserve his money for the defence of his — 
When peace was ultimately re-established, the production of the 
Gobelins became more brisk ; but from this time the 
factory for Crown furniture” gradually lost its specially compre- 
hensive , to become only a manufactory of tapestry and 
grausliy “disappeared sculptors, goldsmiths, and workers in mosaic 


“ Royal manu- 


3 it was no longer a school of arts and 

uxurious manufactures, as when under Lebrun, Through the 
penury of the Treasury, in 1694, the prosperity of the manufacture 
declined, and in the following year a number of workmen and 
pupils were discharged. Under the reign of Louis XV. the factories 
were closed, and the works totally stopped for a time, to be taken 
up again and cherished at fitful intervals ‘ 

The chief pieces executed at this date, and indeed until the end of 
the reign of Louis XVI., were, The Four Seasons, after Mignard; 
the history of Esther, and that of Jason and Medea, after de Troy; 
many scenes from the New Testament, after Jouvenet; copies ‘of 
pictures from the Vatican, after Boulloque; the Twelve Months, 
after Lucas van Leyden; the history of Moses, after Poussin; a set 
of curtains in silk, with a gold ground, after Bouliouque, Baptiste 
Monayer, De Fontenay, Audran, and others; eight scenes from the 
New Testament, after tout; the history of Mare Antony and 
Cleopatra, a set of allegorical pictures for the Chancellor's residence, 
after Coypel, Restout, and others; eight Indian subjects, after 
Desportes and others ; the Field Sports of Louis XV., in four pictures, 
after Oudry ; twenty-one subjects, from Don Quixote, by Coypel ; 
a set of mythological and pastoral subjects, by Boucher; the Siege 
of Calais and the Taking of Paris, after Barthelemy; many 
subjects from the history of Henry IV., after Vincent and le 
Barbier ; the Continence of Bayard, after du Rameau ; the Assassi- 
nation of Admiral Coligny, after Suvée; the Death of Leonard de 
Vinci, after Menageot; and the Triumph of Awphitrite, after 
Faraval, The tapestry of Esther, and that of Jason and Medea, 
given to the King of England, are said to be still at Windsor Castle. 

In 1749 great changes were made in the looms; the cartoons were 
no longer cut up and placed under the warp, but behind the workman, 
where they could be clearly seen. The picture was traced on a 
sheet ot tracing-paper, which was fastened by hand in the same way 
that the design formerly been fixed. se improvements were 
introduced by Neilson, one of the ablest “ heads of departments ” who 
has ever laboured in the old factory on the banks of “ the Bievre.” Jn 
spite of his improvements, and others devised by the ingenious 
Vaucanson, the Royal manufactory suffered about this time greatly 
from dissensions, which arose between Oudry, the painter, who 
virtually acted as manager, and other artists, whose works were being 
reproduced under, as it was alleged, his misdirection, These dis- 
sensions were happily put an end to by the appointment of Boucher 
to fill Oudry's place, upon the death of the latter, in 1753. 

During this time the department of the Savonnerie, like that of 
the Gobelins, followed the taste and partook of the style of the 
period, and the works of Louis X[V. were already soey modified 
from their old noble style, when ood go oge + struggles of the end of 
the last century almost threatened the very existence of there 
beautiful creations, my | had these sad days for art arrived, 
before hands were laid on the chefs-d’ceuvres of the past upon the 
excuse that they exhibited emblems of the old form of government ; 
and a jury of artists and other “sans culottes” was formed, con- 
sisting of Pradbon, Duveux, Percier, Bitaubd, Moetie, Legouv? ; 
Monvel, the actor; Vincent, the historical painter; Belle, director 
of the Gobelins ; and Davivier, director of the Savonnerie. 

This jury had the audacity to condemao—for singular reasons, 
principally political—a long list of works, in the creation of which 
some of them had aided. As to the Savonnerie, that was still 
worse ; there they sacrificed all the finest patterns and productions, 
except two harmless carpets with flowers. The manufactory which 
under Louis XLV. numbered 300 workmen and weavers could, in the 
= of its tribulation, obtain only forty-six signatures to the 
following sad petition :— 

“ Citizen Minister,—We venture again to lay our misery before 
you. The national Treasury does not make the payments you have 
ordered for our benefit, For 125 days of salary due to us we have 
only received five days. Without clothes, food, or credit, it is im- 
possible to live. We are in despair, and we beg you to give us the 
means of living eleewhere if you cannot support us here.’ 

Until the reign of Louis XVI. a settled system was followed for 
executing hangings in seta. Each subject formed a suite of tapestry 
of different heights and widths adapted to the different rooms which 
they were intended to decorate in succession. 

Yor some years of the reign of Louis XVI. tapestry had been 
made by contract, there being two “haute lisse” and one “ basse 
lisse” contractors. The King on delivery for the tapestry 
ordered ; he lent the factories and looms, and advanced to the con- 
tractors the linen web, the wool, and the silk. The revolution of 
’89 led to great changes in this manufacture ; in 1791 workmen were 
paid by the year, and in this year also were suppressed the various 
corps d’états which Colbert had established for the sole manufacture 
of tapestry. 

In 1792, at the suggestion of the Minister Roland, the school of 
design established by Colbert was abolished, and, though the facto: ics 
were not altogether closed, payments were suspended, as we bave 
seen by the unhappy workmen's petition, during the political 
agitation which distracted the close of the eighteenth century. 

This disorganisation lasted but a short time, since in the year 18 2 
the manufacture was re-established, and the school of design m- 
opened, A few of the artists returned, but pupils did not re-enir 
in numbers until the 1809, ? 

In 1805 Napoleon I, made up his mind to revive the manufacture, 
and to adopt its products as the chief decoration of his palaces, He 
began with the Gallery of Diana at the Tuileries, and speedily caused 
to be set in hand at the establishment some twenty or more large 
pictures representing the principal historical ecenes in which he had 
played the a A practical school of dyeing was founded ; 
and chemistry, in the honoured persons of Chaptal and Berthollet, 
was brought to the assistance of the director of that echool, the 
talented and useful M. Roard, a worthy pendant to Brongniart, at the 
rival Imperial establishment at Sévres. 

Under the Restoration the manufacture was well sustained, 
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the excellent description of the establishment given in the first three 
numbers of M. Turgand’s fine work, “ Les Grandes Usines,” a few 
particulars of the current practice. 

The dyers’ workshop in the Gobelins manufactory is, without 
doubt, the first dyeing establishment in the world; not, of course, 
from its extent, but on account of the perfection of the processes 
and the i te number systematic preservation of the 
“nuances” or shades of tints therein produced, M, Chevreul, 
member of the Institute, is now, and has long been, its director, 
with M, Decaux as sub-director. The value of the treatise by the 
former, “On the Simultaneous Contrast of Colour,” is acknowled 
by every artist. The workshop is simple, being com of a 
drying-room, of a large chamber with coppers for ding and 
dyeing, and of a subterranean leading to seven furnaces, 
in which the colouring liquids are boiled, Under the windows flow 
the sluggish waters of the Bigvre, grey, opaque, noisome, creepin 
slowly between two stone quays, and with its slimy waters angel 
with all the refuse which flows from the various manufactories 
upon the little river's banks, 

The following is the process carried on in the dyeing-room :—The 
wool is mostly Kentish and is spun at Nonancourt, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure, After having been selected and i with 
the greatest care by the firm cf Vulliamy (the agents through whom 
they are procured), the fleeces are classified, on their arrival at the 
Gobelins, into very fine fleeces for the Savonnerie and Beauvais 
work, and those a little less fine, and ultimately differently spun, for 
converting into Gobelins eer When the yarns have been ex- 
amined by M. Perrey, chief of the works, they are submitted to a 
graduated cleansing, according to the colours which they are to 
receive. Passed through whitewash, subcarbonate of soda, or 
simply through bran, they are given more or less affinity for this 
or that tint, according to the duration of the proceeding and the 
nature of the liquid. e croatia eee, requires watching with 
great care, especially during the bath of subcarbonate of soda, of which 
the temperature can never exceed a certain fixed limit, without a 
risk of spoiling the wool. The skeins, passed over longsticks called 
“ lisoirs,” are then plunged into square boilers of iron, which hold the 
mordant, containing more or less alum or tartaric acid, according to 
the dyes required. After this they are plunged into a bath of colour. 
The dyeing of the Gobelins has nothing in common with that of 
establishments, which produce some a single colour, as blue or black, 
others various tints, but limited in range of shade. Such dyeing as 
this could be executed by inferior workmen; but to ace not 
only the immense variety of colours, but the twenty or thirty shades 
of each colour, required for this manufacture, demands the employ- 
ment panne. — dyers. 'y the Mr oye the object is to uce 
only urs of a " good "that is, permanent, or “ fast,” 
colours—the difficulty therefore much greater than in the hn 
most private who only strive after effect. It is chiefly in the 
clear colours that it is important not to make a blunder, Sad to say, 
a great namberof beautiful pieces made at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century have been simply ruined by the decomposition of cer- 
tain dyes, which have turned quite brown, whilst others have faded 
altogether. Thus the three or four years’ work of an artist may be 
rendered useless by the neglect or mistake of a dyer ; but under the 
skilful direction of M, Chevreul this danger no longer exists; and 
the chef-d'ceuvres now produced will, it is confidently believed, last 
as long as organic matter can be expected to exist without losing 
their value by change of hue. Each tint at the Gobelins, accordin 
to its position in M. Chevreul’s well-known ecale, is gradantel 
in a tones, from the deepest to the most delicate—from 


deep to blush rose tint, from the dee slate to the 
lightest mother-of- Those skeins wens yet b Side in the 
order of their tints have a most g effect. The gradation 
between skein and skein is little perceptible to anyone but a 
workman ; but the dyer is not only able to observe te when out 
of the bath and dry, but even wi still damp and soaking in 
a ey xe-s 4 
ollowing is the when only a simple colour is required. 
The bath is charged wit the deepest eslser of cuuleteyeieel ; the 


dyer, having placed upon his sticks the skeins which are intended to 
be of the deepest tint, plunges them into the bath, watches them, 
raises them up, hangs them on uprights at his right hand, replanges 
them in the copper, examines them, and notes the time during which 
they are soaked or dry. When he considers them to have reached 
the desired stage they are withdrawn and spread out, replunging 
them afterwards, if required. During this time the bath gets 
weaker and weaker ; if it loses its colour too quickly, more colouring 
matter is added, The liquid, becoming lees charged with colour, 
gradually reaches so a tone that the twenty-fourth tint becomes 
almost white, It isin these later operations that a sure eye and 
ekilful hand are required; the wool must be completely and 


ments for his day's werk, 

_It is by such an elaborate alone that works of the perfect 
pictorial success which must be ised in the Gobelins tapestry 
of the present Exhibition can be achieved. Although no one piece 
in this year's Somer is as striking as “he Arsumption,” after 
Titian, exhibited iu 1862, there is a far variety of style illus- 
trated, with an even greater amount of mious colouring. 
strikiog feature of the present Exhibition is the advantage which it 
has derived from the active co-operation of M, Dieterle, formerly 
artistic director of the Im oe nee fe ange That dis- 
tinguished axtist’s sensibility to the value 
in what the French call “tons degradés,” is and 
sets off the pictorial tours de force of the Imperial manufacture to 


the utmost, 


asa uction of the made in oil from the original free 
this picture fails to render either the soft luminosity of a fusee or 
the intensity of of pict treated as an oil 
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to satisfactorily copy a freeco in oil; and this tapestry, bein 
made from such an unsatisfactory translation of the ori E 
fails, of course, in the particalers in which the mi tion 
was defective, In the which hangs beneath the Aurora, 
taken from the beautiful oil picture, by Titian, “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” in the Bor, at me, a much more successful 
result has been obtained—all the richness and of Titian’s 
luminous palette having been perfect! 
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inlays, or in ebony with ivory inlays, or with walnut and mother-of- 
pearl inlays, coald look otherwise than beautiful. 

Around the Gobelins Court are arranged many sofas and chairs 
covered with tapestries made at the Imperial manufactory at 
Beauvais, They possess all the technical and artistic excellencies of 
peepee be ag ech impossible to feel that the designs are 
often sui for the purposes to which the pieces of furniture they 
decorate are usually put, 

Ih, France alone we meet with attempts to rival the Imperial 
manufactures of the Gobelins and Beauvais, and in many cases the 
rivalry is well sustained, In this line of production for “ furniture 
stuffs” the oa house of Arnaud Gadin, of Nismes, stands con- 
spicuous, and well merits the high reward the jury have given to 
it. At the same time the designs are, to my taste, certainly too pic- 
torial for many of the uses to which the stuffs are applied. For 
instance, to find oneself sitting on a pair of doves or darts, ora 
shepherd and shepherdess, or on a waterfall and ancient chateau, is 
not a happy although a by-no-means uncommon sensation in France. 
Even to be suppposed to be crushing a bouquet of lovely flowers 
does not seem sensible. What is delightful as a picture mounted 
upon a screen is not so well on the back of a chair, and still less is 
it well when it forms the seat. These distinctions are not sufficiently 
felt by the French, who, in spite of their Republicanism and Impe- 
rialism, accept anything if it has but the “chic” of the ancient régime, 
and the consequence is that frequently much of their laborious 
dexterity is misapplied, Another point as to which they are often 
careless is to prepare for stuffs and hangings, which must be folded 
irregularly, designs which to have any meaning at all must be fully 

I mention these points in connection with such a house 
as that of Arnaud Gadin not because that house is specially 
guilty, but simply by way of a hint that the best and most 
celebrated are not free from re on this head, The 
houses of Walmez, Duboux ar , and of Berchoud 
and Guerrean, of Paris, and that of Laurent, of Amiens (the 
last especially in “ etoffes eping!és "’), contribute specimens in which 
the dyes are beautiful, and the Jacquard weaving unexceptionable. 
For perfect pictorial work, I er nary Meee y by the productions 
of Duplan and Co., of Paris. Requillart Roussel, and Chocquel, also 
of P sustain by a brilliant display a well-earned reputation, as do 
Sallandrouze, Pére et Fils, of Aubusson and Paris. They exhibit, much 
as they have done before, stuffs for furniture beautifully executed, and 
portiéres covered with well-executed but misapplied flowers and 
garlands, Morceaux, of Paris, has some good and some very crude 
specimens, Mazure and Mazure, of Roubaix, is very strong in reps, 
— and damasks for upholstery. 

n other countries than France, amongst the first of the exhibitors 
in the department of stuffs for curtains and upholstery generally must 
certainly be placed the house of Haas und Sohne, of Vienna, For 
good taste and perfect manufacture of every variety of this class of 

oods they stand conspicuous; and their display altogether is an 

onour to their country, and a profit also, since their various estab- 
lishmenta give employment to no less than 2500 workmen, Their 
portires and curtains are of especial merit, and the skill with which 
their designers manage to make the most of the silk they combine 
with wool in mixed fabrics is truly remarkable, 

In stamped leather, or leather for covering furuitore, there was no 
novelty. Dulad, in France, has rather faller off ; and an exhibitor 
named Boucart has advanced. I did not observe any good specimens 
Th Algerian good, though They 

e mats are , though coarse, are generally 

low in tone, but harmonious ; the colours rarely more than red 

and yellow. The Portuguese are satisfactory when in one or two 
ingrained colours ; but when superficially dyed in bright colours the 
tints become fugitive and the general effect vulgar, e best of all 
the mats in the ibition are the Indian, both in makeand apprar- 
ance. The patterns are quite classical in style, and recall the best 
y of mosaic for flooring purposes. The grass mats from 
ghaut, on the Malabar Coast, made by Koravan Mayau, are of 
extraordinary strength, durability, fineness, and flexibility. They 
may be bent almost double without injury, and in the hot weather 
they are very much used by the natives and Europeans (when once 
they have found out how comfortable yee for sleeping upon. 
Other good Indian grass mats are made at Midnapore, near Calcutta. 

In indiarubber and straw —, noticed no particular novelty ; 
the kamptulicon and linoleum of England were good, both in prin- 
ciple as to decoration and in manufacture. In oilcloth and floorcioth 
England appeared to me to stand facile princeps. Nairne, of 
Glasgow, with Mr. Owen Jones's help, cuta capital figare. Crosnier 
and Roze, in France, were respectable—the former especially in his 
sma)|-patterned 

In furniture stuffs of cotton there was a keen competition in the 
article of muslin curtains between the French (of Tarare) and Saint 
Quentin, and the Swiss. After much controversy the scale turned, 
and I think justly, in favour of the former. In chintzes and cretonnes 
the French ex and in the patterns for the latter especially some 
admirable designs were exhibited, both from Rouen and Muhlhausen, 
The = in this department did not adequately put forth their 
stren 
The Indian palampores and block-printed cottons generally were 
excellent in pattern, as were the embroidered stuffs of all kinds 
adapted for hangings. The embroideries in silk from Turkey, Greece, 
Baypt, Algeria, the Caucasus, and China were all full of character, 
and presented most interesting types, both of form and colour, each 
harmonising perfectly with the furniture and architecture of the 

ve countries, 

the whole, taking all the sections of this class into account, 
lish had the best of it in carpets (both woven and 
generally, kamptulicon, and floorcloths, and the 





TELEGRAPH APPARATOS AND PROCESSES.—CLass 64, 
BY ROBERT SABINE, TELEGRAPH ENGINEER. 


Tas men a apparatus shown in the Paris Exhibition contains 
few novelties, but indicates satisfactorily the quiet progress which 
has been made in this art-science in the five years which have 
eiapsed since the last London Exhibition. Were it not for such 
exhibitions as these, the task of tracing the advancement made in 
telegraphy within certain periods would be an almost impossible 
one, 


In 1851, Wheatstone's single needle instruments were used, almost 

English fines, Morse’s electro-magnetic recorders, 
merican and Swiss, Bréguets dial tel upon the 
rench railway, and Froment-Chappé’s double pointer upon the 


Paaa aired 
lines in the 


similar importance which has not figured in previous exhibitions, 
This system, introduced from Anierica, promises ere long to rival 
the Morse in the extent of its employnent, : 

Every day we are advancing towards the possession of standards 
of merit, Telegraphy is growing, from stage to stage, more 
practical, because those inventions which do not come up to the 
established standard find their level sooner than they did before 
these standards existed, Thus the single needle telegraphs, which, 
during long years, held their own in England, have almost entirely 
died out. e infinite host of fantastical schemes of submarine 
cables and methods which we heard of in 1862 have been frightened 
out of existence by the great reality of the Atlantic cable. And 
with such a standard as the Hughes type-printer, the numerous 
inferior echemes which emulation has called or recalled into being 
in this Exhibition will, infallibly, in ashort time retire into oblivion. 

The writer proposes to classify the subject-matter of the following 
report in sections, each containing a special group of materials or 
apparatus, and not according to the order in which they appear in 
the catalogues. A similar clacsification was adopted in the jury re- 

rt on electrical instruments in the London Universal Exhibition, 

862, and was found to have the advantage of facilitating comparison 
and reference, 


CONSTRUCTION OF TELEGRAPH LINES, 
SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS, 

The submarine telegraph is not so well re resented in the Paris 
Exhibition as the brilliant success which this branch of art has 
achieved within the past year would have led us to hope. It is sin- 
cerely to be re that the public, in this Exhibition, have been 
denied the gratification and advantages of learning the methods and 
seeing the apparatus employed in making, laying, and testing the 
Atlantic cables. The engineers engaged in this scheme have not 
only laid the Atlantic cables, but have, at the same time, established 
the future fortunes of submarine telegraphy, which is, perhaps, of 
still greater importance, In exhibiting their remarkably beautifal 
appliances they might not have found, it is true, any direct pecu- 
niary profit to themselves; but they would have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that they were enlightening thousands of inquiring 
minds on a subject of universal interest, 

William Hooper, London, exhibits a case containing various spe- 
cimens of his vulcanised indiarubber cables, Mr, Hooper’s process 
consists in the consolidation of a coating of pure underneath a coat- 
ing of vulcanised indiarubber. He attains this by covering 
the conductor first with two coatings of pure rubber, thea 
with a coating of some substance called a separator ; and, lastly, 
with vulcanised indiarubber, The duty of the separator is to pre- 
vent the sulphur of the outer eoating penetrating the rubber of the 
interior, The whole is then submitted to a temperature of from 
135deg. to 140 deg. cent., by which the rubber is reduced into a 
compact coating. 

The lengths of cable which have been made by this process haye 
behaved, so far, very weil. ‘Their insulation resistances are great ; a 
result, however, ascribable not so much to Mr. Hooper's peculiar 
process as to the repeated coatings, laid one upou the other, which 
compose his cables, and to the epecific resistance of the material 
itself. Any other manufacturer using the same tuickness oi rubber 
would obtain the same insulation; but the advance made by the 
method in question is in the favourable conditions under which the 
dielectric is applied to ensure its durability. 

To the practical telegraphist so high a degree of insulation is 
not necessary. To the electrician, however, it is a great boon, 
enabling him, whea the insulation of the whole wire is uniform, 
to determine the place of a very minute fault with great accuracy 
and ease, as he can neglect, in his calculations, tbe shuot-resistances 
due to the leakage between the fault and the ends. 

The physical properties of indiarubber are such that it may be 
heated to a higher degree than is possible with gutta-percha with- 
out materially altering either its mcilecular or electrical con- 
ditions, This is in favour of its employment in cables which are 
liable to be exposed to heat in transport or otherwise. The seli- 
heating by oxydation of the iron covering, which wes found, in 
1860, to have injured the core of a length of the Malta-Alexandria 
cable during the time it was stowed in the tank at Greenwich, 
would have been without any detrimental effect had the cable been 
insulated with indiarubber. In stowage in dry tanks duriog trans- 


port cables frequeatly become spoiled, as was the case with four or 
five experimental lengths of cables of differeat manufacture, 
destined by the Government for submersion in the Persian Gulf iu 


’ 


1863. Iu such a position the cable proposed by Mr. Hooper would 
no doubt, be found to be of great practical value. 

Until Mr. Hooper introduced his pecu'iar process of insulation by 
pure and protection by vulcanised indiarubber the diflicalty of 
joints had been the greatest drawback to the employment of 
this material, This difficulty has now been got over, and it remains 
for time to show if indiarubber, which in air is not more durable 
than gutta-percha, behaves equally well under water. If 80, this 
material may have an important future in submarine work. 

In gathering data for the establishment of the merits of his 
system, Mr. Hooper has made a series of quantitative measurement 
of the electri conditions of a compound indiarubber covering 
under different conditions of heat. Thus, a coil of 3394 yards was 
tested at different temperatures, between Iddeg. and 100 deg. cent., 
at intervals of 5to6deg. The results of the series is the cstab- 
lishment of a constant for calculating the effects of temperature on 
the insulation of indiarubber. ‘This constant is found to be equal to 
an increase of the conducting power of the 01034 part for every 
1°66 deg. cent, (= 3 a 

Mr. Hooper does not exhibit the apparatus which he proposes to 
use for making jointe, nor does be state whether it would be 
applicable at sea, where it is sometimes necessary to make a joint 
between deep-sea and shallow-sea ends in a small boat. 

Rattier and Co., Bezons, near Paris, show various specimens of 
submarine cables, insulated with gutta-percha and protected by 
hemp and iron wires, The first cable made by Messrs. Rattier for 
submarine purposes was that laid, in 1859, for the semaphore tele- 

raph on the coast of Brittany, and which is still at work. Messrs, 

attier likewise show specimens of the cables, with one and two 
condactors, made for the culony of Senegal in 1861, and for Oochin- 
China in 1860 and 1864, 

The gutta-percha core made by Messrs, Rattier is of excellent 
quality. Tht made for the French administration of telegraphs 
contains, per knot, 22 kilogrammes of copper and 33 kilogramm<s 
of gutta-percha, in two coats, with intermediate compoun The 
writer was allowed to test the electrical conditions of some lengths 
of this core which were awaiting approval by the Government 
electrician, The resistances were extremely uniform, and in no 
case was the insulation less than 700 millions-units per knot, in 
water at lddeg. cent. The wire resistances were also such ast» 
show tbat the French manfacturers are in a position to procnre 
copper of high conductin wer. 

. T. Henley, North Woolwich, shows a case of cable samples 
with sections. In addition to the cables shown in the London 
Exhibition of 1862, we have the following :— 





: | Gon Leneth Weight 
Cables. laid. in Miles, t = 








Denmark .. : 1863 4 12 1s 
Norway oe 1863-6 i 177 
Persian Gulf | 1863-6 ; wis | 690 
Ramsgate 1864 23 207 
Italy and Tur 1864 1 Tn ee 
Bogland and es 1s | Cf 264 B07 
Prussia and Sweden e 1865 3 55 405 
Wrexford .. . 1865 4 173 321 
River Plate .. ee ee 1806 3 so 473 
Cooke's Strait =... «. | nese : 2 440 
Behring Sea.. oe 7M 
Norway ee . 1868 i 7 | 10 
England and Hanover .. 1866, 4 240 2465 





Biemens Brothers, London, also show a case of cable samples 
t which are lengths of heavy as well as of light cables. A 
fine shallow-sea cable is shown by there manufacturers, made by 





them for the Egytian Government, It consists of six separate oon- 
ductors, each of one copper wire, 16 mm, diameter, covered to 55 mm. 
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with gutta-percha; the whole being protected with tarred hemp and 
sixteen galvanised iron wires, each 5 mm. diameter. For war Ney omy 
Messrs. Siemens show a cable, of which considerable lengths have 
been made for the Austrian Government. It consists of a single 
conductor, astrand of three steel wires, 0 75 mm. diameter, covered with 
gut’a-percha to 35mm., and protected with hemp and copper 
sheathing. Asa further protection, sometimes the exterior of thi 
cable is ta and painted with white lead. 

S. E. Morse, New York, exhibits a model to illustrate a new 
method of laying and eore. up submarine cables, The inventor 
is a brother of tne celebrated inventor of the recording-apparatus 
which bears his name, In order to overcome the inconvenience of 
not being able to raise a deep-sea cable to the surface at any point, 
Mr. Morse proposes to provide special points of slack, which can be 
raised to the surface and the cable underran. The way in which he 
proposes to do this is by laying the cable to a certain distance, where 
a second ship supports it, whilst the cable-ship continues the paying 
out. When the cable-ship is clear away, and the cable conside 
to be well down upon the ground on each side, the second ship is to 
proceed in a straight line, at right angles to the direction of the 
cable, easing it down gradually at the end of a rope or chain, to 
which a buoy is afterwards to be attached. The buoy is intended to 
facilitate the refinding of the cable, if it should be wanted. The 
writer thinks that Mr. Morse has scarcely been well advised in 
selecting a buoy for the purpose in question, because it would, in 
all probability, be hauled up on board some passing ship, and thus 
not only the trace lost, but possibly also the cable, if it were a light 
one, To lay a cable in this way would cost a great deal of extra 
line; but it would at least leave slack—a most essential point for 
the successful laying of a cable—and would increase the chances of 
hauling the cable on board without breaking it, 


UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPHS. 

Referring to the jury report of the London Exhibition, 1862, we 
see that, whilst other systems were strongly represented, one under- 
ground system only was shown. In this Exhibition, five years after- 
wares, there are six exhibitors of underground lines, plainly indicatin 
the increased attention which is being devoted to this branch o! 
teleg-aphy, and therefore a growing necessity for it. 

The telegraph-posts in the metropolis are becoming overcrowded. 
To erect new wires endangers them; to erect new posts beside the 
old ones is etill more offensive to the eye than the present ones. 
The evils of this system were made evident during the snowstorm 
in February of iast year, when nearly all the lines were down upon 
the roofs. Were we in possession of an efficient method of under- 
ground telegraphy such accidents could not occur ; and, indeed, we 
may, before long, see line after line disappear in tubes, in cables, in 
sewers, anyhow that is safe, underneath the surface, 

Underground lines, almost abandoned in 1862, have since that 
date been creeping gradually again into favour. The reason is, that 
the difficultica which formerly barred the progress of this branch of 
telegraphy have, one by one, been materially lessened, whilst the 
inconveniences of the overhead system have become more apparent. 

The principal difficulties which underground lines have had to 
contend with have been the carelessness with which the wires 
were laid and the decay of the insulating materials. These dif- 
ficulties have been met more completely in France than elsewhere. 
The prejudice which the French have against wires crossing their 
streets in all sorts of inelegant angles has necessitated the employ- 
ment of the underground system in their towns, and has shown 
that, when sufficient care is taken in burying the wires and 
in ensuring perfect cables before they are buried, their electric con- 
ditions will last unimpaired for years, The underground cables in 
Paris are composed of seven cores of copper wire, insulated with 
gutta-percha, They are placed in the sewers, in the catacombs, and 
in iron tubes under the streets. The cables which are carried 
throngh the sewers are inclosed in lead tubes to prevent the gases 
developed there destroying the gutta-percha. In the catacombe, 
which are free from any development of gas, the seven insulated 
wires are simply wrapped with a t»pe serving, prepared with sul- 
phate of copper, Eight such cables, supported in a zinc trough, 
100 mm. deep and 50mm. wide, are led along these dark pascages. 
The temperature of the catacombs seldom varies from 12 deg. cent. ; 
the yy is damp, the floor being generally only a few feet 
above the level of the wells, and water percolating always through 
the rock. These are the best conditions possible for the preservation 
of gutta-percha-covered wires in air. For the lines underneath the 
etreets iron tubes are employed to protect them against mechanical 
injury, whilst they also prevent the circulation of air and retard the 
deterioration of the gutta-percha by oxydation. The tubes are like 
those used for gas, of cast iron, in lengths of 2.3 metres, the 
diameters being proportioned to the number of wires in them. 
They are planted in a trench 1 metre deep. The separate lengths are 
connected up with lead joints, and at distances of from 50 metres 
to 150 metres a tube is inserted of larger diameter, which slides over 
the ends of the two neighbouring tubes, so that by pushing it back 
the lines can at any time be got at. These places are also used for 
drawing the cables through. This is done in lengths of 400 metres, 
the cables being well cevered with powdered talc, to reduce the 
friction against the sides of the tubes. Five men are employed to 
plant the lines, and are said to be able to complete a statute mile 
per day, 

The average cost to the French Government of a line of sixty- 
three wires, in nine cables of seven wires each, contained in an iron 
tube 120 mm. diameter, isas follows :— 

1, Cast-iron tubes, including trench, laying down, and 
covering up yoo ot gee bee nes see 
2, Nine cables (of each seven conductors), at 2900f, per 


8000f, 
26, 100f. 


Total se 34,1008, 
Taking + wires, therefore, per kilometre of wire, 541f., or 
less than per statute mile. 

Rattier and Co., Bezons, exhibit cables of two different kinds for 
underground work—1, Gutta-percha-covered wires, protected with 
tape and tarred hemp; 2, cables which, in addition to these, are pro- 
tected with an outer tube of lead. The cotton-covered cables are 
employed largely by the French telegraph administration on their 
lines; the -covered are mostly employed by the railway 
companies for tunnels and crossing stations. 

on Delperdange, Brussels, exhibits specimens of the tubes used 
in Belgium for the protection of und lines, are of 
wrought iron, with a slit three fourths of an inch broad along the 
upper side for laying in the cables and saving them from thechances 
of injury by being ed through. When 
the tube a length of L-iron, 5, 5, fig. 1, 
the elit, is put into each of the and fastened there by means 
of three iron wedges c, c, passing through holes in the u rib of 
the L-iron, The space above the latter to the height of The top of 
the tube is then filled in with some water-tight cement, which seals 
it up completely, but can at any time be removed with a chisel in 
order that the cables may be taken out and examined, if necessary. 
The joint between two separate lengths of tube is made by a ribbed 
clip, which presses a collar of vulcanised indiarubber over two 
slightly-elevated rings in the neighbouring ends of the tubes, At 
—— distances, the tubes enter round testing-boxes, formed by 
—- chambers covered by fiat lids, with packing of india- 
rudbver. 

Donald Nicol), Kilburn, exhibits imens of his 
sections for lines. 

B.W.G., placed 
iron, 11 ft. in len 
he wires 


of 





junction is effected at once, gg little skill or practice on the part 
of the workmen employed. is is certainly a great point in favour 
of the proposed system. Mr. Nicoll has adopted a simple and sure 
way to keep his wires a in the melted bitumen. He covers 
them with coarse hemp, well omg through the fibre of which the 
melted bitumen penetrates, Mr. believes that the transport 
of these rigid sections with any number of wires insulated by this 
method would be a matter of no difficulty whatever, and that the 
planting, joining up, &c., could be done much more rapidly than the 
same length of overland line could be erected. ; 

A. Holzmann, Amsterdam, exhibits a length of line resembling 
the above in general ce, Instead of guy bays section3, 
however, Mr. Holzmann lays down his troughs first, then places the 
wires in them, divides them by glass supports, and, lastly, pours in 
melted gas tar. The trough is afterwards covered up with a lid, 
which is wedged on, Half a mile of such line is at work between 
Amsterdam and Abconde, and is said to work very satisfactorily. 
But the method of dividing the wires by glass supports seems 
objectionable, : , 

hese systems are not new: they have been tried repeatedly in 
France and in England, but failed, ly because the material em- 
ployed for the insulation was too brittle, partly because insufficient 
care was taken to keep the wires apart. But, with the benefit of 
all the experience and failures of other inventors, it is to be hoped 
that both Mr, Nicoll and M. Holzmann may succeed in their en- 
deavours to give us cheap underground lines, by which they will be 
doing a most welcome service to telegraphy, 

OVERHEAD TELEGRAPHS, 

The Prussian Telegraph Direction, Berlin, exhibits two com- 
plete lines, with station introductions. One of these is wire, of 
53mm. diameter, the other of 4mm, The insulators used on the 
Prussian lines are the porcelain bells of Mr. Olark, the groove of 
which is made deeper and narrower, in order to make the escape of 
the current over the surface as difficult as possible. The bell is pro- 
vided with grooves at the side and on the top, The wire passes 
sometimes by the one and sometimes by the other. Specimens of 
these connections are shown, and also of the manner in which thick 
wires are joined to thin ones, : he 

The French Administration of Telegraphs, Paris, exhibits also 
complete lines insulated and connected in the French style, The 
insulators are of two kinds—those of which the porcelain is formed 
in a flange, screwed directly to the post, used as line supports ; 
and those which are held by an iron stalk underneath, used 
as stretching insulators. The latter are the better of the two, 
but are not so good as either the German or the English insulators. 
The administration shows also an iron post, of which the upper part 
is rolled, + section iron, and the lower part a socket of cast iron. 
These posts are very strong, notwithstanding their light appearance. 
They are being introduced in great numbers in France; and, as is 
natural, are found much more practical than the wooden ones, 
That wood is cheap and iron dear is no reason for employing the 
one and rejecting the other for telegraph-posts. Let an iron post 
cost four times as much as a wooden one, it lasts ten times as long, 
and is therefore, in the long run, twice as cheap. , - 

Siemens Brothers, London, show specimens of their tubular iron 
posts and the insulators used with them. The posts are composed 
of three nm upper, conical, welded iron tube; a cast-iron 
socket, and a buckled plate forming the base. These posts are 
stronger, and in every way preferable to the French ones, 
They are largely used in India and elsewhere, and are justly 
celebrated. he insulators shown by Messrs, Siemens consist 
of cast-iron bells, with flanges by which they are fixed against 
the posts, Inside the bell, a porcelain cup is cemented ; and inside 
the cup, a hook to support the wire, Sometimes two bells are cast 
upon the ends of a cross-arm, with a hole in the middle, by which 
it is fixed to the top of the post, This insulator is made fast to the 
post by a single screw. 

Joha Bourne and Son, Derby, exhibit specimens of red earthen- 
ware insulators, mostly of the double-cup form known as Varley’s. 
For a light, cheap, well-insulating support, in the writer's opinion, 
there can be nothing better than that made of two cups of good, 
close glazed earthenware cemented together. It gives a greater 
guarantee against faults in the material than the best porcelain in 
the form of asingle cup. These insulators are extensively used in 
England, but very little abroad. ; 

he Spanish Telegraph Direction, Madrid, exhibits two insulators 
of peculiar construction attached to what is intended to represent the 
top of a wooden post, They are the suggestion of Mr. T. M. 
Zapata, This insulator consists of a taper-shaped porcelain tube, 
which carries a iron hook in the central hole, and is supported by a 
wrought-iron collar, allowing the hook to project underneath, The 
top of the collar is covered by an iron lid. This construction allows 
the porcelain to be easily changed in case of a fault. . 
enans and Co., Paris, show specimens of French telegraph wire. 
A coil of 3 mm, diameter, with welded joints, is shown, measuring 
1234 metres and weighing 68kilo. The breaking strain is 438 kilo., 
or 62 kilo, per square imetre section. Amongst the best tele- 
graph wires exhibited are those of Messrs. Johnson and Nephew, 
of Manchester.* The single lengths drawn by these manufacturers 
exceed those of any others, They measure as follow :— 
Gauge No, 3530 yards, weighing 281 Ib, 
” » S=000 ,, ” 200 Ib. 
» gg ilem790 , 0% 95 Ib. 

Long lengths of line-wire without weld or joint are important for 
overhead lines, reducing the danger of the wire parting either when 
stretching the line, or in winter, when the wire contracts, 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHING APPARATUS.—SENDING KEYS, 

Siemens Brothers, London, and Digney Brothers, Paris, exhibit 
Siemens’ magnet-keys. Lop teeny 4 this instrumentis to telegraph 
with the Morse apparatus without the use of galvanic batteries. It 
consists of a battery of t steel ma: coe bam gem 
which a long soft armature is turned th a small angle. 
The armature has a longitudinal groove on each side, in w a 
length of silk-covered a wire is wound. It is so +: that, by 
preesing down the bandle attached to it, its polarity is reversed and 
a magneto-electric current induced in the wire. An opposite current, 
of course, is induced when the key is let go back io its normal ° 
tion, The Morse apparatus used with this key is a 

on either 


the galvanic 


—s 


apparatus, 
earth, the back contact (s) with line, and a contact ») 
ch is inter- 





which is in connection with the line, presses upwards against a 
contact-point leading to instrument and earth; but, when pressed 
down, this contact is interrupted and another established between 
the spring and an anvil in connection with the battery. This key is 
than the P ca and is probably none, —_ le, 
are dispensed with, This form of key was 

tried in America a quarter o: “ 
paren ase on nae teed, f a century ago; but gave place to the 
PO ewes. lentes in Fo rpg with their gomplate 
exhibit a @ new construction. The 
beam (K, fig. 3) is connected with the line h the terminal (1) ; 
the front contact of galvanic 
elements, The ) of a spring 


(s) when the lever 
the 


battery, Lastly, the lever (A) is in connection with the relay, 
When transmitting, the lever (A) is turned aside, by which the relay 
is put out of circuit, and the spring (s’) connects the battery with the 
back contact of the key. The zinc current then passes through 
2, s, 8, e, K, B, 1) into the line, When the beam is depressed upon 
the front contact the current passes from the positive battery (3, d, 
K, B, 1) into the line; and when it is replaced both the circuits are 
interrupted, and the arriving currents go over (1,5, A, 4) to relay 
and earth, 
RECORDING INSTRU MENTS. 

Under this head we understand all the verious modifications of the 
electro-magnetic recording instrument invented by Professor Morse, 
Its simplicity and facility of manipulation procured for it at an early 
date, and will probably long retain for it, an almost universal em- 
ployment. There are quicker systems, but all of them obtain their 
speed at the cost of simplicity, and they are, therefore, only appli- 
cable in special cases. 

Siemens and Halske, Berlin, exhibit an embossing Morse appa- 
ratus, completely mounted on a board, with galvanoscope, relay, 
transmitting key, and terminal screws, 

The Morse apparatus consists of a strong clockwork, intended for 
drawing the paper with a uniform velocity over a roller with a 
groove in it, Underneath this roller is a metallic style, carried on 
one end of a beam, the other end of which supports a soft iron 
armature over the two poles of an electro-magnet. When the 
armature is attracted by the poles, the style is raised and pressed 
into the paper underneath the groove, leaving the marks embossed 
upon it. e relay is of the American construction, and is very 
delicately adjasted, These instruments are much used on the 
German railway lines. 

Jean Leopolder, Vienna, shows an embossing instrument, in which 
the clockwork is very neatly boxed into a brass case, occupying the 
least space possible, and aes the apparatus free from dust. The 
paper strip is led between rollers over the middle of the apparatus. 

igney Brothers, Paris, exhibit a Morse apparatus known as the 
direct-working ink-recorder. The purpose of this invention is to 
spare the use of the relay by making the Morse sufficiently delicate 
to give marks upon the paper with weak currents, The paper strip 
is lifted by the end of the writing-beam, which carries the armature, 
against a small metallic disc fixed upon the axis of one of the wheels 
of the train. This disc is kept inked ae by a little 
drum of felt, which rests upon it and turns with it, Direct-working 
ink-recorders are ve.y extensively used in France, In those stations 
where much work is done, and the telegraphists are unable to 
read by ear, these ink-recorders are decidedly very practical, 
as they are easily kept in order with a little constant attention, 
But shove there is little to do, the employés sometimes neglect to 
attend to the felt roller, which, ia that case, is found to be con- 
tinually too dry, and it does not mark the paper, or too moist, and the 
ink runs down and makes a blot, 

Siemens and Halske, Berlin, exhibit also a construction of direct- 
working ink-writer, in which the writing arrangement differs from 
that of Digney in the writing fluid being contained in a horizontal 
bottle, the neck of which has a slit for the writing disc to turn in. 
The paper is conducted between guides and rollers over the disc 
which is lifted up to it by the beam when the armature is attracted. 
The disc is fixed upon one of the axes of the clockwork and turns in 
the reverse way to the direction of the paper strip. 

The cores of the electromagnet of this instrument are polarised 
by being fixed upon the north end of a permanent steel maguet 
whose south end carries the armature, By this, the delicacy of the 
system 1s cousiderably increased. 

P, Vinay, Paris, exhibits a Morse ink-recorder, in which the 
inking arrangement differs from the constructions of both Digney 
gud Siemens, The apparatus is provided with a dise (d ¢, fig. 4), 
rotating in a scraper, the lower part rubbing against a piece of inked 
felt contained in a shallow d (1 H). On the upper left hand 
sides of the disc rides a little jockey diec (c) which turns upon an 
axis in the frame (2), frame turns upon an axis in the bear- 
ings (XK). An arm (B' EF’), attached tothe frame, is provided with a 
pin ! eld by a fork at the end of the writing beam. The paper strip 
is drawn between the rollers (@ and FR’) vver the pulley (5), where 
it is struck by the disc (c) whenever the armature of the electro- 
magnet is attracted and the writing beam lifted, turning the frame 
(2) on its axis. By this arrangement, the dicc which marks the 
paper is never overloaded with ink. : 

A. F. Cacheleux, Paris, exhibits a Morse apparatus with some 
historical modifications, Instead of the oil colour used in the 
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M. Hipp, Neuchatel, shows bis ink-writing Morse apparatus, in 
which the electro-magnet is ) anges within the metal and glass box 
containing the clockwork, @ purpose of this arrangement is to 
protect the ——— from dust. e writing-beam moves at right 
angles to the direction of the clockwork, One end protrudes 
through the front of the apparatus and carries the writing-disc. 
The writing arrangement is like that of Digney's direct working 
Morse; the general construction is ingenious, The adjustment 
of his writing-beam is a point carefully attended to by Mr. 
Hipp. The beam, when at rest, is balanced between two spiral 
springs, one on each side, The be nw of this is that, when the 
electro-magnet becomes active and commences attracting the keeper 
towards it, the spring offers no resistance, but that its tension be- 
comes greater and greater the nearer the keeper gets to the poles. 
When the current is interrupted, therefore, the spring has its full 
force to draw the keeper away, but none to oppose the commence- 
ment of its return to the poles, The idea is decidedly a good one, 
and capable of extension ; but the writer is of opinion that it might 
be done with one spring as well as with two, The force of the 
spring augments in cirect proportion to its elongation, the force of 

e magnet indirectly to the square of the distance, nearly. Be- 
tween these two relations a very fine adjustment may, no doubt, 
be made, There is, nevertheless, a disadvantage in arranging a 
Morse in this way, arising from the want of sound, when the beam 
falls back, preventing the telegraphist reading ny, ser 

Longoni and Dell’ Acqua, Milan, exhibits a Morse apparatus on 
Maroni's principle, with an electro-magnetic keeper, The apparatus 
is, otherwise, constructed in the usual way. The main electro-mag- 
pet consists of two vertical bobbins of wire, with soft iron cores 
joined by a neutral block underneath. The keeper consists of a 
simple bobbin of wire, encircling a cylinder of soft iron, whose ends 
have parallel soft-iron continuations, which are held just over the 

les of the main electo- magnet. The bobbin and core of the 

eeper turn on their axis and move the writing-beam, The wire of 
the three bobbins is connected up in a single circuit, so as to mag- 
netise the ends of the keeper oppositely to those of the electro-mag- 
net, A greater sensibility of action is proposed to be gained by this 
system, the keeper being attracted to the poles with considerabl 
more force than if it were not encircled by the wire ; and, as both 
are magnetised at the same instant, this armature should respond 
more quickly to the currents than an ordinary one, 

Messrs. Digney Brothers show a similar Morse apparatus. 

'T, Sortais, Lisieux, shows his self starting and stopping Morse, 
with some modifications in the general appointments of the 
apparatus. With the usual Morse-receiver, when the telegraphist 
hears the signal for commencing a correspondence, he releases the 
clockwork and lets the paper run, In case of absence or inattention 
the message cannot be received. To remedy this evil various in- 
ventors, and amongst them Mr. Sortais, have proposed arrangements 
for making the Morse clockwork self-releasing, so that the paper of 
the receiving station is started by the telegraphist who tranemite. 
The reieaser is made as follows :—The last horizontal axis of the 
clockwork carries a wheel (M) fig.7., which gears into an endless 
screw (p) upona vertical axis. A thin spiral steel spring (P) is fixed, at 
its upper end, to this shaft, and, at its lower, to a horizontal arm (n) 
which turns upon the shaft. A single projecting tooth (m) on the 
axis of the wheel (M) turns a ratchet-wheel (G) upon an axis fixed in 
the side of the apparatus, This wheel carries, on one side, a bent 
wire (A, ‘), and, on the other, a counterpoise (i’) of ten grammes, at the 
extremity of an arm (/') which tends always to turn the ratchet and 
lift the bent wire away from the arm in), against which it rests. This 
is, however, prevented by a click (#), held down upon the wheel by a 
weak spring. On the click (8) is a pin (@’), which goes through a hole 
in the side of the apparatus, and is so placed that the writing-lever, 
when deflected half way between its highest and lowest points, will 
strike against it, In repose the arm (n) rests against the end (i), and 
the force with which the wheelwork tends to turn the endless-screw 
shaft is balanced by the tension of the epiral spring (P). When a 
current is received the writing-lever is defected, strikes the pin (d), 
raises the click, and lets the ratchet-wheel turn round with its 
counterpoise, releasing the catch (mn) from the wire (i). As long as 
currents are being sent, the click is continually being struck out of 
gear. When the reception ceases, the click keeps every tooth of the 
ratchet which is pushed forward by the tooth until the wire again 
blocks the way, and prevents the rotation of the catch, The use of 
the spring (P) is to allow the tooth (m) to get clear of the ratchet- 
wheel, so as not to prevent its release. 

The Spanith Telegraph Direction, Madrid, exhibits a double style 
Morse writer, the invention of Mr. E. Bonet, employé of the di- 
rection. The transmitter consists of a commutator for sending 
reversed currents, The receiver consists of an ordinary clockwork. 
The electro-magnet is horizontal, its armature being formed by a 
small permanent horseshoe —— eS horns of which play between 
its poles, This magnet-armature lifts two inking-diecs, the lower 
segments of which are moistened in a dish of printing-fiaid against 
acommon paper strip, At the bend of the ho: oe magnet is 
attached a wire carrying a small hammer which plays between two 
bells of different sizes when the receiver is used as an acoustic 
instrument. The direction asserts that the s with which this 
instrument is worked on their lines is at the rate of thirty-four 
words per minute, 

M. Gloeener, Lidge, exhibits an ink-recording instrument, in 
which, for greater sensibility, he employs a multiplier of wire and 
magnet-needie, instead of the electro-magnet of Morse’s recorder. 
The axis of the magnet-needle carries two arms, at right angles to 
each other, on the extremities of which are small inking-dises, The 
paper strip is drawn longways over the edge of a rectangular prism, 
and presents a separate surface to each of the inking-discs, The 
idea does not seem to be a very happy one, 


RELAYS, 

I, Leopolder, Vienna, shows a relay consisting of a vertical 
magnet with the usual arrangement of keeper, beam, and 
contacts, A novelty in the a: atus consists in the terminals of 
the line and earth wires, each being divided into three parts, with two 
holes for screw-plugs. The two ends of the electro-maguet coils are 
connected on each side with the first and last pieces, and the line and 
earth with the middle ones, altering the places of the plags, there- 
fore, the coils of the relay may be from time to time inverted to prevent 
any lasting effects from epee be se in the soft iron. One 
of the two terminals of the local buttery is also divided and supplied 
with a hole for a Speyer ae by removing which the operator 

can break the circuit of his battery at 
Siemens Brothers, London, exhibit a relay and galvanoscope 
combined, The relay is on the polarised principle, with two vertical 
bobbins on iron cores fixed upon the north end of a permanent 
magnet. On the top of the glass cover of the relay, under a small glass 
dome, is a single m t-needle supported upon a point, When a 
current passes through the coils of the relay the po of the 
electro-magnetic cores is altered and the needle deflected. The 


ith t et. Th 
with a permanen ——, re nee ie oe 


nent south magnetism to the armature, which Awe 


them. When the armature is equidistant fromthe is equal) 
attracted by both of them, but takes up's portion on either side 
nm or w), as this distance is dim by a force in one 
direction or the . The electrical contacts for the local circuit 
are made by means of screw points, one on each side of the continua- 
tion (C’) of the the latter being supplied with facings of 
platinom, The soft-iron Ss (» »’) on the ends of the cores of m 
and m’ are with slots, secured by screws, by which 
their distances from the armature may be adjusted, When an in- 
stantancous current passes through the coils the magnetism of the 


cores and ends is altered, one of them being strengthened and the 
other weakened, or reversed, The magnetism of the armature, how- 
ever, remains unaltered, and it moves, therefore, towards and stops 
on that side where the magnetism is strengthened. Thus the arma- 
ture of this relay remains always on that side which is determined by 
the last current sent through it, and does not move from its contact 
when the current in the line ceases, It therefore, possible, with 
the help of this instrument, to work a Morse telegraph with the 
instantaneous currents of an induction apparatus, which was the 
original purpose for which these celebrated electricians constructed it. 


AUTOMATIC TELEGRAPHS, 

Siemens and Halske, Berlin, exhibit an automatic Morse telegraph, 
in which the signals are given by a contact lever, moved by an arm 
under which metallic types are drawn, This telegraph is a modifica- 
tion of the magneto-electric automatic telegraph shown by the 
same manufacturers in 1862. The use of magneto-electric currerts 
was found to be attended with certain disadvantages which the 
galvanic current is free from. The types are arranged in a sort of 
composing-rule, They are of three kinds—dots, dashes, and spaces. 
Arrangements are also shown for compo:ing and decomposing the 
despatches. The composing apparatus is supplied with a keyboard. 
When a key is pressed down a corresponding type falls into a guide, 
from which it is struck into the rule, each time a letter is com- 
oe mae set. The distributing apparatus is supplied with three 

oles of different form, agreeing with the forms of the three 
sorts of types. A rod is forced along the rule, which pushes the 
types, step by step, before the three holes, behind which correspon- 
ing hammers strike them laterally. The first hole is small, and 
allows all the narrow or dot types to enter; the second hole is twice 
as broad, but has a projection at the bottom, over which only the 
space-types can pass; the third hole is complete, and suits the dash- 
types. A polarised direct-working Morse apparatus is used for 
receiving the reversed currents sent by this apparatus. The positive 
currents lift the writing-beam and produce dots and dashes; the 
negative depress the beam and produce spaces, 

Digney Brothers, Paris, exhibit also an automatic transmitting 
apparatus, intended, like the last, to dispense with the employment 
of the key. The message is punched out of a strip of paper, which 
is then passed, with a uniform velocity, between a rotating cylinder 
and two levers, attached to which are two light metal spring», whose 
oscillations between fixed screw-points effect the necessary contacts 
and determine the signals transmitted into the line. The holes are 

unched out in two rowe—one for dots and the other for dashes. 

he punching is done by means of a key with threelevers, The first 
lever punches out long rectangular holes for the dashes, the second 
lever only pushes the — forward, and the third punches out 

uare holes fordots. The paper is drawn forward whenever either 
of the levers is raised up, after being pressed down ; this is done by 
two brass rollers, with roughened surfaces, on the axia of one of 
which is a ratchet caught by clicks attached to the levers at 
different distances from their centres of motion. When the middle 
lever is pressed down its click snaps over one tooth and draws the 
wheel round so far, when it rises again. When the dot-lever is de- 
pressed its click snaps over two teeth, and, going back, draws the 
paper forward twice as far. The dash-lever draws it, in the same 
way, three times as far. 

The transmission of the message is effected by means of a clock- 
work, not differing greatly from that of the usual Morse receivers. 
The prepared paper strip is drawn between two brass rollers. Before 
reaching them. however, it passes between a barrel, or anvil, and 
two light levers which set the contact-springs in motion ; the latter 
being in the circuit of line and battery. As the paper passes through, 
one or the other of these levers falls through the holes and makes 
contact, the length of the contact being determined by the length 
of the hole. 

By this system a speed of thirty-five words or 175 letters per 
minute is attainable— about double the speed with which an average 
telegrapbist can work. 


LETTER-SHOWING LNSTRUMENTS. 

L. Bréguet, Paris, shows his step-by-step telegraph, as used on the 
French railways. This apparatus consists of a transmitter for 
making and breaking circuit of a battery with the line and of a 
receiver with a clockwork, The transmitting contact is worked by 
a lever, the end of which carries a roller in a sinnous groove under- 
neath a circular plate, turned on the axis of a handle which is moved 
over a dial-plate. Each current, as well as each interruption, indi- 
cates a letter. The receiver consists of a clockwork, whose escape- 
ment is released by the backward and forward motions of the 
armature of an electro-magnet in the line circuit. When the needle 
— it is brought back to zero by pressing a button which puts the 
pallets out of gear and allows the scape-wheel to run round until 
a pin, which it carries, catches against a proper stop. This apparatus 
has been in use in France for years, and, from its simplicity and 
cheapness is likely to keep its place as a railway instrument, 
~~ md where a record of the despatch is not required to be 

e 

M, Bréguet also shows a very pact arr t of the trans- 
mitter, receiver, and alarm of this system in a small mahogany box, 
the joint invention of himself and Mr. Louis J, Crossley, of Halifax. 
The box is divided into three sections : the top section, forming the 
lid, contains the alarm; the second section, the receiver; and the 
lowest section, or bottom, the transmitter, When the box is 
closed the alarm is in circuit, but in being opened between the 
bottom and middle sections, to transmit or receive, the alarm is put 
out of circuit, 

The Secretary of War, London, exhibits specimens of Professor 
Wheatstone's magneto- electric dial apparatus, This is the lightest 
and neatest of the step-by-step telegraphs. The transmitter 
consists of two bobbins upon an armature and rotated con- 
tinually over the two poles of a battery of permanent horseshoe 
ma With the bobbins turns correspondingly a wheel with 
inclined teeth, When a letter is to be tel hed a certain number 
of currents is sent into the line which moves indicator exactly as 
far as is required. This is done as follows :—The tooth-wheel is fixed 
upon a hollow axis, and above it, on a central axis, an arm with a 
epring, which falls into the teeth of the wheel, a contact disc, and the 

inter which denotes upon the dial the last letters 





g 
arrested, the spring —— out of the teeth of the rotating 
wheel. During the time, however, that the contact disc is rotating, 
it makes and breaks contact continually in such a way that, at those 
points where the arm could meet a lever, the line circuit is inter- 
rupted. Therefore, when the arm does meet a lever, which prevents 
the contact disc rotating any further, the line remains interrupted. 


When another letter is to be ee its corresponding button 
and lever are depressed. By the lever of the first Button is 











pallets, catching the teeth of a small ratchet-wheel, and pulling 
it a step round whenever the armature is deflected from one pole to 
the other. . ws , the ‘ 

A most useful variety of this apparatus fer military purposes is 
shown by Messrs. Siemens Brothers, in which the transmitter and 
receiver are contained in a knapsack which a soldier may con- 
veniently carry on his back. The knapsack has a pocket on each 
side, Ta one the transmitting-handle is contained, and in the 
other three wooden legs, intended for supporting the apparatus 
when at work. 

The peculiar form given to the armature enables the full force of 
all the permanent magnets employed to be in action at once in gene- 
rating the current. It is on this account that the transmitter of 
this apparatus is able to work through a considerably greater resist - 
ance than the majority of magneto-electric telegraphs. 

Guillot and Gatget, Paris, exhibit a magueto-electric dial-tele- 
graph, the transmitter of which consists of four bobbins with soft- 
iron cores fixed in the corners of a square upon the two poles of a per- 
manent steel magnet, as in one of Professor Wheatstone’s telegraphs. 
A soft-iron keeper, upon an axis which passes in the middle between 
the four bobbins, rotates over their poles and alternately closes the 
magnetic circuits of the opposite ones. The axis of the keeper car- 
ries a pinion which engages with a tooth-wheel on the arbour of the 
transmitting handle, The latter turns over an ordinary French dial- 
plate. The wire of the bobbins forms a single circuit, one end of 
which is to earth and the other connected with a metal spring which, 
when the handle israised to turn it round, makes contact with a ring 
on the central arbour in permanent connection with the line. When 
the handle sinks into one of the notches of the dial-plate this ring is 
depressed, breaking the circuit of the bobbins and making contact 
with the receiver. The soft-iron keeper is nearly broad enough to 
close the circuit of two poles, at the same instant that it leaves 
the circuit of the two neighbouring ones. The purpose of this is, 
that the currents induced by the armature leaving and approaching 
may be combined to form a single current. On lines with little re- 
sistance this transmitter may work well, but, whilst neither the 
bobbins nor the magnets are moved, it cannot be expected to give 
intense currents, 

The receiver used with this instrument is almost identical with 
that of Bréguet’s step-by-step railway telegraph ; only, to accommo- 
date the reversed currents, the keeper is formed by a permanent 
magnet which plays between the poles of two electros, one on each 
side of it. 

The Imperial Telegraph Commission, Vienna, amongst other 
apparatus for military purposes, shows an electro-magvetic dial 
instrument, constructed by Mr. Marcus, of Vienna. The transmitter 
is formed by a Stéhrer’s induction apparatus, in which two bobbins, 
upon the ends of a soft-iron armature, are rotated over the poles of 
a permanent magnet. The receiver consists of an electro-magnet 
between the poles of which a small permanent magnet oscillates and 
turns, by means of two pallets fixed upon it, a ratchet-wheel on the 
axis of the pointer. 

The dial-plate of the transmitter is not supplied with holes, or 
notches, in which the handle can be arrested. In consequence of 
this want, it is almost impossible, when transmitting with a uni- 
form velocity, as is necessary in using magneto-electric apparatus, 
to arrest the handle exactly at any letter. This is evidently not an 
oversight, but is done purposely, on account of the weight and form 
of the rotating bobbins, which, when in motion, acquire a consider- 
able force. Were they to be suddenly arrested by the handle 
catching against a notch, this force would be converted to the 
destruction of some part of the apparatus, With this slight draw- 
back, this magneto-electric telegraph has considerable merits, its 
power being superior to many of the others exhibited. 


TYPE-PRINTING INSTRUMENTS. 

A. Joly, Paris, exhibits a Roman type printing telegraph, worked 
by interruptions of a galvaniccurrent. ‘The transmitter coneists of a 
Bréguet's dial-plate, with a simple commutator for reve:sing the poles 
of the battery at any moment it is required to do co, The receiver 
is supplied with two clockworks for turning the type-wheel and for 
working the printing-press. Thetype-wheel is tarned by an escape- 
ment released by means of an electro-magnet, whose coils are in the 
line-circuit, whenever the armature is attracted to or let go from the 
poles, The same axis carries also a wheel with spike teeth, which 
strike sgainst the end of a thin steel spring, and make and break a 
contact in the cirenit of a local battery and the electro-magnet 
whose armature releases the printing-press. The length of the steel 
spring is made so that its velocity of vibration is less than the 
velocity with which the spokes of the wheel strike against it. It is 
thus prevented returning to its position of rest during the time the 
bi pt my is being turned round. When the latter, however, stops, 
the spring resumes its normal position and closes the circuit of the 
local battery. On the type-wheel are two rows of types—one with 
letters of the alphabet, the other with numerals, signs of punctua- 
tion, &c. The paper strip underneath the type-wheel passes in a 
guide-fork over a cushion of indiarubber, which causes it to be 
slightly elevated in the middle, just where it strikes the types. The 
— of this cushion underneath one or other of the rows of types 

determined by the keeper of an electro-magnet, whose coils ae in 
a second circuit of the local battery, and of a contact-tongue formed 
by a permanent magnet suspended between the poles of the electro- 
magnet used to release the escapement of the type-wheel. The 
position of this tongue depends, therefore, upon the nature of 
the curreats which are rent from the transmitting-station. 
If positive currents, it lies upon that side which leaves the 
second local circuit open, and the cushion underneath the row of 
letters, When the telegraphist wishes to print numerals, &c., he 
simply reverses his battery during the time this is to last. In doing 
so he throws the permanent-magnet tongue at the receiving-station 
over to the other side, closing the second local circuit and drawing 
the cushion under the second row of types. This will be better 
understood by reference to fig. 9. The axis of the type-wheel 
carries—1, the disc with double row of types; 2, the wheei of radial 
spikes for striking the contact-spring (s) from the contact-point (0) ; 
8, the scape- wheel (e), t by the pallet (A); 4, the pinion (tw), 
gearing into the next w of the train; 5, the pointer (p), indi- 
cating upon a dial-plate the position of the type-wheel. 

A series of positive currents arriving from the line passes through 
the coils of the electro-magnet (E), causing the armature (a) to oscil- 
late and allow the escapement to turn round step by step, In 
turning, the spokes of i strike against the spring (s), which moves 
too slowly to return to the contact (0) until the revolution of the 
wheel ceases, As soon as this is the case, the first local circuit is 
closed, and the current of the battery (B) parses through E %, s, and 
o, releasing the printing-press. If a series of negative currents 
arrives, the armature (a) is moved as before; but the first carrent 
also causes the magnet armature (a’) to go to the other side and 
close the contact (c), by which the second local circait (B, EB’, ¢’) is 
completed, and the armature of E’ attracted, draws the cushion of 
SS underneath the second row of t 

method adopted by Mr. Joly for drawing the paper-strip 

along after each letter is that of a Geneva stop without the convex 

tooth. The printing-press is lifted by a lever attached to a con- 

necting-rod, whose upper end is coupled to a crank, which makes a 

revolu each time a letter is to be printed. A stop-finger on the 

axis of this crank turns the stop-wheel on the axis of the roller, 
which the paper forward, 

Taingraph Direction, Madrid, exhibit a type-printing 

on the system of Mr, Ramon Morénes, of rid, sub- 

The transmitter used with this instrument 
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its movements by the armature of an electro-magnet in the line 
circuit, The printing-press is set in motion by a local battery in a 
circuit including a releasing electro-magnet and a vibrating 
contact. The latter, which is ingenious, is shown in fig. 10, 
On an ivory arm, at right angles to the beam (A), are 
two thin springs (¢ and 5), whose heads (a’ and 0’) press lightly 
against the tops of the two arms, c and c’, one of the latter 
pressing always against d or d'—screw points in a common metal 
piece (e). The local circuit is made by way of 4, c’, and d@, or by 
a,c, and d, according as the armature is attracted to the doy or 
not. Whilst transmitting, the armature vibrates continu ; and 
the vis viva of the screw-heads (a’, 5’) is sufficient to carry either of 
them off the upper contacts at the same moment that c or ¢’ meets 
the lower contact. In this way, until the armatare rests on either 
side sufficiently | to enable the ecrews to fall back upon the 
contacts, the | circuit is interrupted and the printing-press 
cannot act. An arrangement is F apny = for lifting the pallets out 
of gear of the scape-wheel, in order to bring the type-wheel back to 
zero in case it should “skip.” 
Guyot d’Arlincourt, Paris, exhibits a step-by-step printing-tele- 
ph, based upon a principle slightly differing from the foregoing. 
fhe type-wheel is turned round by a clockwork, regulated by an 
escapement in connection with the armature of an electro-magnet, 
whose coils are in the line circuit, The armature of the electro- 
magnet operates also as relay in the circuit of a local battery, and 
an electro-magnet, which releases the printing-press, When a quick 





succession of currents arrives, the armatuie of the printing electro- | 


magnet, which is sluggish, is not attracted; but, as soon as the 
current becomes continuous, the printing-press is released. The 

is lifted by an 
eccentric of triangular 
form, The paper strip 
is drawn forward be- 
tween two rollers by 
means of a ratchet- 
wheel on the axis of 
one of them, which 
is caught by a click 
moved by the arma- 
ture of the printing- 


magnet. 

Lovin and Co., Ber- 
lin, exhibit a type- 
printing telegraph, 
without clockwork, 
worked by reversed 
currents, The cur- 
rents put in motion 
the armature of a ; 
polarised electro-mag- y 
net, which oscillates a 
small ratchet on the 
axis of the — \ 

d pointer, ween : 1 
two cring pallets, the SECTION) 
game as in Professor 
Wheatstone’s re- = . 
ceiver. The type - == 
wheel differs from the = 
others exhibited in ~ ° 
being formed, not of 
a rigid disc, but of 
thin steel springs ra- 
diating from a centre, 
each of — - 
a type, as in Siemens 
and. TRalske’s original 4 
dial-telegraph. hen 
the armature of the 
printing electro-mag- 
net is moved, it de- 
presses only ove of 
the springs upon the | 
paper strip ; and, as 
they are very light, 
the work which has 
to be done is very 
A second line 
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turns over a dial- = : 
plate, is provided with : 
a button, which is 
down when it 
is wished to print a 
letter, The workman- 


experience. ‘ 
; Paris, show a printing- ih invented 
y Brothers, 8, printing ——- —_— 


which is released when a current passes through the 
of an electro-magnet, but prevents the eo" — 
and electro- 


of both apparatus are in the same circuit; so that 


t whee 2 
te sine atthe moment when both arms are, at the same time, in 


are 

tacts for printing various letters are elevated upon a disc of 
seal which revolves wi the type-wheel, They are arranged cor- 
respondingly with the rotation of the but at different 


As the disc rotates, one of its 
int and closes the circuit 


the bat current through the relays, which 
= on are c 18 currents, and, with the aid 
of local batteries, ing the printing-press. The type-wheel is 


another synchronous revolution. This move- 
tage that no time is lost during the 


advan 
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of printing more letters per minute than any other. This 
telegraph consists of a clockwork at each of the stations, These 
clockworks are driven by the descent of equal weights and made to 
go nearly synchron by similar regulators, either vibrating 
springs or conical pendalums. In this way the two type-wheels 
revolve about 120 times per minute, for all practical purposes, cor- 
respondingly—that is to say, at any given moment the same letter 
will be in the same position on both the type-wheels. The printing- 
press is set in motion by a cam turned upon an axis whenever a 
current passes —- the releasing electro-magnet. Each 
apparatus is supplied with an arrangement by which the 
operator can send a current through the electro-magnet of both 
stations at the instant any desired letter on the type-wheels is 
underneath. 

This telegraph is complicated, and requires the continued presence 
of a good mechanician to keep it in order; but, by way of com- 
pensation for this drawback, it is not only the most beautifully 
arranged but the quickest in its operations and the most economical 
in its use of the electric current of any apparatus yet introduced, 

COPYING TELEGRAPHS. 

E. Lenoir, Paris, exhibits a new mechanical copying-telegraph, 
There are two cylinders—one at the sending and one at the receiving 
station—which rotate synchronously On the transmitting cylinder 
is a design or writing done in insulating ink upon a surface of silver 
paper, through which the current passes. At the receiving station 
the cylinder is covered with a thin coat of printer’s ink, and has 
a sheet of tracing-paper stretched over it. A style, carried by the 
armature of an electro-magnet, falls upon the tracing cylinder when- 
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ever the current in the line is interrupted, ge it hard enough 
to leave a trace of printer’s in on the underside of the ay 

The apparatus consists of a clockwork driven by a weight, which 
gives rotation to the cylinder, toa horizontal screw for moving thestyle 
along it, and to a vertical axis surmounted VA flywheel and conical 
pendulum used for ing the speed. ere are two batteries 
which supply current for the one at each station, The current 
of the battery at the receiving station is added to that of the send- 
ing station periodically, so as to give a series of vibrations to the 
ton; of a relay at the latter station, which closes the circuit of a 
l — two coils of an electro-magnet, over the poles of 
which revolve the spokes of a star-sha armature upon the 
vertical axis. The addition of the second line battery for this 
purpose is done by a commutator on the vertical axis of the receiving 
ap) us, 


. 11 gi t. 


battery B’ 
through the relay (R’) line, coils of the copying electro-magnet fin, 
the commutator), either disectly to earth through 


g AY keep up the a M, 

vent « falling upon tracing- paper stretched over 
Ahen, houoven on’ insulated ine pasos under the point 
of the style (s), the whole circuit is interrupted, and the 
armature of M, falling off the poles, lets s make a line upon the 
The rotation of C gives a series of augmented currents, 


and 


pondingly. 
of G is turned by a similar train of wheels as that w turns C, 
and therefore a spoke of the armature comes always over the poles 
at the same instant that the current of B’ is augmented by that of 
B*. And the momen’ attraction is sufficient to accelerate or 
w drives the armature of G to accom- 





tongue 


between and the contact-screw. ' 
cmtaaly & were necessary or useful this one, w 
the simplest yet constructed, would have the best chance of 


bbé Oaeselli, Paris, exhibits his copying-telegraph, This con- 
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sists of a heavy pendulum at each of the stations, made to swing 


synchronously by means of regulating electro-magnets. These pen- 

ulums move contact-sty’ which teavel es sos and Serenata 
over cylindrical surfaces. one of these surfaces is the design, 
drawn in insulating-ink = metallic paper ; in the receiving instru- 
ment a piece of _—_ emicall the salt of which is 


decom by current w passes h the styles and 
through the metallic paper. The details are atiful, but the 
apparatus is very heavy, and the system, at present, of little 


practical importance in electro-telegraphy. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Siemens and Halske, Berlin, exhibit an a us constructed for 
indicating the height of water in a 4 y means of > sand 
electric currents. A pitch chain, fixed at one end to a float on the 
surface of the water, passes over a cog-wheel and carries at the other 
end a counterweight. When the water, therefore, rises, the fi 
rising with it, lets the counterweight down and turns the cog-wh 
in one direction, When the water falls, of course, the cog-wheel is 
turned in the reverse direction. On the axis of the cog-wheel is 
fixed one end of a helical spring, which is wound up or unwound 
when the wheel turns, The other end of the spring is fixed to a 
soft-iron barrel armature, the wire of which is wound longways, 
When the cog-wheel has made a complete revolution, and either 
wound up or unwound the spring, the barrel armature is released, 
and the spring in regaining its normal position twists round the 
barrel between the poles of a battery of permanent magnets. In 
turning, the sides of the soft-iron barrel take alternately different 
states of magnetism, and therefore induce different currents in the 

wire upon it, The 

direction of these cur- 
rents depends upon 
the direction of rota- 
tion, two currents 
being given for each 
revolution, one way 
positive-negative, the 
other _negative-posi- 
tive. This is essential 
for the indicating in- 
strument, whi is 
moved only by the 
last current each time. 
The currents which 
follow the rising and 
falling of the water 
are sent through dif- 
ferent lines. This is 
attained by a mechani- 
cal arrangement, one 
end of the wire upon 
the barrel being at- 
tached to an insulated 

ring, on which is a 

clip with a short arm 
. pressed against one or 


THE HERBERT PUOY. 


other of two fixed con- 
cnet tact-points, according 
a to the direction in 





which the barrel is 
turned. These two 
contact-points are in 
circuit with the two 
lines, Thus all the 
currents induced 
whilst the water is 
rising are sent through 
ene of the lines; 
those iuduced during 
the time the water 
falls, through the 
other. At the receiv- 
ing station, where the 
indication is required, 
the two lines are con- 
nected with the coils 
of two polarised elec- 
tro-magnets, whose 
armatures end in 
spring pallets which 
catch into the teeth 
of two ratchet-wheels, 
Each of these wheels 
is fixed upon a hollow 
axis, which carries 
also a crown-wheel, 
The teeth of the two 
crown-wheels are 
directed towards each 
other, and between 
them gears a pinion 
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turning upon an 
is, fixed at right 
angles upon the central axis of the enever, 


therefore, one of the electro-magnets is set in action its arma- 
ti attracted and repelled, pulls round, step by step, one of the 
ratchet-wheels, and causes pinion between the crown-wheels to 
turn half as many teeth in the same direction. The pallets of the 
armatures engage with the teeth of the ratchets on opposite sides, 
and therefore turn them in opposite directions. The central axis 
carries an index which denotes upon a circular dial the position of 


gana lice telegraphs, in 
on Seen i 


contacts. the clockwork is released, by pressing down one of 
a series of buttons, the cylinder revolves, and gives the 
signals to the line. The top buttons are ns thieves,” &c., 


magnet-needle mes quiet, 

The signals are to go to a central station, where they are received 
upon the paper strip of a self-starting Morse apparatus, 

L. Bréguet, Paris, exhibits a system of automatic repeatin 
for use with his railway telegraph. This arrangement pay bre 
for pee per on lines having several stations in circuit. When 
Ld ng station gives o signal, an alas is eounded at tho traash 


station, 
where the receiver of the dial telegraph in circuit indicates the - 
ber of currents received. _ 


the required point, 


LIGHTNING- DISCHARGERS, 
T. Alexandria, shows a novel construction of lightning. 
quid, calted cnamaiie. "When tan siusoaphetls desea ane, 
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he line is ected with a brass pillar, 
sastallic beam tuna horizontally. One end of the beam i 
m ° 


connection of line with earth as soon oo to le tning enters the 
station. The difference between this and the foregoing systems 
consists only in the employment of gravitation instead of 
of a spring. This apparatus consists of a metallic hammer con- 
nected with the line and held suspended by a thin iron wire, which 
is in the line-circuit, When this is fused by the lightning, the 
hammer falls down and makes contact with earth, This Tadieane 
is very small and neat, and is being introduced on the French rail- 
way lines, 
nother form of lightning-discharger is shown by Mr. Bréguet, 

much used in France, It consists of a combination of the plate with 
the saw-teeth forms of discharger. The earth-plate is divided from 
that of the line by a thin sheet of a 

Siemens Brothers, London, and J. — , Vienna, show very 
handsome specimens of Siemens and Halske’s plate lightning-dis- 
charger for four lines, This discharger is uals of five plates of 
cast iron—the lower one, which is connected with earth, stands 
upon four feet upon the table ; the other four are connected in the 
four line-circuits, and lie across the earth-plate, They are divided 
from it by four thin washers of insulating material, leaving a very 
narrow space of air between the lines and earth, These dischargers 
are the strongest and most reliable of any. 


BATTERIES, 


Leclanché, Paris, exhibits specimens of a new galvanic element. The 
positive pole is formed by a prism of carbon in the middle of a porous 
pot containing also a mixture of powdered peroxide of manganese 
and carbon, The negative pole is formed of a rod of amalgamated 
zinc, about half an inch in diameter, contained in sal-ammoniac and 
water. The peroxide of manganese being a tolerably good conductor 
of electricity, the system may be regarded as a single fluid element, 
in which the positive pole is formed of a material having a great 
affinity for the liberated hydrogen, The current is formed by the 
decomposition of the chloride of ammonium. The chlorine, or nega- 
tive element, combines with the oxide of zinc, forming a salt which 
is soluble in water; and the hydrogen and ammonia, being both 
positive, go to the carbon pole, which is of course negative, 
underneath the surface of the fluid, and reduce the peroxide of 
manganese. Such an element appears to be subject to a con- 
siderable polarisation, but to last a long time without requiring 
attention. 

J. Thomsen, Copenhagen, exhibits his polarisation battery. This 
—— is based upon the se te polarisations of a number of 
platinum plates, which are discharged in series, The battery con- 
sists of fifty small cells, divided from each other by platinum plates, 
and containing dilute sulphuric acid, If a,d,c,d,e, . . . are 
such plates, and we bring the carbon pole of a galvanic element te 
a and the zinc pole to 4, the opposite surfaces of a and } will be 

larised, hydrogen will be developed on 4 and oxygen on a, There- 

ore, on removing the battery, remains the + pole and a the — pole 
of the element, a, Instead of removing the galvanic battery, 
let us shift the connections from a and 4 to 4 and ¢, so that oxygen 
is now developed on 4 and hydrogen cn c, then to c and d; ae 
on, At the end we shall have the electro-motive force of so many 
oxy-hydrogen elements. Mr, Thomsen employs fifty such plates, 
and makes the contact by means of « rotating commutator, which 
shifts the contacts of the — to the first two poles the instant 
after they leave the last two, ‘The first and last plates are joined 
by a wire permanently with the terminals of thesystem,and between 
a continuous current is kept up. 

The writer made experiments in the Exhibition on the electro- 
motive force between the terminals when two Bunsen’s elements 
were used for charging the battery, and the commutator rotated 
thirty-eight times (or charged 1900 elements) per minute, The 
electro-motive force was equal to seventy D: 's elements, 


MEASURING APPARATUS. 


Siemens and Halske, Berlin, exhibit a complete testing 
with galvanometer for cable work, The board is arranged with two 
boxes of resistance-coils—one with duplicate 10, 100, and 1000 units, 
for the proportion resistances of Wheatstone’s , the other 
with resistances from 1 to 10,000 mercury units. A commutator 
of novel te a these resistances and the circuits of the 
board to be arranged for measuring copper resistance; insulation b 
balance, deflection, and differential methods; charge, di z 
electro-motive force, and other necessary constants. battery 
commutator is divided, to allow any number of elements from five 
to one hundred to be inserted at once, 

The galvanometer is constructed upon the differential principle. 
An astacic needle is surrounded by a coil of thin copper wire, whose 
magnetic effect upon the needle is very great. A second coil, placed 
vertically upon a movable stage outside the case of the instrument, 
is adjusted so as to exert from 0001 to 0.0001 times the etic 
effect of the large coil upon the needle, The cable whose insulation 
by differential method is to be measured hemp b RO 
in the circuit of the larger, a known resistance 
in that of the smaller coil, whose distance from the is varied 
until the latter rests over the zero line, at which moment, theref 
the magnetic effects of the two currents upon the needle are oqant 
yy Knowing the relation of the initial effects of the 

at the same distance, the electro-motive forces, and re- 


is balanced between the opposite 
two separate coils of wire. These coils retain always the same 


distance from each other, but are moved ther horizontally in a 
plane ai right les to that of the meridian, Therefore 

@ magnet- may way between them, in which case 
they exert, with equal currents, equal and effects 
ee ee ety comes oy einer point between them, in which 
case 


a i. Me Carlsruhe, s cal 
‘ exhibits a galvanometer, consisting 
of a t needle, with a long valeeains na ter which indicates 
upon @ dial divided into degrees of force. unit of these 

is the weight of hy gas current in an . 


by 
The instrument is with three terminal screws, which ma. 
be variously conn in cirenit, giving various values to the unk 
of weight expressed by the scale, as follows :— 


With screw No, 1 each degree represents 0-0001 grammes, 
* land 2 ” poe 





LIGHTHOUSES AND COAST ILLUMINATOBS, 





Crass 66, 
BY CAPTAIN M,. CLOSE (TRINITY HOUSE). 
In the ril tracted s' to which a report on the light- 
house department of France and England, as shown in the Universal 


Exhibition of Paris, is restricted, many objects of interest may only 
be enumerated, and much interesting detail of those reported on 
will have to be omitted, 
FRANOE, 

The handsome iron lighthouse, erected on rockwork, nearly sur- 
rounded by water, on the left of the park entrance from the Pont 
d’ Jena, is to be p on a dangerous reef off the north coast of 
Brittany called the Roches Dou rocks situated about equi- 
distant from the islands of Brehat and Guernsey, and about twenty- 
seven nautical miles from the port of Portvieux. It will stand on 
the south side of the middle of the reef, The basement of the 
masonry on which it will be placed is on a level with high-water 
spring tides, and will be carried up 2.10 metres, The height to the 
summit of the lantern is 56.15 metres; its diameter at base is 
11,10 metres, and 4 metres at the top beneath the lantern gal- 
lery. The focus of the light will be 53metres above high water. 
The tower is peculiar and elegant in form; the uliarity of its 
construction is that its powerful framework is independent of the 
outer iron coating, so t any portion of its plating may be re- 
moved or F omen without in any way eins its strength, enabling, 
moreover, easy inspection of its plates. It also has the advantage, 
during erection, of dispensing with all scaffolding, and combines 

strength with lightness and economy, the complete building 
finclnding the cost of erection, a costing only £10,000, The 
tower contains, beside coal-bunker oil-tanks, a kitchen and three 
keeper’s-rooms, and a room for the inspecting engineer. It 
is surmounted by a first-order revolving light, giving a 
bright flash every four seconds, the eclipses being nearly 
double the duration of the flash, which is prolonged by 4 
peculiar arrangement of the upper and lower prisms. The 
apparatus consists of a polyzonal cylinder of twenty-four 
sides ; the dioptric lens and the two catadioptrics of each face have 
their axes in the same vertical plane; they have a horizontal 
divergence of 6deg, and their maximum intensity is reckoned at 
2475 flanes. The revolving —— roduces an entire revolution 
in lmin, 36sec. M. Léonce Renault, Chief Engineer of the Ponts 
and Chaussées, and Mr, E. Allard are the engineers, and M, Rigolet 
the constructor, 

The following lenses are shown in the building, viz. :— 

1, A first-order fixed lens, varied with sixty-second flashes from a 

second-order polyzonal lens, the whole revolving ; the sections of the 
frame and lens of the fixed light being projected in advance of the 
revolving light in proportion as the diameter of a first-order frame 
is ter than that of asecond order, The idea is to equalise the 
light from the revolving and fixed lenses by increasing the fixed as 
a first order and diminishing that of the revolving one as a second 
order. 
2. A lens of alternate flashes and eclipses at intervals of sixty 
seconds, It is 0°70in, in diameter, a size between the third and 
fourth order, It consists of eight polyzontal lenses, with twelve 
prisms above and four below. The central zone, or polyzone, has six 
rings ; the light is focussed in this lens by means of a long spiral 
screw from base of the pedestal to admit of it being for an 
electric light. Twoof the eight sections open for trimming, &c. 

8, A section of a third-order light fixed, with shutters outside the 
lens working from right to left simultaneously by clockwork 
machinery, creating eclipses in the direction of danger, The 
machinery and arrangement appear very simple, This apparatus 
is fitted with epee i ° e 

4. A first-order revolving holophotal 1] of twenty-four sections 


to the a oa to the one alread ribed for the Roches 
Douvres. e glass, both in colour and finish, is very good, The 
supports or framework of the lower portion are of which 
makes it costly without increasing its strength. In’ for 
America, Made Barbier and Co, 

The second len’ electric exhibited produces dif- 
ferent periods of light. Both are revolving. The first 


E 


as to give a 

avoid as mach us peauiblo of vextionl di to effect 
as 
lighthouses. Each of 
lenses consists, in the first place, of a sixth-order fixed light 
8 SE CR a ee er ee ee 

of the glass, 
Around the lower fixed lens a six-sided apparatus revolves, each 


longs the 
and thereby reduces the period of the eclipse, the lenses being 
80 gi ter 


et 
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tus, consisting of 
. wide, each without 
those in the 


intensity of the flashes is considered to be as follows, viz, :— 


Flames. 
from minimum 13,500 to 20,000 maximum. 
5,000 to 5,000 


The fixed light ee ee ” ” A ” 
The fixed light, withfiashes ,, » 49,000 to 73,000 » 
The 30 seo. eclipse light .. ” ” 10,000 to 15,000 = 
It is t these intensities may be doubled by putting both steam- 
nes in motion, 4 4 


type of the harbour lighthouse adopted by France is shown on 
the banks of the Seine, Its eas f 6 etes tines tettene to the 
ro a diameter at base, 1,71 metres ; and at the summit, 


“It is in form, of T-shaped iron mounti 
desired angle and covering the joints. Its cost £360, The 


Allard, engineers ; and M. Rigolet, builder. 

hg ote models Set are a nee 9 -_ 
. thouse of Triagoz is represen a . 

1 4 hiner it, situated on a inland to the east of the 





Peeteringes tmtingnet ween pone, either completed 

or in process of erection :— 

Phare du Oréach, established on a reef of rocks lying off the west 

point of the island of Ushant. -The tower is 43 metres high, built 

the stone of the island, pointed with Portland granite, and was 
in 1863, at a (lens inclusive) of upwards of £14,000, 

trot de Varennes is the chief engineer. 

Phare de Conti, mid-distance from Arcachon to Biarritz, on a 


Siecnaeo, 06 0 Gpek wae the Buasilian thignte Dona Isabel perished 
with her crew in 1860, 

Many other interesting drawings of lighthouses are exhibited, 

As for the floating-lights, there is a model of lightship moored in 
the roadstead of Dunkerque, called the ‘ Ruytingon” t. It is 
built nearly on the lines of our English floating-lights, has little 
deserving special notice. Its cost was about £5000. 

With regard to the models of buoys exhibited by France, the first 
four numbers represent beacon buoys, the fifth a mooring buoy, 
They are made of iron plates on an iron frame, divided into water, 
tight compartments, so that, should a plate be damaged or become 
leaky, the buoy would heel over, but the airtight compartments pre- 
vent it sinking. These buoys, both in form and _ construction- 
resemble those in use in England, the report on which will serve 
equally for either. This applies also to the bell buoys, 

Model of a beacon on the Antioche — Isle of nents 
of four iron cylinders carrying a square iron cage, surmoun a 

id, intended as a refuge from shipwreck, Cost about £400, 
ecuted by Mr. Beaucé under M, Leclerc. 
A tour balaisé for sea mark and saving life has a tide-gauge and 
beacon, also a bell, rang by the motion of the sea acting on floats. 
Erected April 20, 1865, in the Isle of Noirmontier; also in use off 
Rochelle. The bell and machinery by M, Foucault Gallois, of the 
Isle of Ré; built by M, Forestiér. 

ENGLAND, 

In class 66 of the English section of the Paris Exhibition, in the 
very limited space afforded for suemeyes the lighthouse itumin- 
ation of Great Britain, the Trinity House authorities contrast some 
beautiful modern lenses with a ponderous old bull’s-eye lens, made 
by Cookson, of Newcastle, which, in spite of the m colour of the 
giass and workmanship, which looks very coarse when compared with 
the high finish and sparkling appearance of those of the present day, 
still it did good service for many years, having in its turn succeeded 
the patched old metal reflector that had taken the place of the 
beacon fire about a century. 

With whom the first idea of the built lenses, on which those of the 
present day are merely improvements, originated is, and probably 
ever will be, a disputed point. Sir David Brewster and Condorest 
both lay claim to priority of invention; bu there is little doubt 
that M. Fresnel was the first to produce a lens built of separate 
pieces of glass, at the suggestion of Condorcet, and this system of 
a is ~—_ as “ Fresnel’s system.” me 

‘or many years the superiority of French g' left England en- 
tirely depenions on that coun - till Mr, James Chance, of Bir- 
mingham, took the matter in ; and the Trinity House exhibition 
in —_ saat Se eee See hee covpase e labours of this 
talented and indefatigable gentleman, both in respect of work- 
manship, and optical science, - 
eee eee © ORD We vate lene, Ae, exhibited by 

& = 

p orale of tow light for 360 deg. of - horizon, consisting 
of eight of lower prisms, eight prisms each el; eight 
inclined panels of lenses, each having a central belt and sight 
rings above and below it; eight panels of u prisms, eighteen 
prisms in each panel, The twenty-four guns ae connected to- 
gether by a gun-metal armature, and mounted on a cast-iron lens 
curb, which is supported on ornamental cantilevers secured wo the 
lantern block mn By Chance Brothers, of Birmingham. 

2. An eight-sided revolving light of the first order, with gun- 
metal ee with its rotatory carriage on a square 
pedestal, with g doors containing the clockwork, An improved 
wt placed inside this apparatus, 

8, (In the Park.) A third-order fixed light, to illuminate 288 deg. 
of the horizon, and on the land side an arc of 72 deg., ha Me. 
Thomas Stephenson's dioptric mirror with the improvements of Mr. 
James Chance. This apparatus is arranged for the electric light, and 
has ten upper prisms, and inclined lenticular panels, consisting of a 
central belt, with six rings above and below, The dioptric mirror 
is made in halves, so as to allow of its being o to afford access 
to the electric lamp and for cleaning. The stan of the upperand 
lower frames are made to alternate with each other, The whole of 
the —— is mounted on an ornamental cast-iron circular 

Fae ph a — rae a temporary lantern with its 
raming coinciding of the a) us, The joints of the 
lenthenlor somes are inclined in the disections of the com g 
ref cin the Building) ‘A small th 

4. (in uilding. third-order fixed light, 

Mr. Thomas Stephenson, to condense its light hy tb dee THe 
apparatus consists of 180 deg. fixed light, the 45 deg. in the centre 
givin direct light, and the 674 deg. on each side being condensed 
over the central 45 deg. by means of a dioptric reflector, the same as 
that already [referred ; to whilst a fourth-order semi-holophote con- 
denses the rays passing above the mirror, and throws them on a set 
of rectangular yay} = curved as to transmit the light 
e arc oO 


falling on them over 45 deg. required to be illuminated. 
In use in the Tay. er 


The 
dea was originated by Mr. Thomas Stephenson in 1850, but was 

fat carried into effect by Mr, James Chance in 1862, Intended for 
shinish. 

6. A fixed floatin it, composed of eight small beehi of 
180 deg. of the ei th order. Each a ee is fitted with a 
reflector and the whole being mounted in a small lantern. By 
Messrs, Milne, of Edinburgh. 

7. A sixth-order holophote, with dioptric mirror of flint glass, 
together. This mirror is con- 


10, A sixth-order fixed light, with a segment of holophote 
attached, thro ving its light on a set of vertical prisms, inteasttying 
arc, 
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above all, to the heavy sea which at all times breaks over it, 
appeared to be insurmountable, In 1840, however, the lighthouse 
authorities determined to try and place a beacon on it, which, after 
various failures, was accomplished at an outlay of £10,000 and 
after seven years of danger and disappointment to the builders, This 
beacon, however, could only be seen by day, and the terrors of the 
Wolf during dark and stormy nights remained undiminished. When 
the eminent engineers, Messrs. Walker and Burgess, had succeeded, 
n 1858, in crowning the Bishop Rocks, which lie to the 8.W. of the 
Scilly Islands, and on which Sir Cloudesly Shovel and his fleet 
suffered shipwreck in 1707, with a lighthouse, the atest 
triumph of engineering skill extant, the Trinity House authorities 
applied for the Government sanction to erect a lighthouse on the 
“ Wolf,’ which was unhesitatingly granted, and the first stone of 
the building shown in the Illustration was laid by their engineer, Mr. 
W. Donglas, on Aug, 6, 1864; since which, through his indefatigable 
energy, and after the frequent destruction in a few minutes of 
the work of days, the lighthouse has in the course of three 
summers attained the height shown in the Sketch, taken on 
Aug. 21, 1867, a progress so unexpected that the authorities hope to 
exhibit the light from it in the course of a couple more years. The 
light, which will be a powerful first-order dioptric one, showing 
entirely round the horizon at a height of 110ft. above high water, 
will not merely warn ships off the rock, but will act as a point of 
departure and a landfall for both outward and inward bound ships ; 
for, standing, as it does, out in the midst of the ocean, navigators 
will not hesitate approaching close, though at present they give so 
wide a berth to the Wolf Rock, 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT, 








Before entering on this subject if may not be irrelevant here to 
call attention to an axiom in the theory of light produced by 
chemical action—viz., that its production depends on two conditions : 
first, that there must be solid particles in a condition capable of 
taking up the velocity; and, secondly, chemical action to impart the 
velocity to them. For instance, in the lime light we have the com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen which produces of itself but very 
little useful ligh*, as it is purple; but when the combined flames are 
made to play on a piece of lime, the heat produced by the combining 
gases sublimes the lime, and then the particles or atoms floating in 
the flame produce an intense white light. 

In the oil-lamp the hydrogen of the oil unites first with the oxygen 
of the air, and during this combination the particles of liberated 
carbon are floating in the combining gases as the particles of the 
lime were in the former instance; but, as the combination in this 
case is not nearly so violent, or rather as the velocity of the com- 
bining hydrogen and oxygen is not so great, the light produced is 
less intense. As, therefore, electricity exceeds all other means of 
giving velocity to such particles, so must the light it gives be of 
greater intensity than all other known lights. 

As this light is now in use on both sides of the Channel, it may be 
well, before describing those in o tion at the Great Paris Exhi- 
bition, to remind our readers of its origin. In 1831 that great and 
modest man Faraday announced to the world his grand discovery— 
viz., that whenever the maguetic force in a soft piece of iron or steel 
is being increased or diminished a current of electricity will be in- 
duced in a coil of insulated wire wound round such piece of soft iron 
or steel; to this discovery was soon added the knowledge that the 
force of the electric current thus produced is proportional to 
the magnitude of the increase or diminution divided by the 
time in which the change takes place; and, further, that 
the current thus produced is modified by the length and size 
of the wires employed being changed from a current that will 
melt a large iron wire on passing through it, but which at the same 
time will pass through the human frame unfelt, to a current that will 
not warm a small wire, but which will or can cause instant death to 
any living creature. The object, therefore, of the arrangement of all 
the parts is, first, to arrive at a maximum of electricity from a given 
weight of magnets, and, secondly, to modify the current in the coils, 
so that the shock shall be trifling, but the intensity great enough to 
produce a permanent light. 

The application of the immortal Faraday’s discovery to the pur- 
poses of coast illumination is solely due to the scientific attainments 
and great mechanical skill of Professor Holmes, whose indefatigable 
perseverance for more than a quarter of a century resulted in the 
magnificent light which was first shown from the South Foreland in 
August, 1858, was permanently placed at Dungeness, and has since 
been brought into use at Cape La Héve, to light the entrance to the 
River Seine, and will, moreover, shortly be shown from a lighthouse 
in the course of erection on the coast of Yorkshire. The great Paris 
Exhibition has afforded world-wide opportunities of witnessing its 
splendid effect. ‘ 

In the electric light first experimentally used by the lighthouse 
authorities at the South Foreland and finally placed at enn, 
the arrangement is as follows—viz., there are three concentric rings o 
magnets, and between the poles of those forming the first and second 
rings, and also those forming the second and third rings, the rims of 
two brass wheels revolve. The rims of these wheels are hollow, and 
contain the “helices” or “bobbins;” buat the soft-iron cores round 
which the wire of the bobbins is wound are screwed into the sides of 
the hollow rims, and are turned off flush on the outside. The wires 
of all the helices or bobbins are connected together in series in the 
rim of each wheel, and the terminal wires are carried down behind 
the panel to four serews, two of which screws receive the wires for 
each wheel, These wires are carried through the hollow axle of the 

wheel to the outside of the bearing, and are there joined to their re- 
spective commutators. The commutators ate contrivances by which 
the alternating currents of electricity induced in the helices are 
directed, and thus the entire current passes from the machine in one 
direction, instead of alternating, and forms a constant current. 


The magneto-electric machine in the English mn of the 
Exhibition in Paris differs from that at Dungeness simply in this— 
that each machine consists of six brass wh wheel havin 
sixteen helices of insulated copper wire. Inside helix is = 


a hollow core of soft iron; the wheels are all firmly fixed on a shaft, 
which is driven by an Allen steam-engine, Hebe ent 5 4 
are placed in rings of eight in each ring, with their sixteen poles in 





the same plane pointing inwards towards the axle, and so adjusted 
that the Eatenes from centre to centre of the poles is exactly equal 
to the distance from bey Nghew or Te the a e 
magnets are so arran w counting the poles around one 
ring, or counting ior ieacitaath through the onion rings, the poles are 
alternately north and south poles, In each machine there are ninety- 
six helices and fifty-six ma The intensity of current — 
on the length of the wire throughout the connected series of helices ; 
the quantity of electricity depends on the quantity of magnetism 
induced in the soft-iron cores, and on the velocity with which this 
quantity is taken up at each reversal of the poles, Experience of this 
engine shows us that 6400 changes of polarity minute give the 
best result for light. No wood is employed in the English machine, 
The electric current is conducted through the wires to the lantern, 
where it passes alternately through the carbons, and at the points of 
these, when nearly in contact, the effect described at the opening of 
this subject occurs (see Engraving), and the most brilliant light 
known is the result. 

The English and French electro-machines now in operation at 
the Paris Exhibition, though differing in construction, are the same 
in principle; so is the motive power, only that the French use the 
driving strap, whereas our electric-engine is worked by the direct 
action of the steam-engine; experience alone can prove which will 
turn out the most efficent. The English light is shown in a fixed lens, 
because the ition it is intended to occupy on the east coast of 
England is that of a fixed light; and, however glad the lighthouse 
authorities would have been to test the great increase of power a 
revolving lens would have imparted to it, they had no such lens 
ready to experiment with. The result obtained in the fixed lens has 
proved a great success, Viewed from the hills surrounding Paris, 
the long-wished-for opportunity of testing the effect of the electro- 
magnetic light against the ordinary dioptric system is afforded by 
the beautiful revolving first order dioptric light intended for the 
Roches Douvres and shown from the fine iron lighthouse built for 
those rocks and placed in the French section of the park. This 
induced the English authorities to put up a rough scaffolding, on 
which, at a height of 145 ft., and nearly on a level with the French 
dioptric revolver, their electric light is exhibited. Had the French 
electric one been at a similar elevation, there can be no doubt that the 

werful concentration into one beam of those rays which ina fixed 
ight are scattered round the horizon would have been made amply 
manifest; nothing, however, could be more beautiful or dazzling 
than the effect of the French electric light already described, shown 
as it is at an elevation of only a few feet from the ground, through 
alternating coloured lenses, t may take this opportunity, in the 
name of my colleagues and myself, of offering our tribute of thanks 
to M. Leéonce Reynaud, Inspecteur Général des Ponts et Chaussées, 
for his kind courtesy in affording information on every subject con- 
nected with his department of this beautiful exhibition, Whatever 
rivalry there is here is an international and honourable rivalry of 
science and art, and one that can only result in the good of our 
fellow-creatures, 

The French electric light, or rather two lights, exhibited from the 
windows of a small building in the park, differs from the Dungeness 
one in that, whilst the latter consists of three rings of magnets, with 
their poles outwards, radiating from the centre, each ring consisting of 
twenty magnets or forty poles, the French machine has seven rings 
of eight magnets each, or sixteen poles (ie., 112 in all), the poles of 
the magnets turning inwards; between these turn six wheels, each 
containing in its periphery sixteen helices. The maximum intensity 
of light is attained by a speed of from 350 to 400 rotations per minute, 
whereby the electric current is inverted about 100 times in a second, 
Another difference between the French machine and the Dungeness one 
is due to an improvement of M. van Maldern, and consists in doing 
nee wy eye | with thecommutators, The magnets in the French 
machine are of a power of about 6(0kilog. each. There are two 
engines and two electric lamps; the second engine is used in hazy 
weather to augment the intensity of the light, or in case of accident 
to the other engine. This light, like our own, is furnished with 
magneto-electric clockwork, which regulates the movements of the 
carbons; these, however, require constant watching. Although the 
electric current alternately through each of the carbon 
pencils, it is found that the lower one burns away more rapidly 
than the upper one in a ratio of about 108 to 100, necessitating a very 
delicate and intricate arrangement of the clockwork and frequent 
manipulation, 

LIGHT-SHIPS, 

The objects chiefly aimed at in the construction of these veasels 
are as follow—namely, that of ensuring as far as possible their 
permanence of position, especially in oe weather. The form, 
therefore, that offers the least resistance to the sea, and thereby the 
least motion to the vessel, is the one most likely to ensure permanence 
of position. The best proof that this has been attained is the fact 
that, of the fifty light-ships that guard the coast of the United 
Kingdom, there is no record of accident accruing to any ship owin 
to the absence of a light-ship from her station. The form of hu 
that ensures easiest riding also affords the best exhibition of the 
light she carries, and, moreover, tends to reduce the cost of repair, 
inasmuch as she will strain less 
than one where the motion is 
quicker. To ease the rolling as 
as much as possible, rolling- 
chocks are bolted along the 
bilge of these vessels, as shown 
in the transverse section A, A, 
By far the larger portion of 
these light-ships belong to the 
= Trinity Board. These are all 
—— rae ae oe of acci- 

- dent any one may at a mo- 
- = ment’s notice have to be sub- 

————~_ stituted for another, 

As distinction of eharacter is only second in importance to per- 
manence of position, these vessels are furnished with from one to 
three masts, each surmounted by a globe 18ft. in circumference, 
So, should a one-masted light-ship have to be suddenly relieved by 
a three-masted one, the fore and mizen masts are instantly hoisted 
out ; the name, which is that of the shoal she guarde, and is painted 
along two thirds of her side, is changed, and by the time a tag is 
ready to take her to the required station she is in a condition to 

there. The accompanying Illustration will explain the 
manner of mooring these vessels so as to ensure ease in riding, the 
cable as from the mooring-bitts out at a hawsehole near the 
water-line, 
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The lantern has a strong gun-metal frame, glazed with the best 
plate glass, the — lamps in which vary according to the 
character of the light exhibited. The reflectors are silvered, and, 
with their oil cisterns, are hung upon gimbles, so as to keep the 
focus of the flame (no matter what the motion of the veasel is) 
owe in Se ine -— is kept in a deck- 


house duri day, where the keepers trim the lamps and polish 
the oe ead oh xunet it ta hetsted by 0 powerful winch into 
ite on mast. 

&, 





- running into danger, or 
night, 


gs 
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in case of a ship getting 





in the direction of the stranded ship to poi i 
point her position out to 

baer succour may be sent fren the shore, These vessels are 
+ ey — _ 4 strong jib and mizen, either for ease in canting to 
hi fully case of breaking adrift. The average cost of a light- 
ship fully equipped (exclusive of stores) is £3600, and the average 
cost of maintenance about £1100 per annum, 

woe has three light-ships. ‘They are in all respects nearly 
identical with ours. Twoof them are in the roadstead of Dunkerque, 
both showing red lights, one fixed, the other revolving every thirty 
seconds. These were lighted on Nov. 15, 1 The third 
light-ship guards a dangerous reef in the Bay of Biscay, in as 
exposed a —— as any of our English vessels, Our method of 
mooring with heavy iron mushrooms is also in use in France, and 
their internal arrangements for the accommodation of the crew or 
the reception of shipwrecked men, as also their oil and other store 
— Ls! ies ee our own. 

model of the light-ship at the Goodwin Sands is exhi 

planking being omitted on one side so as to show the internal Atlinys 
and arrangements. She is three-masted, and shows her lanterns 
hoisted up for night service. The organisation of the light-ship 
— — the coast of England is shown in another portion of 

is report. 

The following models are shown in this department :—A model 
of “apparent light "—a beam of light projected on a beacon from a 
lighthouse on the shore is reflected and shows the position of the 
beacon ; model of first-class iron beacon ; model of electric induction 
me for pr armesg 85 | beacons at sea; model of a first-class holo- 
phote revolving, the light which passes above and below the prisms 
collected into eight horizontal beams ; model of a dioptric holophote 
fixed ; model of a dioptric mirror, rendered holophotal ; a 12-in. light- 
ship reflector ; and a catadioptric holophote, with spherical mirror, 

The following are models of the lighthouses exhibited :—Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, Kerryvore, Hamois, Skerries (Holyhead), Bishop’s Rock, 
Reculvers, Menai, South Bishop’s Rock, Eddystone, Needles, Wolf 
Rock (in course of erection), Cocket (and dwellings), Smalls (old 
pile lighthouse), Maplin (iron ditto), and Gunfleet (iron ditto). 

The geometric signals are also shown in this department. Each 
light-ship and every rock lighthouse is furnished with a set. These 
signals can be used when the distance is too great to make out the 
colours of flags or where there is not wind enough to blow them 
out, The following diagram shows the form of these signals and 
the flags they represent ; they have been five years in use, and are 
found efficient :— 
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Photometer by Captain Nisbet (Trinity House), This instru- 
ment has two electro-plated metal tubes, 10in. by 2hin. The 
tubes are placed over each other, with a sight tube between for 
See The lower tube is glazed at the end, and inside it is a 
small telescope working like a piston in a stuffing-box, with rack 
and pinion ; a communication between the tubes allows a neutral 
tinted finid with which the upper one is to flow into the 
vacunm till its density is su mt to eclipse the light of a candle: 
the fiaid can be made to represent any condition of the atmosphere 
from “clear” to “dense fog.” A graduated scale on the side of the 
instrament shows the different degrees of density through which 
lights can be seen, and by this the comparative value of distant 
lights are calculated, 

SIGNAL LAMPS, 

Patent fog-signal, by Lieutenant G, Key, R.N., of 179, St. 
George’s-street, London, has numerous advantages over the old 
horn, the principles of which are that it is blown by a pair of 
ene Faget Baked DL aT that the reed of the horn is 
protected, and therefore lasts longer; in addition to which it gives 
a louder and more chee a blast. 

A fog-horn, exhibited by France, in the park, consists of an air- 
pump worked by a steam-en The horn, 2 metres in length, 
terminates by a right-angled curb, furnished with a metallic vi- 
brating whistle. A horn of this description has been 
successfully used at Dungeness, 

Nunn’s side lamps, now in eral use, sppeat only second to 
those lately adopted by the Trinity House wi Glapizic lenses made 
WA ws and ne a Long Acre, the ait 

e accompanying diagrams explain character of thes «lamps. 
Nos, 1, 2,and 3 are bow, masthead, and anchor lamps; the other 
is Nunn's patent convercible signal-lamp, combining port, starboard, 
masthead, and anchor lights in one, 
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NUNN’S SIDE LIGHTS, 


Nunn and Browne's course-indicating binnacle lamp and index is 
placed in the top of. the binnacle, its oil-chamber supporteg on a 
double swivel, or gimbling, which always keeps it in a perpendicular 
position ; therefore no overflow of oil can occur, let the ship roll or 
— as she may, The glass is in the bottom, and the reflector 
yelow the flame; consequently, neither can be sullied by smoke, 
The oil-chamber is cylindrical and elongated obliquely downwards, 
the centre being hollow and its circumference polished for reflect- 
ing, whereby the lighted wick, which is fixed within it at its upper 
level, casts its light peng oye f on the compass-card below. The 
bearing of any object can be taken in the night-time with facility, 
as the shade of the binnacle can be removed at any time without 
interfering with the light on the compass-card, in consequence of it 
not being encumbered with the lamp. 
The following diagrams fully illustrate the formation and use of 
these lamps :— 





NUNN'S MASTHEAD LIGHT. NUNN’'S CONVERTIBLE LAMP. 


F. N. Gisborne's pneumatic signals for ships enable the captain to 


communicate from the bridge of a steamer to the helmsman and 
engineer, to receive their replies, and to note the actual movements 
of both rudder and engine ; thus, in case of danger from collision at 
sea, during intricate navigation, entering harbour, or in foggy and 
stormy weather, the v is under perfect and immediate control, 
and can be handled with confidence and safety. A small metal pipe, 
poe within a half-inch iron gaspipe and carried under the deck 

ms, connects the several instruments, the motive power being 
derived from the column of air within the inner pipe, while the 
outer pipe serves to convey a current of air for oonmng the 
“ attention” and “reply” whistles. By turning the handle of the 
captain's bridge-communicator, the ters upon his and the 
helmsman's move instantly and in perfect unison, the same 
column of air giving motion to both. It is thus evident that change 
of temperature, or even a leak in the inner pipe (a very unlikely con- 
tingency), would not in the least affect the correctness of the p thaw 
transmitted ; while any lost air would return through the place of 
escape the moment the pointers are at rest, So soon as an order is 


obeyed, the rudder-head telltale, which is self-acting, indicates upon 
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the bridge-communicator the 
board belo 


tion of the he oe 
ore the alteration of the helm acts upon the ship's course, 
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COURSE-INDICATING BINNACLE 


allowing ample time and opportunity to correct any possible error 
the helmsman may make, For engine-room signals, appropriate 
orders are painted upon the dial faces, and the telltale shows upon 
the captain's communicator every revolution of the engine “ahead” 
or “astern.” The advantagesof this system of signalling are mani- 
fold—the motive power costs nothing, being air; the pipes may 
be carried irrespective of angles; the internal structure is 
so simple that it can be my if necessary, at sea; duplicate 
arts are inexpensive ; and, should the piping be shot away, a emall 
fength of indiarubber tube slipped over the several ends instantly re- 
irs all damage, Lastly, the whole apparatus is ornamental and 
nexpensive., 

F, N. Gisborne’s electric signals, now in use by the British Govern- 
ment on board the iron-clad fleet, attain by means of the electric cur- 
rent oo the same control of the vessel as the pneumatic signals, 
a full description of which has just been given. They are simple 
and effective, and, the orders being painted on enamelled glass, are 
visible by night or day. A bell calls attention to the order, and a 
reply is transmitted by pressing a small knob or lever placed within 
easy reach of the helmsman or engineer. 

Warning lights (10) of intense brilliancy, instantaneous action, 
and a power of sending their light twenty miles, are exhibited by 
Messrs. Colomb and Bolton. A description of the mode of using 
them is given with each box. 

Colomb's system of flashing-signals are said to be very effective 
and intelligible in all weathers, Its simplicity is its great recom- 
mendation, a ort of barrel-organ measuring the length of the flashes 
and reducing the system to a mere mechanical arrangement. It has 
been fully described in Major Leahy’s Report on Class 37, “ Military 
Telegra, M and Signals,” 

The night-signal apparatus for sea service by the same inventor 
consists of a fitted lamp and signal-box, and a gibbet for suspending 
the lamp, fastened to the ship's side, 

In the interior of the lamp (A) there is a semi-cylindrical shade, 
which falls by its own weight and completely obscures the light ; 
when raised it completely exposes it, and thus produces flashes o’ 
longer or shorter duration. This shade is connected with a lever in 
the signal-box, which contains a barrel or ee, turned by means 
of the handle, The surface of the barrel is occupied by series of 
pins and bars, each series representing the numeral flashes. Parallel 
to the barrel is an iron bar, upon which the keys travel horizontally ; 
and above the bar there is a flat brass , termed the director, 
on which four series of figures are engraved, and slots placed o ite 
each figure for the reception of the keys. The revolution of the 
barrel causes the pins on its surface to operate on the ke 
which transmit their motion to a lever and to the lamp « ° 
It is therefore only necessary to place the keys in the s cor- 
responding to any required series of figures and then to turn the 
handle continuously to produce a revolving series of flashes, corre- 
sponding to the setting of the instrument, with unfailing accuracy, 


BUOYS, BTC. 


It should be observed that there is a uniform system of buoyage 

—_— by the Corporation of the Trinity House, 

hite buoys for many years were by the Elder Brethren as 
a distinctive character ; but as experience has that, under cer- 
tain conditions of light, white is difficult to be seen, buoys of this 
colour alone have been entirely abandoned. 

There has also been found a difficulty in distinguishing the colours 
black and red at all times. The Corporation have, therefore, now 
adopted the following system—viz., the side of the channel to be 
considered starboard or port with reference to the entrance to any 


ts shall be marked with 
&o. 


, 


vertically stri with white, will mark the side. 
in be Ce 


tinction when the use of buo: 
with or without ae a - Aw globes fine os e 
starboard hand and cages on the port. 

Where a middle exists in a channel, each end of it will be 


marked by a buoy of the colour in use in that gy te with 
annular bands of white, and with or without staff and 























LAMP, 


NUNN’S MASTHEAD LIGHT, 


triangle, as may be desirable, when required the outer buoy being 
marked by a diamond and the inner by a trieugle. 

When a middle ground divides a channel into two, and it is 
n that each should be buoyed, the right-hand channel will 
have as the eee colour, and the left-hand black ; each 
side of the mid a being marked by buoys proper to it as 
the side of a chann The end buoys would be coloured in annular 
bands, as provided in the preceding paragraph, the outer red and 
white, the inner black and white. 

When a middle ground is passed, and two channels thus buoyed 
m into one again, the colour of the right-hand channel 8 be 
continued as if no other existed. 

Wrecks will still continue to be marked with green nun buoys. 

Should two channels in ae ek poe apd to each other require to 


the moorings attached to a ring where these meet, the 


| 


buoys are much used, and painted in every variety of way to indi- 
shoals they mark—i.e., prem and ring stripes 

horizontal and vertical, &c, 
The iron buoys are those most deserving notice in the small 
space afforded for the subject here. These vary in size from 9 ft. to 


i 
d 


20 ft. The latter, which are termed “monster” buoys, guard dan- 
gerous shoals, where the trafic is grea such as the back of the 

win Sands, &c, ; they are built of wrought-iron riveted 
on a strong iron frame, the lower portion which is divided into 
water-tight compartments, The “e 


gg'’-shaped or “ water-ballast ” 
buoys are those which retain their u t 


plating of which separates the water-ballast-cu 
This iron cup is pierced with holes (H ) 

to admit the water, which, when the buoy is hoisted up for shifting, 

is allowed to drain out and so lighten it. 

‘ baw pt ee is the 


its position, and that the mooring-ring, being nearer 

lessen the motion of the buoy. 
Neither of these itiona has resulted im practice ; and, though the 
i he one, the hold offered to the wave by the 
ho cone, in a monster » brings a greater strain on the 
moorings than in the egg one, 
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continuous ing is maintained, while the sea washes over the 
deck of eo bany eon the bell, The bell isa fixture, the clappers 
hanging loose. 


i 





INVERTED CAN-BUOYS. GREEN WRECK-BUOY, 
Tho Gulinetive chester qives.te Go tender tase 19 net 
merely in their colour, but in the form, of the beacons that 
susmount them, which are as follows :—(1) globe; (2) diamond ; 


ye Gn 


(3) cage ; (4) triangle; (5) triangle inverted. These are so con- 
structed as to show their form from every point of the compass, 


HYDRAULIC LIFT GRAVING DOOK, 


Model of “ Hydraulic Lift Graving Dock’’ (11), by Edwin Clark, 
24, Great George-street, Westminster, London. This lift is a direct 
mechanical appliance for raising vessels completely out of the 
water by means of hydraulic presses. It consists of two rows of 
cast-iron columns, 60 ft. apart; in each row there are sixteen 
columns, 20 ft. apart, each column inclosing a hydraulic press, of 
10 in, diameter and 25 ft. length of stroke. Between each pair of 
columns, extending entirely across the dock, are suspended girders, 
lying at the bottom in 27 ft, water when the presses are lowered, 
but rising above the surface when the presses are raised, forming 
a large wrought-iron platform or gridiron, which may be raised or 
lowered at pleasure, with a vessel upon it. The lifting power of 
each press amounts to 200 tons, or 6400 tons for the whole lift. The 
girders are designed for carrying the vessel as a load at the centre, 
although the load is distributed by a pontoon placed beneath the 
ship, and the wide base used for the blocks, The raising of a 
vessel occupies about twenty-five minutes, and is effected as 
follows :—An open pontoon proportioned to the size of the vessel, 
with keel blocks and sliding bilge-blocks adapted to her shape, is 
placed on the girders and sunk with them to the bottom. The 
vessel is then brought between the columns and moored securely 
over the centre of the pontoon. By lifting the girders, the keel 
blocks are first brought to bear under the keel of the vessel; the 
side blocks are then hauled in, and the gridiron and pontoon, 
with the vessel upon it, is raised clear of the water. The pontoon 
by means of valves empties itself of water; the valves are then 
closed, the girders again lowered to the bottom, leaving the pontoon 
with the vessel upon it afloat. 

Thus in about thirty minutes a vessel drawing 18 ft. of water is 
left afloat on a shallow pontoon drawing only 14ft. 6in., and may 
be taken into the shallow dock prepared for its reception. 

Pe principal features of this system may be summed up as 
Ws — 

1, Its economy, as well in its first construction as in its subsequent 
maintenance. 

2. Its adaptability to almost any situation, especially in harbour 
or tideless seas. 

8. The capability of almost indefinite extension, by the con- 
struction of additional pontoons, or, as regards the lift, by the 
addition of extra columns. 

4. The simple and durable character of all its parts, and their 
perfect accessibility. 

5. The short time required for its construction and erection. 

6, The rapidity of its manipulation and the small staff required. 

7. The convenient access afforded to all parts of the ship, and 
ey in painting iron ships; and their free exposure to light 
and air, 

8. The freedom from strain with which vessels, even in cargo, 
may be docked, 

9, The means afforded of rendering any area of shallow water 
available as a dock for the largest vessels, 


LIFE-BOATS AND BOAT LOWERING APPARATOS, 

Collapsing life-boats, invented by the Rev, L. Berthon, M.A., &c. 
These boats are constructed of a framework of wood arranged in a 
longitudinal direction, consisting of a number of flat segmental 
timbers hinged together at the tops of the stem and stern posts, 
These timbers, when opened out, extend two skins of an extremely 
strong, flexible material, one of which is attached to their outer 
edges and the other to the inner, thus not only completing the form 
of the boat but dividing the whole body into as many separate air 
spaces as there are intervals between the timbers. The edges of the 
timbers are furnished with bands of iron outside the skins to defend 
them at these salient points. The expansion of the boat by its own 
> = fad gpg boards, thwarts, and Le al 
which are jointed. The advantages of these 

boats are the following :-— 
1. as collapsible, they stow in less than one fifth of their 


i boats are eapable of being stowed “ outboard” 
against the warks or nettings, ready to expand and lower at any 
moment. 

8. may be quite supplemental to the boats of a shi 
ee —a on nendand oleae ten e 
same da 
4. are insubmergible, and have proved themselves excellent 
csnhenttin oll egies The largest yet made would carry nearly 


300 
The escempanying Engraving (Nos, 1 and 2) will explain their form 
ent. 
Wood and I Rogers's patent boat lowering, suspending, and detach- 


ing apparatus is shown in the Trinity House department of class 66. 
Ti teat, to guspended from, four at the sides and not, as 



































lowering. , 
Clifford’s Boat-lowering Apparatus.—This plan of boat 
is now so known and 
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lower portion, 
play for the 
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sito “a Large b 


GALLEYS AND COOKING APPARATUS, 


and 


dozen models of hich they have | “ePresentation of 

bed ve | shore, black with seaweed, with a 
fitted in passenger-vessels for ta Penbucktrand (iisntal and toon” ——* 
Mail Sicam Packet Companien abit the new Indian troops aes Ses y clouds, laggards fhe, recent storm. 
and other ships of the Royal Navy. There are several ies of 
form and arrangement ; but the leading features in all are the same, 


aught. The fuel consumption is said to be very moderate, and chiefly known as contributors to the watercolour exhi- 
the radiation of heat risingly small. (An Illustration of this 


furnaces at the front and back, the sides being protected by wood 

casings ; so — = aa is effectually prevented. It consists | 
arge iron boilers for meat, soup, tea, cocoa, &c., capable ° 

of cooking for 1400 men, i with large draw-off for filling the a sky; yet, making due allowance for the intended effect, 

soup-pails; six long iron ovens, sha’ 

1 side ovens ; the eight being ca 


work perform: 


soe af Bendoriond, with ‘teks es view by ‘Mr. W. Field of “Sonning, “Berks” (175), on a wet 
ins of Sun a with t various en e- My 

raft built in 1850 (presented by Captain ¥. B. Williams), by oS — 2 scarcely more _ cheer- 
Richardson. Life-raft forming a po of the waist of a ship, frin a alder 
and therefore taking up no room for carriage. It is detached 


The hearth represented by the model is the 
size recently fitted in H.M.S. Himalaya and the five new troop-ships 
for the Indian service; but smaller ones have been in use for some 
time in H.M.S. Asia and Hector ; and one previously in the Emerald, 


these segments come at the of the circle, the between : ; 
segm| te _— - ig . primary fpentian of y" contributions presenting some 


or 
of t—some indication of poetic sym- 

by bolts and nuts, which, though fast in the or aim at style, Mr. Ma we have, under the 
the upper admi Eitie? « When Leave Pall ant Ould Winds Dome” (137), an im- 


indiarubber blocks to receive the blow caused by the | pressive picture Memal. evening effect 

3 Ge ge a eee ee and die te hoe ee 
nu overhead, with sullen clouds scarce ushed 

ag be patent rudder is in shape and form the same as the old ofr loam of Sune, a's wes Aay= ssh 
rudder, but is divided vertically into two pieces, the “body” and | as she homeward through the Wen Sinn Another picture 
aS Sree foaee Se ecteueeat er by | of @ barley-field, and cows coming to water at a shallow brook 
pintles and braces ; the result is, that in putting the helm over | fringed with alders, isdexterous, but slight in execution ; and neither 
either way a self-acting increased movement is given to the “ tail,” the common-place materials nor the treatment seems to justify the 
ving increased effect i on CaaS Oat enclia the antennal rather pretentious title of “ Pastoral.” Mr. Oakes evinces a sense of 

ship. The Engraving on 545 will the nature of | pictorial requirements in “The Stream from Idwall ” 4), by com- 
this invention. It is said have been avoided by the the brokes, ragged clouds, tom by a ef ey Al 
increased handiness thus given to the vessel, ditance, to wi the rugged ravine and boulder-encumbered 


of BN pees meng London, exhibit half a 
pe’ 


’ “A Wild Sunset” (246), repre- 

and in all the same advantages appear to have been secured, which mouth ble ty soni 
are of special importance on board ship—viz., compact bulk, external ous be th — 2 eo oe then and 
coolness, simplicity of management, and economy of fuel. by Mr, Holloway, suggest profitable study of Turner in their bene 

The most novel arrangement is seen in their circular 9) as, T colour and ’ atmospheric effects. more felicitous in 
of a pattern which is in use in the new West India Mail steamers, | gynreasion of mellow t softl faint = 
and which consists of two roasting-ovens, two pastry-ovens, two hot trembling on alightly- water .. Hem little pictnre 
closets, a broiling-gridiron, a large hotplate, a steam and hot-water | of « The Entrance of the Tyne, Looking Seaward ” (164), with 
boiler, four steam-kettles, two bainmain 8, a rack shelf for children in a fishing-boat. “A Cottage Garden ” (281 aa Ta 
saucepans, &c., two furnaces, éc., all within a diameter of 7 ft. | artist, is, though meri to say, alittle for twilight. 
Rng y of cooking for 300 or more saloon passengers, and | % Corn” (76), by Sy ye Ade newly-reaped 

king all their bread and pastry. There are, of course, Boy's wheat-fi by trees and farmateads—is cumasielile its 
rails to steady the stewpans, and there is also a guttered edge to | we}). remembered of those peculiar phenomena of colour 
the hotplate, to prevent overflows from a sudden lurch of the ship. | ohservable when the a on the rich autumnal hues is fading 
The oven doors are curved, and slide in grooves; there are catches | into the greenish yellow of the a harvest moon, 
sare hen Bs ee pees Sane is a water- $F 4. only seen as yet, however, half sm s fleecy clouds. 
level in the boiler, an ———- arrangements of soot-doors an beerv th ist 
dampers for the cleansing of the fiues and the complete control of may. be = i > at eon 


whose works, if sometimes rather slight, are always noticeable for 

<a was engraved with the Report on Class 24.) harmony of colour, for a of sty and Ser ane feeling 
e next = in i and bulk is the troop fire- | is fairly represented by “The Castle of Ischia” hiss and © moon- 
hearth for the Navy, pattern This is of oblong form, and has its light view of “ Geezeh” 170). Mr. Walton’s “ Valle 


Se cocina el ated tae Pe Ge loa refect ight rom tha edges above annoy, and th 
Of the remaining models two sent the officers’ apparatus | clouds is of a rather too metallic silver for apy conditions of sunset, 
and the crew's apparatus, as fitted in the same ships; and ® | A study of seashore (234), by the same artist, is remarkable for the 
third the saloon A fitted in several ships of Penin- g brilliancy of gen and Very vivid in colouring (per- 
sular and Oriental Oo y. All alike have ovens for baking téo much so as regards the > Geits euhumnes hedeen is 
and roasting, efficient boilers and roomy hot; and the latter | wr o, P Knight's ex ve — “The Merionethshire Moun- 
has, in addition, steam-kettles for vegetables, fish, So. All are | tains from Criccieth Bay” $3), with part of the mountain range 
very compact an y; in two essential points brilliantly reflected 
coolness and economy of fuel have been well sec’ y on cand wes the seceding tide. > 


MISORLLANEOUS, Falmouth Harbour” (187), | 


7 : effect; the sun having just dipped below the horizon 
The following objects of interest are exhibited England in y 

class 66 :—Model of floating dock for ships of 4800 je Mh bought by Ne Se vee plain hurtling —_ waves together in 
France and sent to Snigqun, tn Chine, S08. , 94 ft. broad, an Te chy cot diet 2 Ea an —— 
27 ft. deep, by Randolph. Iron floating-dock for ships of 10,000 Mr. 0. J re my | ter, but in 

tons; ee , 110 ft. broad, and 53 ft, . One - Ve ae painter, @ more broken 
in operation at uda. Patent fuel economiser for g the ‘nie wy deligh: oahe oe yyy! sparkling 
waste heat from steam-boiler, a saving of 25 per cent of fuel, by a - — —_ wild flowers, —— 
Edward Green and Son, Manchester, Lenses for a Sg — trees at bn . ; here a film A . 
Wilkins, London, Side-lights for ships used by the ity — oes vane ogee be with age. 
steamers, economical and of great power, es Se lenses in the - ait ond phe y= whole, meanw — th 
lieu of bull’s-eyes, by Wilkins, Model of 8 harbour and chen sun and shade of » sky all mottled and 











intantaneoualyearing, a open opece Jor the crew {2 scape. | midsummer evening from « hollow, in tin level show, and Fling 
simple and buoyant, by Hurst. Models of ships, by Laird | @ fy fT, 
Brothers, of Birkenhead, beautifully executed. Some fine models of eg me guaran cnqente at least comet we that 
chigs by Scedtis of engines by Hear mphre sbi ny mene, (83), and cher Welsh ane by Me Peel, have Ry delicagy nd 
A New Steering Com (5) by J "Villy and of London, eS ee to eS Sees = : 
pe A EE oh dy fT oster Mr Anon bat & truthful and’ honest ody of on a 
vessel con w freeze ordinary tem e 
compass bowl, thus a any discolouration from the action of 820) ; Mr 
the epirit. It is fitted with a simple lifting apparatus, so that when (620) ; by 
not in use the and can be from the point and Henry a V 
thus very much preserved ; and it is so constructed that itis perfectly | 55. 
stead in bad weather and exceedingly sensitive in smooth water Battersea 
A Propellor for Shallow water, the fla or blades ender 
having the action of s man’s arms and hands in » . Itis pa, 5 
ingenious, and the experiments made with it give reason to believe Cove” (54 
that, if perfected, the invention es prove extremely valuable for | Gi) §* 
the navigation of shallow rivers, wented by Peter Nolan, of 51, Mr, Lewsen. 
Newman-street, Oxford-street. ~ 
A 
of Mr, 





! 
il 
BEge 


like retorts, and two : ” 
walsle of baking 900 Ib Sind —- the view of “The South Stack Lighthouse, Holyhead 
a valve, of roasting the meat rations for 800 men ; es 

otplate for boiling, stewing, frying, &c., with two 
large ovens under it for baking or roasting ; these latter being appro- 
priated to the use of the non-commissioned officers, the married men, Paton, have sweetness or solemnity 

and the invalids, The whole apparatus is put together in three aim—transor! 

sections, so that either of them may be disused for cleaning or repairs, | nature—abound. In this class must be placed examples of Mr. 
without interfering with the full action of the others, e Cooke (46 and 200) and Mr, Redgrave (84), with their familiar 
ment is perfectly simple, and the fuel consumption very small forthe | characteristics, A view of a valley on Seer (84), Mr, H. 
Moore, presents an apparent discordancy between the 

proper and the brilliant sky, both of which are admirable, 

regarded. That after wn effect is intended is evident, because 


js engineer, showing the harbours and —" 
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